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PREFACE. 


The  International  Library  of  Technology  is  the  outgrowth 
of  a  large  and  increasing  demand  that  has  arisen  for  the 
Reference  Libraries  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  not  students  of  the 
Schools.  As  the  volumes  composing  this  Library  are  all 
printed  from  the  same  plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference 
Libraries  above  mentioned,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
regarding  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  instruction  imparted 
to  the  students  of — and  the  class  of  students  taught  by — 
these  Schools,  in  order  to  afford  a  clear  understanding  of 
their  salient  and  unique  features. 

The  only  requirement  for  admission  to  any  of  the  courses 
offered  by  the  International  Correspondence  Schools,  is  that 
the  applicant  shall  be  able  to  read  the  English  language  and 
to  write  it  sufficiently  well  to  make  his  written  answers  to  the 
questions  asked  him  intelligible.  Each  course  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  no  textbooks  are  required  other  than  those  pre- 
pared by  the  Schools  for  the  particular  course  selected.  The 
students  themselves  are  from  every  class,  trade,  and  profession 
and  from  every  country ;  they  are,  almost  without  exception, 
busily  engaged  in  some  vocation,  and  can  spare  but  little 
time  for  study,  and  that  usually  outside  of  their  regular 
working  hours.  The  information  desired  is  such  as  can  be 
immediately  applied  in  practice,  so  that  the  student  may  be 
enabled  to  exchange  his  present  vocation  for  a  more  con- 
genial one,  or  to  rise  to  a  higher  level  in  the  one  he  now 

ursues.     Furthermore,  he  wishes  to  obtain  a  good  working 
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knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated  in  the  shortest  time  and 
in  the  most  direct  manner  possible. 

In  meeting  these  requirements,  we  have  produced  a  set  of 
books  that  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  in  the  general 
plan  followed,  are  absolutely  unique.  In  the  majority  of 
subjects  treated  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  required  is 
limited  to  the  simplest  principles  of  arithmetic  and  mensu- 
ration, and  in  no  case  is  any  greater  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics needed  than  the  simplest  elementary  principles  of 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  a  thorough, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  table. 
To  effect  this  result,  derivations  of  rules  and  formulas  are 
omitted,  but  thorough  and  complete  instructions  are  given 
regarding  how,  when,  and  under  what  circumstances  any 
particular  rule,  formula,  or  process  should  be  applied;  and 
whenever  possible  one  or  more  examples,  such  as  would  be 
likely  to  arise  in  actual  practice — together  with  their  solu- 
tions— are  given  to  illustrate  and  explain  its  application. 

In  preparing  these  textbooks,  it  has  been  our  constant 
endeavor  to  view  the  matter  from  the  student's  standpoint, 
and  to  try  and  anticipate  everything  that  would  cause  him 
trouble.  The  utmost  pains  have  been  taken  to  avoid  and 
correct  any  and  all  ambiguous  expressions — both  those  due 
to  faulty  rhetoric  and  those  due  to  insufficiency  of  statement 
or  explanation.  As  the  best  way  to  make  a  statement, 
explanation,  or  description  clear,  is  to  give  a  picture  or  a 
diagram  in  connection  with  it,  illustrations  have  been  used 
almost  without  limit.  The  illustrations  have  in  all  cases 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  text,  and  projec- 
tions and  sections  or  outline,  partially  shaded,  or  full-shaded 
perspectives,  have  been  used,  according  to  which  will  best 
produce  the  desired  results.  Half-tones  have  been  used 
rather  sparingly,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  general 
effect  is  desired  rather  than  the  actual  details. 

It  is  obvious  that  books  prepared  along  the  lines  men- 
tioned must  not  only  be  clear  and  concise  beyond  anything 
heretofore  attempted,  but  they  must  also  possess  unequaled 
value    for    reference    purposes.      They   not   only  give    the 
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maximum  of  information  in  a  minimum  space,  but  this  infor- 
malion  is  so  ingeniously  arranged  and  correlated,  and  the 
indexes  are  so  full  and  complete,  that  it  can  at  once  be  made 
available  to  the  reader.  The  numerous  examples  and 
explanatory  remarks,  together  with  the  absence  of  long 
demonstrations  and  abstruse  mathematical  calculations,  are 
of  great  assistance  in  helping  one  to  select  the  proper  for- 
mula, method,  or  process  and  in  teaching  him  how  and 
when  it  should  be  used. 

The  numerous  questions  and  examples,  with  their  answers 
and  solutions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  will  prove  of  great  assistance  to  all  who  consult 
the  Library. 

The  subjects  comprised  in  this  volume  are  as  follows: 
Strength  of  Materials,  Applied  Mechanics,  and  Machine 
Design.  None  of  the  subjects  is  treated  exhaustively,  the 
treatment  being  limited  to  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  drafts- 
man or  young  machine  designer.  On  account  of  the  clear 
and  concise  manner  in  which  the  different  principles  and 
methods  of  applying  them  are  presented,  the  work  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  any  one  desiring  to  use  it  for  refer- 
ence purposes.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  practical 
manner  in  which  the  different  subjects  are  arranged  and 
presented.  The  paper  on  Strength  of  Materials  is  based  to 
a  certain  extent  on  Professor  Mansfield  Merriman's  well- 
known  work,  **  Mechanics  of  Materials";  extended  tables 
giving  values  of  tests  for  different  materials  have  been 
omitted,  the  reader  being  advised  to  make  these  tests  him- 
self, or  else  to  specify  the  requirements  that  the  manufac- 
turer should  meet.  In  place  of  extended  tables,  a  fair 
average  value  for  the  different  results  to  be  obtained  from 
tests  are  given  and  large  factors  of  safety  used,  the  result 
being  a  greater  harmony  in  treating  the  subject  and  the 
securing  of  uniformity  in  the  subjects  that  follow. 

As  mentioned  above,  this  voluifte  is  printed  from  the 
plates  used  in  printing  the  Reference  Libraries  of  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools.  On  account  of  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  papers,  the  material  contained  in  which  is 
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given  111  better  form  elsewhere,  there  are  several  breaks  in 
the  continuity  of  the  page  numbers,  formula  numbers,  article 
numbers,  etc.  This,  however,  does  not  impair  the  value  of 
the  volume,  as  the  index  has  been  reprinted  and  made  to 
conform  to  the  present  arrangement. 

International  Textbook  Company. 
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STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 


MATBRIALS  USED  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

1331.  The  principal  materials  used  in  engineering  con- 
struction are  timber,  brick,  stone,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and 
sUel.    Table  23  gives  their  average  weights  per  cubic  foot. 


TABLB  23. 

Average  Weight. 

Approximate 
Weight  of  Piece 
1'  Square  and  1' 

Long  in  Lb. 

MateriaL 

Pounds  per  Cubic 
Foot. 

Timber 

40 
125 
160 
450 
480 
490 

.278 

Brick 

Stone 

Cast  Iron 

3.125 

Wrought  Iron 

3.333i 
3.403 

Steel 

CAST  IRON. 

1332.  Cast  iron  is  a  combination  of  pure  iron  with 
from  2^  to  Bji  of  carbon. 

Pljf  iron  is  the  result  of  the  first  smelting,  and  is  obtained 
directly  from  the  ore.  Pig  iron  is  rarely,  if  ever,  used  for 
anything  except  to  be  remelted  and  made  into  cast  iron  or 
wrought  iron. 

1333.  Cast  iron  is  of  two  kinds,  white  cast  iron  and 
gray  cast  iron.  The  first  is  a  chemical  compound  of  iron 
with  from  2^^  to  6^^  of  carbon,  nearly  all  the  carbon  being 
chemically  combined  with  the  iron.  The  second,  or  gray 
cast  iron,  contains  a  part  of  the  carbon  in  chemical  combi- 
nation, and  the  rest  in  the  state  of  graphite  mechanically 
mixed  with  the  iron.     When  a  piece  of  gray  cast  iron  is 

For  notice  of  the  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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broken,  a  large  number  of  black  specks  are  seen  on  the 
broken  ends ;  these  specks  are  pure  carbon  in  the  form  of 
graphite. 

1334.  White  cast  iron  contains  hardly  any  free  car- 
bon. It  is  of  two  kinds,  granular  and  crystalline.  Both 
are  very  hard  and  brittle,  and  are  only  used  for  conversion 
into  wrought  iron  or  steel. 

1 335.  Gray  cast  iron  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
known  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

No.  1  contains  the  largest  amount  of  carbon  in  mechani- 
cal mixture,  which  makes  it  soft  and  fusible,  though  not  as 
strong  as  Nos.  2  and  3.  It  is  very  suitable  for  making  cast- 
ings where  precision  in  form  is  required,  as,  owing  to  its 
fluidity,  it  fills  the  mold  well;  but  it  is  not  suitable  for 
castings  requiring  strength. 

No.  2  is  most  suitable  for  use  in  constructions,  as  it  is 
stronger  than  No.  1,  and  not  so  soft. 

No.  3  contains  the  smallest  amount  of  carbon  in  the 
graphitic  (uncombincd)  form,  and  is,  inconsequence,  harder 
and  more  brittle.  It  is  fit  only  for  the  massive  and  heavy 
parts  of  machinery. 

1336.  Cast  iron  has  certain  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages as  a  material  for  engineering  construction.  It  is  easy 
to  give  it  any  desired  form.  A  pattern  of  the  piece  desired 
is  made ;  a  mold  is  made  in  the  sand,  the  pattern  is  removed, 
and  the  melted  iron  poured  in.  Cast  iron  resists  oxidation 
(rust)  better  than  either  wrought  iron  or  steel.  Its  com- 
pressive (crushing)  strength  is  very  high,  but  its  tensile 
(stretching)  strength  is  comparatively  low.  It  cannot  be 
riveted,  or  welded  by  forging.  It  is  brittle,  breaking  off 
without  giving  much  warning,  and  stretching  but  little  be- 
fore giving  away.  It  is  liable  to  have  hidden  and  small 
surface  defects  and  air  bubbles,  and  this  makes  its  strength 
uncertain. 

Another  serious  drawback  in  the  use  of  cast  iron  is  its 
liability  to  initial  stresses  from  inequality  in  cooling  after 
having  been  poured  into  the  molds.     Thus,  if  one  part  of 
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the  casting  is  very  thin  and  another  very  thick,  the  thin 
part  cools  first,  and,  in  cooling,  contracts;  the  thick  part, 
cooling  afterwards,  causes  stresses  in  the  thin  part,  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  break  it,  or,  if  not,  there  may  be  so 
^eat  a  stress  in  the  thin  part  that  a  small  additional  force 
will  break  it. 

Cast  iron  is  not  well  adapted  to  a  tensile  stress,  nor  to  re- 
sist shocks.  It  is  used  for  columns  and  posts  in  buildings, 
on  account  of  its  high  compressive  strength.  In  machinery, 
it  is  used  in  all  those  parts  where  weight,  mass,  or  form  is  of 
more  importance  than  strength,  as  in  frames  and  bed  plates 
of  machines,  and  for  hangers,  pulleys,  gear  wheels,  etc.  It 
is  also  used  for  water  mains  where  the  pressure  to  be 
resisted  is  not  too  great. 

1337.  Malleable  cast  iron  is  made  by  heating  the 
casting  in  an  annealing  oven,  in  powdered  hematite  ore.  It 
can  be  hammered  into  any  desired  shape  when  cold,  but  is 
very  brittle  when  hot. 

^ITROUGHT    IRON. 

1338*  /Wrotiglit  iron  is  the  product  resulting  from 
the  reduction  of  the  carbon  in  cast  iron.  It  is  obtained  by 
melting  white  cast  iron,  and  passing  an  oxidizing  flame  over 
it.  When  the  carbon  is  burned  out,  the  mass  of  iron  is  left 
in  a  pasty  condition,  full  of  holes.  It  is  then  taken  out,  and 
hammered  or  rolled  in  order  to  unite  it  into  one  mass.  The 
result  of  this  first  process  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  any  con- 
struction of  importance,  and  has  to  be  reheated  and  rerolled 
a  number  of  times,  in  order  to  make  it  homogeneous,  and  to 
remove  flaws  from  within  the  iron. 

At  best,  therefore,  wrought  iron  is  a  series  of  welds ;  if  a 
piece  is  broken,  the  separate  layers  of  which  it  is  composed 
can  be  seen  plainly.  It  cannot  be  melted  and  run  into 
molds,  as  can  be  done  with  cast  iron;  but  it  can  be  easily 
welded  by  forging;  that  is,  two  pieces  of  wrought  iron  can 
be  united  by  raising  them  to  the  proper  temperature  and 
hammering  them  together.  Wrought  iron  is  much  more 
capable  of  bearing  a  tensile  or  transverse  stress  than  cast 
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iron ;  it  is  tougher,  stretches  more,  and  gives  more  warning 
before  fracture. 

It  withstands  shocks  far  better  than  cast  iron.  Two 
pieces  may  be  punched  or  drilled  and  riveted  together.  The 
entire  process  weakens  the  iron,  and  cast  iron  would  not 
withstand  it.  It  has  also  to  withstand  flanging  and  the 
stresses  due  to  changes  of  temperature. 

Wrought  iron  cannot  be  hardened  like  steel  by  heatmg 
and  then  dipping  in  water,  but  may  be  case-Iiardened  by 
rubbing  the  surface  with  potassium  cyanide  or  potassium 
ferrocyanide  while  at  a  cherry-red  heat  and  then  dipping  in 
water.  The  cyanide  causes  the  iron  to  be  carbonized  to  a 
slight  depth ;  that  is,  through  a  depth  of  about  -^  of  an  inch 
the  iron  is  converted  into  steel  which  can  be  hardened. 
Cast  iron  may  be  hardened  in  the  same  way. 

The  quality  of  wrought  iron  varies  considerably,  and  the 
terms  by  which  it  is  known  in  the  market  refer  to  the 
amount  of  working  which  the  iron  has  received.  We  thus 
have  common  bar  iron,  best  iron,  double  best,  and  triple  best. 
These  terms  are  only  rough  indications  of  quality.  When 
wrought  iron  is  rolled  cold  under  great  pressure,  it  has  a 
smooth  polished  surface,  and  its  strength  is  greatly  increased. 

When  the  word  iron  is  used  alone,  wrought  iron  is  meant. 


STEEL. 


1 339*  Steel  is  a  chemical  compound  of  iron  and  carbon ; 
that  is,  it  contains  no  carbon  in  a  free  state,  as  cast  iron  does. 
Its  tensile  strength  is  greater  than  that  of  wrought  iron, 
and  its  compressive  strength  greater  than  that  of  cast 
iron.  It  is  by  far  the  strongest  material  used  in  the  me- 
chanic arts.  Its  strength  varies  greatly  with  its  purity  and 
the  amount  of  carbon  it  contains.  According  to  the  amount 
of  carbon  in  it,  steel  is  divided  into  high  grade,  medium 
grade,  and  low  grade,  the  high  grades  having  the  most  carbon. 
Steel,  unlike  wrought  iron,  is  fusible;  unlike  cast  iron,  it 
can  be  forged;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  grades, 
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it  can  be  welded  by  heating  and  hammering,  although  care 
must  be  exercised  in  so  doing. 

1340.  The  special  characteristic  of  steel  (the  very  low- 
est grades  excepted)  is  that,  when  it  is  raised  to  a  cherry 
red  heat  and  suddenly  cooled,  it  becomes  brittle  and  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  that  by  subsequent  heating  and  slow  cooling, 
the  hardness  may  be  reduced  to  any  desired  degree  down  to 
the  point  of  least  hardness  that  steel  possessing  that  amount 
of  carbon  can  have.  The  first  process  is  called  hardening^ 
and  the  second  tempering. 

If  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  steel  that  has  been  hardened  is 
polished  slightly  so  as  to  remove  the  dark  scale  or  soot  which 
covers  it,  and  is  then  reheated,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the 
temperature  increases,  a  series  of  colors  appear.  These 
colors  are  always  the  same  for  the  same  temperature,  and, 
if  the  steel  is  suddenly  cooled  when  one  of  the  colors  ap- 
pears, it  acquires  a  degree  of  hardness  which  is  always  the 
same  for  the  same  color  and  for  the  same  quality  of  steel. 

In  Table  24  are  given  the  colors  with  the  corresponding 
temperatures  that  occur  in  tempering  different  kinds  of  tools. 

TABLE  24. 


Tools. 


15 


Lancets  

Razors  and  scalpel 

Penknives,    chisels     for    cast 

iron,  and  screw  taps 

Scissors    and    chisels    for 

wrought  iron 
For  carpenters'  tools  in  gen- 
eral      . . 

Fine  watch  springs  and  table 

knives 

Swords  and  lock  springs 
Daggers,  fine  saws  and  needles 
Common  saws  and  springs . . . 


Pale  yellow 
Pale  straw 

Yellow 

Brown 

Red 

Purple 

Blue,  bright 

Blue,  full 

Blue,  dark 


Temperature, 
Fahr. 


430° 
450° 

470° 

490° 

510° 

530° 
550° 
5G0° 
G00° 
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Steel  that  has  been  hardened  may  be  softened  by  heating 
it  to  a  hardening  temperature  and  then  cooling  it  very 
slowly ;  this  process  is  called  annealins:- 

1341.  Steel  is  made  in  one  of  the  three  following  ways: 

1.  By  adding  carbon  to  wrought  iron. 

2.  By  removing  carbon  from  cast  iron. 

3.  By  melting  together  cast  and  wrought  iron  in  suitable 
proportions. 

Several  processes,  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  product 
desired  and  the  use  for  which  it  is  intended,  are  used  in 
making  steel.  The  processes  in  general  use  are  the 
following: 

(a)  Cementation,  in  which  bars  of  very  pure  wrought 
iron  are  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  contact  with  car- 
bon. The  product,  known  as  blister  steel,  is  used  for 
cutlery,  tools,  etc. 

{/?)  Crucible  steel,  also  called  cast  steel,  is  made  by 
melting  pure  wrought  iron  in  a  crucible  with  enough  char- 
coal and  cast  iron  to  introduce  the  required  amount  of 
carbon.     It  is  used  for  making  springs,  cutlery,  tools,  etc. 

(c)  Bes^^emcr  steel  is  made  by  decarbonizing  cast  iron 
by  forcing  a  powerful  blast  of  air  through  a  melted  mass  of 
the  iron.  This  removes  the  greater  part  of  its  carbon.  A 
small  quantity  of  very  pure  cast  iron,  rich  in  carbon,  is 
then  added,  bringini^  up  the  percentage  of  carbon  to  the 
required  amount. 

(^)  Open-lieartli  steel  is  made  by  fusing  a  charge 
consisting  of  the  suitable  proportions  of  cast  iron  with 
wrought  iron  scrap,  or  with  Bessemer  steel  scrap. 

1342.  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steel  contain  more 
impurities  than  blister  and  crucible  steel  do;  but  they  are 
much  cheaper,  and  are  just  as  suitable  for  many  purposes. 
It  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  these  two 
cheap  varieties  that  steel  can  be  extensively  used,  as  blister 
and  crucible  steels  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  too 
expensive. 


U  ti 
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Bessemer  and  open-hearth  steels  contain  from  .05^  to  IJ^ 
of  carbon.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  best  kinds  of 
tool  and  cutlery  steels  is  as  follows : 

Razor  steel,  1^^.  Very  difficult  to  forge,  and  easily  burnt. 
Saw  file,  If  ^.  Bears  heat  not  above  cherry  redness. 
Tool  steel,     1^^.     Ordinary  cutting  tools.     Welds  with 

difficulty. 
1^^,     For  mandrils  and  heavy  cutting  tools. 
1^.     For  chisels,  gravers,  etc. 

At  the  Imperial  Works  at  Neuberg,  Austria,  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  carbon  are  present  in  the  different 
grades  of  Bessemer  steel : 

1.58^  to  1.38^.     Cannot  be  welded,  and  is  rarely  used. 

Great  care  must  be  used  in  working. 
Welds  easily ;  used  for  bits,  chisels,  etc. 
Used  for  cutting  tools,  files,  etc. 
Mild  steel ;  for  tires,  etc. 
Tempers  slightly;  for  boiler  plates  and 
axles. 
.15^  **     .05^.     Does    not   temper;    steel  for  pieces  of 

machinery. 

1343.  It  will  be  noticed  from  what  precedes  that  the 
hardness  of  steel  depends  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  it 
contains. 

Some  kinds  of  crucible  cast  steel  can  be  hardened  by  heat- 
ing to  a  low  red  heat  and  then  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly 
in  the  air  without  dipping  in  water.  They  are  called  self- 
hardening  steels,  the  best  known  being  Mushet's  special  tool 
steel.  This  contains  about  2^  carbon  with  7^  to  12^  tung- 
sten in  alloy  with  the  iron.  The  same  property  is  character- 
istic of  Hadfield's  manganese  steel,  which  contains  between 
.8j<  and  1.2^  of  carbon  and  7^  to  20^  of  manganese. 

As  a  rule,  when  a  piece  of  steel  is  broken  across  the  grain, 
the  finer  the  graii^  and  the  whiter  and  cleaner  the  fracture 
the  more  carbon  it  contains. 


1.38)< 

1.12^. 

1.12j< 

.88^. 

.88;^ 

.62^. 

.62j< 

.38^. 

.38;^ 

.15^. 
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STRESSES  AND  STRAINS. 

1344.  The  molecules  of  a  solid  or  rigid  body  being  held 
together  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  this  force  must  be  over- 
come to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  order  to  change  the  form 
and  size  of  the  body,  or  to  break  it  into  parts.  The  internal 
resistance  which  a  body  offers  to  any  force  tending  to  over- 
come the  force  of  cohesion  is  called  a  stress.  If  a  weight 
of  1,000  pounds  is  held  in  suspension  by  a  rod,  there  will  be 
a  stress  of  1,000  pounds  in  the  rod.  In  this  country  and 
England,  stresses  are  measured  in  pounds  or  tons;  in  nearly 
all  other  civilized  countries,  in  kilograms.  Whenever  a  body 
is  subjected  to  a  stress,  the  total  stress  induced  by  the  act- 
ing force  at  any  section  of  the  body  is  the  same  as  the  total 
stress  at  any  other  section. 

1 345.  The  unit  stress  (called  also  the  intensity  of 

stress)  is  the  stress  per  unit  of  area ;  or,  it  is  the  total  stress 
divided  by  the  area  of  the  cross-section.  In  the  above  illus- 
tration, if  the  area  had  been  4  sq.  in.  the  unit  stress  would 

have  been  -^ —  =  250  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Had  the  area  been 

--  sq.  in.,  the  unit  stress  would  have  been  ■  *        =  2,000  Ih 

per  sq.  in. 

Let  P=  the  total  stress  in  pounds; 

A  =  area  of  cross-section  in  square  inches; 
6'  =  unit  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Then,  S  =  ^,  or  P=  AS,  (108.) 

That  is,  ^/le  total  stress  equals  the  area  of  the  section^  multu 
plied  by  the  unit  stress. 

When  a  body  is  stretched,  shortened,  or  in  any  way 
deformed  through  the  action  of  a  force,  the  amount  of  defor- 
mation is  called  a  strain.  Thus,  if  the  rod  before  mentioned 
had  been  elongated  -yV  by  the  load  of  •►IjOOO  pounds,  the 
strain  would  have  been  -jV.  Within  certain  limits,  to  be 
given  hereafter,  strains  arc  proportional  to  the  stresses  pro- 
ducing them. 
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I346«  The  unit  strain  is  the  strain  per  unit  of  length 
or  of  area,  but  is  usually  taken  per  unit  of  length  and  called 
the  elongation  per  unit  of  length.  In  this  paper,  the  unit 
of  length  will  be  considered  as  one  inch.  The  unit  strain, 
then,  equals  the  total  strain  divided  by  the  length  of  the 
ixxlj  in  inches. 

Lct/=  length  of  body  in  inches; 
/=  elongation  in  inches; 
s  =  unit  strain. 

Then,  "^  ~  7'  ^^  ^  =  ^^*  (109.) 

1347«  Whenever  a  force,  no  matter  how  small,  acts 
upon  a  body,  it  produces  a  stress  and  a  corresponding  strain. 

According  to  the  manner  in  which  forces  act  upon  a 
body,  the  stresses  are  divided  into  the  following  classes: 

1.  Tension^  which  produces  a  tensile  or  pulling  stress. 

2.  Compression^  which  produces  a  compressive  or  crush- 
ing stress. 

3.  Shear ^  which  produces  a  shearing  or  cutting  stress. 

L     Torsion^  which  produces  a  torsional  or  twisting  stress. 
5.    Flexure^  which  produces  a  transverse  or  bending  stress. 


TENSION. 

1348*  When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body  in  opposite 
directions  (away  from  each  other)  the  body  is  said  to  be  in 
tension.  The  two  forces  tend  to  elongate  the  body  and  thus 
produce  a  tensile  stress  and  strain.  A  weight  supported  by 
a  rope  affords  a  good  example.  The  weight  acts  downwards, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  support  to  which  the  upper  end  of 
the  rope  is  fastened  acts  upwards;  the  result  being  that  the 
rope  is  stretched  more  or  less,  and  a  tensile  stress  is  produced 
in  it  Another  familiar  example  is  the  connecting  rod  of  a 
steam  engine  on  the  return  stroke.  The  cross-head  then 
exerts  a  pull  on  one  end  of  the  rod,  which  is  resisted  by  the 
crank-pin  on  the  other. 
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Example. — An  iron  rod,  2  inches  in  diameter,  sustains  a  load  of 
90,000  pounds ;  what  is  the  unit  stress  ? 

Solution. — Using  formula  108, 

/^  =  ^5,  or  5=  ~  =  g5~^^^  =  28.647.82  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Ans. 


EXPERIMENTAL   LAWS. 

1349.  The  following  laws  have  been  established  by 
experiment : 

1.  When  a  body  is  subjected  to  a  small  stress^  a  small  strain 
is  produced^  and  when  the  stress  is  removed  the  body  springs 
back  to  its  original  shape.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that^ 
for  small  stresses^  bodies  are  perfectly  elastic, 

2.  Within  certain  limits^  the  cJiange  of  shape  {strain)  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  applied  force. 

3.  When  the  stress  is  sufficiently  great^  a  strain  is  fro* 
duced  which  is  partly  permanent ;  that  is^  the  body  does  not 
spring  back  entirely  to  its  original  form  when  tlu  stress  is 
removed.  This  lasting  part  of  the  strain  is  called  a  set,  and 
in  such  cases  the  strain  is  not  proportional  to  the  stress. 

4.  Under  a  still  greater  stress^  the  strain  rapidly  increases^ 
and  the  body  is  finally  ruptured  or  broken, 

5.  A  force  acting  suddenly^  as  a  shock^  causes  greater 
injury  than  a  force  gradually  applied. 

According  to  the  first  law,  the  body  will  resume  its 
original  form  when  the  force  is  removed,  provided  the  stress 
is  not  too  great.  This  property  is  called  elasticity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  second  law,  the  strain  is  proportional  to  the  stress 
within  certain  limits.  Thus,  if  a  pull  of  1,000  pounds 
elongates  a  body  .1',  a  pull  of  2,000  pounds  would  elongate 
it  .2'.  This  is  true  up  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  the 
body  will  not  resume  its  original  form  upon  the  removal  of 
the  stress,  but  will  be  permanently  strained  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  amount  of  stress.  The  stress  at  the  point 
where  the  set  begins  is  called  the  elastic  limit*  All 
strains  produced  by  stresses  within  (less  than)  the  elastic 
limit  are  directly  proportional  to  the  stresses. 
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1350«  Stresses  are  equal  but  opposed  to  the  external 
forces  producing  them,  and  are,  therefore,  measurcMl  and 
represented  by  these  forces.  Thus,  as  we  have  explained 
before,  a  force  of  1,000  pounds  produces  a  stress  of  1,<K)0 
pounds.  The  external  force  is  the  force  applied  to  a  fixed 
body;  the  stress  is  the  resistance  offered  by  the  body  to  a 
change  of  form;  and  when  the  body  ceases  to  change  (as 
when  a  rod  ceases  to  elongate),  the  stress  just  balances  the 
external  force.  

COEFFICIENT   OF    ELASTICITY. 

1351.  Amongst  engineers,  the  term  elasticity  means 
the  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to  a  permanent  change  of 
form;  and  by  strength^  the  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to 
division  or  separation  into  parts. 

It  follows  from  this  that  those  bodies  which  have  the 
highest  elastic  limit  are  the  most  elastic. 

1352.  The  coefficient  of  elasticity  is  the  ratio  of 
the  unit  stress  to  the  unit  strain,  provided  the  elastic  limit 
is  not  exceeded.  Let  5  be  the  unit  stress,  s  the  unit  strain, 
and  E  the   coefficient  of  elasticity;    then,   by    definition, 

£=— .     Substituting  the  values  of  5  and  J  obtained  from 

formulas  108  and  109, 

1353.  If  in  this  formula  we  assume  ^  =  /,  and  A -=•  1 
(1  square  inch),  then  E=^P.  That  is,  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  is  that  force  which,  if  stress  afid  strain  cojitijiucd 
proportional  to  each  other ^  would  produce  in  a  bar  of  unit 
area  a  strain  equal  to  the  original  length  of  the  bar  (/=  < ). 
This,  however,  is  never  the  case,  as  the  elastic  limit  and  the 
ultimate  strength  are  reached  before  the  applied  force 
reaches  the  value  E, 

Example. — A  wrought  iron  bar  2  inches  square  and  10  feet  long  is 
stretched  .0528  inch  by  a  stress  of  44,000  pounds;  what  is  the  coeffi- 
cient of  elasticity  ? 

Solution. — Using  formula  1  lO, 

^g  ^  =  *^'^^^^  ^^  =  25.000.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.    Ana. 
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1354.  The  ultimate  stren^lt  of  any  material  is  that 
unit  stress  which  is  just  sufficient  to  break  it. 

1355.  The  ultimate  elonsatlon  is  the  total  elonga- 
tion produced  in  a  unit  of  length  of  the  material  having  a 
unit  of  area,  by  a  stress  equal  to  the  ultimate  strength  of 
the  material. 

1356.  For  the  same  size,  quality,  and  kind  of  material, 
the  ultimate  strength,  ultimate  elongation,  coefficient  of 
elasticity,  and  elastic  limit  are  the  same  for  different  pieces. 
Table  25  gives  the  average  values  of  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity  {E^)^  elastic  limit  (Z,,),  ultimate  strength  (5,),  and 

TABLE  25. 


Coefficient 

Elastic 

Ultimate 

Tensile 

Ultimate 

Material. 

of  Elasticity. 

Limit. 

Strength. 
5,. 

Elongation. 
^1. 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

Lb.  per  6q.  In. 

In.  per  Linear 
Inch. 

Timber 

1,500,000 

3,000 

10,000 

0.015 

Cast  Iron  . .  .  . 

15,000,000 

6,000 

20,000 

0.005 

Wrought  Iron 

25,000,000 

25,000 

55,000 

0.20 

Steel  

30,000,000 

50,000 

100,000 

0.10 

ultimate  elongation  (.y,),  of  different  materials,  the  quantities 
given  being  for  tension  only.  As  brick  and  stone  are  never 
used  in  tension,  their  values  are  not  given. 

The  values  in  this  table  are  subject  to  great  variation,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon  in  designing  machine  parts.  Thus, 
the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  steel  varies  from  less  than 
60,000  to  more  than  180,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  accord- 
ing to  its  purity  and  the  amount  of  carbon  it  contains;  that 
of  cast  iron  from  12,000,  or  13,000,  to  over  40,000;  wrought 
iron  varies  from  40,000  to  72,000,  according  to  quality,  the 
latter  value  being  for  iron  wire.  Timber  varies  fully  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  any  of  the  three  preceding 
materials,  its  properties  depending  upon  the  kind  of  wood, 
its  degree  of  dryness,  the  manner  of  drving,  etc. 
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AJI  the  problems  in  this  section  will  be  solved  by  using  the 
average  values  given  in  the  preceding  and  following  tables; 
the  designer,  however,  should  not  use  them,  but  either  test 
the  materials  himself  or  state  in  the  specifications  what 
strength  the  material  must  have.  For  example,  mild  steel, 
for  boiler  shells,  should  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less 
than  60,000  or  65,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  Bessemer 
steel,  for  steel  rails,  not  less  than  110,000;  open-hearth  steel, 
for  locomotive  tires,  not  less  than  125,000,  and  crucible  cast 
steel,  for  tools,  cutlery,  etc.,  not  less  than  150,000.  It  is 
also  customary  to  specify  the  amount  of  elongation.  This  is 
necessary  because,  as  a  rule,  the  elongation  decreases  as  the 
tensile  strength  increases.  Having  tested  the  material 
about  to  be  used,  or  having  specified  the  lowest  limits,  the 
designer  can  ascertain  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  construc- 
tion by  means  of  the  formulas  and  rules  which  are  to  follow. 

Example. — How  much  will  a  piece  of  steel  1  inch  in  diameter  and 
1  foot  long  elongate  under  a  steady  load  of  15,000  potmds  ? 

SonTTioN. — Ex  =  —3 — ,  or  /  = 


Ae' AE; 

From  Table  %^,  Ex  =  80,000.000  for  steel ;  hence, 

_  15,000  X  Ig  _   ^yv7IU"        An- 

^  "  1*  X  .7854  X  80,000.000  "  '^*^  '    ^^ 

NoiB. — All  lengths  given  in  this  treatise  on  Strength  of  Materials 
must  be  reduced  to  inches  before  substituting  in  the  formulas. 

EzAMPLB. — A  piece  of  timber  has  a  cross-section  2"  X  4"  and  is 
6  feet  long.  A  certain  stress  produces  an  elongation  of  .144  inch; 
what  is  the  value  of  the  stress  in  pounds  ? 

Solution. — 

r._/>/    ^^  -,     Ex  A  /_  1,500,000  X  2  X  4  X  .144  _  ^^  ,^  ,^      . 
Ex^—,ovP^—j-^ 6302 =  24.000  lb.    Ans. 


COMPRBSSION. 

1357.  If  the  length  of  the  piece  is  not  more  than  five 
times  its  least  transverse  dimension  (its  diameter,  when 
round;  its  shorter  side,  when  rectangular,  etc.),  the  laws  of 
compression  are  similar  to  those  of  tension.  The  strain  is 
proportional  to  the  stress  until  the  elastic  limit  has  been 
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reached;  after  that,  it  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  stress, 
as  in  the  case  of  tension.  The  area  of  the  cross-section  is 
slightly  enlarged  under  compression.  In  Table  26  are  given 
the  average  compression  values  of  E^  Z,  and  5  for  wood, 
brick,  stone,  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel.  (See  also 
Table  25.)  E  is  not  given  for  brick,  nor  L  for  cast  iron, 
brick,  or  stone,  because  these  values  are  not  known.  To 
distinguish  between  tension  and  compression  when  apply- 
ing a  formula,  Zi„  Z,,  and  5,  will  be  used  instead  of  £„  Zj, 


and  5j, 


TABLE  26. 


Material. 

Coefficient  of 
Elasticity. 

Elastic 
Limit. 

z.. 

Ultimate 

Compressive 

Strength. 

Timber 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

1,5CX),000 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

3,000 

25,000 
50,000 

Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

8,000 
2.500 

Brick 

Stone 

6,CX)0,000 
15,000,000 
25,0lX>,0CK) 
30,000,000 

6,000 

90,000 

55,000 

150,000 

Cast  Iron 

Wrought  Iron 

Steel 

lCi58.  When  the  length  of  a  piece  subjected  to  com- 
pressio!!  i>;  givalcr  than  ion  times  its  least  transverse  dimen- 
sion, ii  is  I  alKnl  a  (\  .';/.•;;;/,  and  the  material  fails  by  a  side- 
wisr  biMuiing  or  lloxuro.  The  preceding  table  is  to  be  used 
only  tor  pioros  whoso  longth  doos  not  exceed ^t^^  times  the 
least  liiinonsion  i>t'  tho  oross-sootion.      (See  Art.  1421^.) 

I'xAMPi  r-  How  iniuh  will  a  wrought  iron  bar  4  inches  square  and 
15  inohts  long  sht»rloii  \it\i!rr  .i  lo.ul  ot  100.000  pounds? 

^'  .*  /"*  / 

SvM  I  rii  >N'.      / ',  T .-  *    '  .  or  /    -  -    -,-,-. 

Ilencc.  .  ^  ^^-^--,^--^_  =  .W3T5-.    An,. 
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1359.  When  two  surfaces  move  in  opposite  directions 
very  near  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  a  piece  of 
material,  or  to  pull  part  of  a  piece  through  the  remainder, 
the  piece  is  said  to  be  sheared,  A  good  example  of  a  shear- 
ing stress  is  a  punch ;  the  two  surfaces  in  this  case  are  the 
bottom  of  the  punch  and  the  top  of  the  die.  Another  ex- 
ample is  a  bolt  with  a  thin  head;  if  the  pull  on  the  bolt  is 
great  enough,  it  will  be  pulled  through  the  head  and  leave  a 
hole  in  it,  instead  of  the  bolt  breaking  by  pulling  apart,  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  thick  head.  In  this  case,  the  two 
surfaces  are  the  under  side  of  the  head  and  the  surface 
pressed  against.  Other  examples  are  a  knife  cutting  a  piece 
of  wood,  and  the  ordinary  shears  from  which  this  kind  of 
stress  takes  its  name. 

TABLE  27. 


Material. 


Timber  (across  the  grain) 
Timber  (with  the  grain)  . 

Cast  Iron 

Wrought  Iron 

Steel  


Coefficient  of 
Elasticity. 


400,000 

6,000,000 

15,000,000 


Ultimate 

Shearing 

Strength. 

St. 


3,000 

600 

20,000 

60,000 

70,000 


1360.  Formula  108  applies  in  cases  of  shearing  stress, 
but  formulas  109  and  llO  are  never  used  for  shearing. 
In  the  preceding  table,  E^  and  5,  are  used  to  represent, 
respectively,  the  coefficient  of  shearing  elasticity,  and 
ultimate  shearing  strength. 

Example. — What  force  is  necessary  to  punch  a  one-inch  hole  in  a 
wrought  iron  plate  |  of  an  inch  thick  ? 

Solution.— I'X  3.1416  X  I' =  l.l'^81sq.  in.  =  area  of  punched  sur- 
face =  area    of    a    cylinder    1'    in    diameter     and    |'    high.      Using 

formula  108* 

P  =  ASt^  1.1781  X  50,000  =  58,906  lb.    Ans. 
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Example. — ^A  wooden  rod  4  inches  in  diameter  and  3  feet  long  is 
turned  down  to  2  inches  diameter  in  the  middle  so  as  to  leave  the 
enlarged  ends  each  6  inches  long.  Will  a  steady  stress  pull  the  rod 
apart  in  the  middle,  or  shear  the  ends  ? 

Solution.—/^  =  ^  5i  =  2  x  8.1416  X  6  X  600  =  22,620  lb.  to  shear  off 
the  ends. 

The  force  required  to  rupture  by  tension  is 

P=zASi  =  2*X  .7854  X  10.000  =  81.416  lb. 

Since  the  former  is  only  about  f  of  the  latter,  the  piece  will  fail 
through  the  shearing  off  of  the  end.    Ans. 

Had  a  transverse  stress  been  used,  the  force  necessary  to 

shear  off  a  section  of  the  end  would  have  been 

4*  X  .7854  X  3,000  =  37,700  lb. 


FACTORS  OF  SAFETY. 

1361.  It  was  previously  stated  that  no  stress  should 
ever  be  applied  to  a  machine  part  that  would  strain  it 
beyond  the  elastic  limit.  The  usual  practice  is  to  divide 
the  ultimate  strength  of  the  material  by  some  number 
depending  upon  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  material,  and 
upon  the  nature  of  the  stress ;  this  number  is  called  a  factor 
of  safety. 

T/ie  factor  of  safety  for  any  material  is  the  ratio  of  its 
ultimate  strength  to  the  actual  stress  to  which  it  is  subjected^ 
or  for  which  it  is  intended. 

In  Table  27,  70,000  pounds  per  square  inch  is  given  as 
the  ultimate  shearing  strength  for  steel.  Now,  suppose  that 
the  actual  stress  on  a  piece  of  steel  is  10,000  pounds  per 
square  inch ;  then,  the  factor  of  safety  for  this  piece  would 
,     70,000  _ 

10,000  "" 

1362.  To  find  the  proper  allowable  working  strength 
of  a  material,  divide  the  ultimate  strength  for  tension,  com- 
pression, or  shearing,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  proper 
factor  of  safety. 

Table  28  gives  the  factors  of  safety  generally  used  in 
American  practice.  Factors  of  safety  will  always  be 
denoted  by  the  letter /in  the  formulas  to  follow. 
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TABLE  28. 


« ■ 

Material. 

For  Steady 

Stress. 
(Buildings.) 

For  Varying 

Stress. 

(Bridges.) 

For  Shocks. 
(Machines.) 

Timber ; 

8 
15 
6 
4 
5 

10 

25 

10 

6 

7 

15 

Brick  and  Stone . . . 
Cast  Iron 

30 
15 

Wrought  Iron 

Steel 

10 
10 

1363.  Twice  as  much  strain  is  caused  by  a  suddenly 
applied  stress  as  by  one  that  is  gradually  applied.  For  this 
reason  a  larger  safety  factor  is  used  for  shocks  than  for 
steady  stresses.  In  general,  the  factor  of  safety  for  a  given 
material  must  be  chosen  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
stress. 

The  designer  usually  chooses  his  own  factors  of  safety. 
If  the  material  has  been  tested,  or  the  specifications  call  for 
a  certain  strength,  then  the  factor  of  safety  can  be  chosen 
accordingly. 

Example. — ^Assuming  the  mortar  and  brick  to  be  of  the  same 
strength,  how  many  tons  could  be  safely  laid  upon  a  brick  column 
2  feet  square  and  8  feet  high  ? 

Solution.—/*  -A  5,  =  2x2xl44x  2,500  =  1,440,000  lb.  =  720 
tons.  The  factor  of  safety  for  this  case  is  15  (see  Art.  1362  and 
Table  28);  hence,  720  -*- 15  =  48  tons.  Ans. 

Example. — What  must  be  the  diameter  of  the  journals  of  a  wrought 
iron  locomotive  axle  to  resist  shearing  safely,  the  weight  on  the  axle 
being  40,000  pounds  ? 

A  S 
Solution. — Let y be  the  factor  of  safety;  then,  P  —  — ^,  or  ^  = 

J 
Pf 
^.    Since  the  axle  has  two  journals,  the  stress  on  each  journal  is 

20,000  lb.     Owing  to  inequalities  in  the  track,  the  load  is  not  a  steady 
one,  but  varies ;  for  this  reason,  the  factor  of  safety  will  be  taken  as  6. 

Then.  ^=^^^"=8.4  sq.  in.     Therefore,  rf=|/^  =  ll'. 
Ant. 
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Example. — Considering  the  piston  rod  of  a  steam  engine  as  if  its 
length  were  less  than  ten  times  its  diameter,  what  must  be  the 
diameter  of  a  steel  rod,  if  the  piston  is  18  inchey  in  diameter  and  the 
steam  pressure  is  110  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Solution.— Area  of  piston  is  18*  X  .7854  =  254. 47  sq.  in.  254.47  X  110  = 

27.991.7  lb.,  or,  say.  28,000  lb.  =  stress  in  the  rod.    ^  =  5!l  =  ^\^^^ 

oi  loU.OUO 

XiTst" 

=  1.87',  nearly.     Hence,  diameter  =4/  -?^:^  =  1.548',  say  1^'.    Ans. 

1364.  When  designing  a  machine,  care  should  be  taken 
(!)  fo  make  every  part  strong  enough  to  resist  any  stress  likely 
to  be  applied  to  it;  and  {2)  to  make  all  parts  of  equal  strength. 

The  reason  for  the  first  statement  is  obvious,  and  the 
second  should  be  equally  clear,  since  no  machine  can  be 
stronger  than  its  weakest  part  (proportioned,  of  course,  for 
the  stress  it  is  to  bear),  and  those  parts  of  the  machine 
which  are  stronger  than  others  contain  an  excess  of  material 
which  is  wasted.  In  actual  practice,  however,  this  second 
rule  is  frequently  modified.  Some  machines  are  intended 
to  be  massive  and  rigid,  and  need  an  excess  of  material  to 
make  them  so;  in  others,  there  are  difficulties  in  casting  that 
modify  the  rule,  etc.,  etc.  In  most  cases,  the  designer  must 
rely  on  his  own  judgment. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  A  cast  iron  bar  is  subjected  to  a  steady  tensile  stress  of  120,000 
pounds.  The  cross-section  is  an  ellipse  whose  axes  are  6  and  4  inches. 
{a)  What  is  the  stress  per  square  inch  ?  (J))  What  load  will  the  bar 
carry  with  safety  ?  A    .  i  ^'^^  0.306.18  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

•  /  {b)  62,882  lb. 

2.  How  much  will  a  piece  of  steel  2  inches  square  and  10  inches 
long  shorten  under  a  load  of  300,000  pounds  ?  Ans.  .025'. 

8.  A  cyli:idrical  wooden  pin  1^  inches  in  diameter  is  subjected  to  a 
double  shearing  stress.  If  the  stress  is  suddenly  applied,  what  total 
force  is  necessary  to  shear  the  pin  ?  Ans.  7,216  lb. 

4.  A  wnnight  iron  tie  rod  is  J  inch  diameter;  how  long  must  it 
be  to  lengthen  |  in<h  uniUr  a  steady  pull  of  5,(K)0  pounds  ?    Ans.  69  ft. 

5.  A  steel  bar  having  a  cross-section  of  5'  x  4"  and  14  feet  long  is 
lengthened  .036  inch  by  a  steady  pull  uf  120,000  pounds;  what  is  its 
coefficient  of  elasticity  ?  Ans.  28,000.000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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t  Which  is  the  stronger;  weight  for  weight,  a  bar  of  chestnut  wood 
^rhose  tensile  strength  is  12,000  p>ounds  per  square  inch  and  specific 
gravity  .61.  or  a  bar  of  steel  whose  tensile  strength  is  12.'5,0<X)  pounds 
per  square  inch? 

7.  Wliat  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  cast-iron  pin  subjected  to  a 
suddenly  applied  double  shearing  stress  of  40,000  pounds  to  with- 
stand  the  shocks  with  safety  ?  Ans.  4|',  nearly. 

8.  What  safe  steady  load  may  be  placed  upon  a  brick  column  2  feet 
square  and  9  feet  high  ?  Ans,  96,000  lb. 

PIPES     AND    CYLINDERS. 

1365.    A  pipe  or  cylinder  subjected  to  a  pressure  of 
steam  or  water  is  strained  equally  in  all  its  parts,  and,  when 
rupture  occurs,  it  is  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
Let  ^=  inside  diameter  of  pipe  in  inches; 
/=  length  of  pipe  in  inches; 
/=  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch; 
P=  total  pressure. 

This  formula  is  derived  from  a  principle  of  hydrostatics 
that  the  pressure  of  water  in  any  direction  is  equal  to  the 
pressure   on   a   plane  perpen- 
dicular to  that  direction.     In 
Fig.  317,  suppose  the  direction 
of  pressure  to  be  as  shown  by 
the  arrows;  A   B  would  then 
be  the  plane  perpendicular  to 
this  direction,  the  width  of  the 
plane  being  equal  to  the  diam- 
eter, and  the  length  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  pipe.     The 
area  of  the  plane  would  then 
be  /  X  ^,  and  the  total  pres- 
sure P=/  X  /  X  ^,  as  above. 

Suppose  the  pipe  to  have  a 
thickness  /,  and  let  5  be  the 
working  strength  of  the  material;  then,  the  resistance  of 
the  pipe  on  cac/i  side  is  t  I  S.  Resistance  must  equal 
pressure ;  therefore,        p  I  d^^'l  i  I S,  or 

pd  =  2t  S,  (111.) 


Fio.  817. 
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2/5* 
Also,  p  =  — T-,  which  is  the  maximum  pressure  a  pipe  of 

a 

a  given  material  and  of  given  dimensions  can  stand. 

The  pressure  of  water  per  square  inch  may  be  found  by 
the  formula,  /  =  .434  //,  where  h  is  the  head  in  feet.  In 
pipes  where  shocks  are  likely  to  occur,  the  factor  of  safety 
should  be  high.  The  thickness  of  a  pipe  to  resist  a  given 
pressure  varies  directly  as  its  diameter,  the  pressure 
remaining  constant. 

Example. — Find  the  factor  of  safety  for  a  cast-iron  water  pipe 
12  inches  in  diameter  and  \  inch  thick,  under  a  head  of  850  feet. 

Solution. — Here  /,  pressure  per  square  inch,  equals  .434  i  = 
.484  X  850  =  151.9  lb.     Substituting,  in  formula  1 1 1 » the  values  given, 

151.9  X  12  =  2  X  f  X  5,  or  5=  1.215.2  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  Table  25,  Art.  1356,  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  cast  iron 
is  given  as  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  then,  the  factor  of  safety 

is/  =      '     Q  =  16  +.     Ans.    The  pipe  would,  therefore,  be  secure 

against  shocks. 

Example. — Find  the  proper  thickness  for  a  wrought-iron  steam  pipe 
18  inches  in  diameter  to  resist  a  pressure  of  140  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Solution. — Using  a  factor  of  safety  of  10,  the  working  strength  5  = 

55,000       rrAAiu  •        t?         t         1     ^<<    ^      /'^     140X18 

— Yq—  =  5.5^  lb-  per  sq.  in.     From  formula  111,/  =  -^  ~  a  v  5  500 

=  0.23  in.     In   practice,  however,  the  thickness  is  made  somewhat 
greater  than  the  formula  requires. 


CYLINDERS. 

1366.  The  tendency  of  a  cylinder  subjected  to  internal 
pressure  is  to  fail  or  rupture  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
the  same  as  a  pipe. 

Let  TT  (pronounced//)  be  the  ratio  of  the  circumference 
of  a  circle  to  its  diameter  =  3.1416 ;  then,  \ -!:-=-  .7854  =  ratio 
of  area  to  the  square  of  the  diameter. 

The  total  pressure  on  the  cylinder  head  =  ^J-  tt  rf*/.     Let 

5  =  working  unit  stress  =  ^,  then  r  ^/  /  5  =  the  resistance 
to  rupture  caused  by  the  pressure  acting  on  the  opposite 
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cylinder  heads  and  tending  to  elongate  the  cylinder.     Since 
the  resistance  must  equal  the  force,  or  pressure,  ^n  d^  p  = 

pd^A^tS.  (112-) 

Also,  /  =  —r-* 

2/5 
Since,  for  longitudinal  rupture,  /  =  — ^— ,  it  is  seen  that 

a  cylinder  is  twice  as  strong  against  transverse  rupture  as 
against  longitudinal  rupture.  Hence,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  cylinder  will  always  fail  by  longitudinal  rupture. 

1367.  The  foregoing  formulas  are  for  comparatively 
thin  pipes  and  cylinders,  in  which  the  thickness  is  less  than 
about  -^  inside  radius.  For  pipes  and  cylinders  whose 
thickness  is  gp'eater  than  -jV  radius,  use  the  following 
formula,  in  which  r  =  the  inner  radius,  and  the  other 
letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  before. 

/  =  7T/-  (113.) 

I 

Substituting  the  values  given  in  the  example  in  Art.  1 365  ^ 
in  formula  113,  instead  of  formula  lit, 

.^    St     ^^  r.^/(r  +  0^151.9X(6  +  f)^ 

151.9  X  6iXi=  1,307.1  lb. 

When  formula  111  was  used,  5=1,215.2  lb.;  hence, 
formula  113  gives,  for  this  case,  a  value  12^J^,  or  ^  greater. 

The  formula  for  spheres  is  the  same  as  that  for  transverse 
rupture  of  cylinders,  or/  ^=  4  /  5. 

1368*  A  cylinder  under  external  pressure  is  theoreti- 
cally in  a  similar  condition  to  one  under  internal  pressure, 
so  long  as  its  cross-section  remains  a  true  circle.  A  uniform 
internal  pressure  tends  to  preserve  the  true  circular  form,  but 
an  external  pressure  tends  to  increase  the  slightest  variation 
from  the  circle,  and  to  render  the  cross-section  elliptical. 
The  distortion,  when  once  begun,   increases   rapidly,   and 
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failure  occurs  by  the  c*»llapsini^  of  the  tube  rather  than  by 
the-  crushinj^  of  ihc  material.  The  flues  of  a  steam  boiler 
arc  the  most  common  instances  of  cylinders  subjected  to 
external  pressure. 

Th«:  letters  having  the  same  meaning  as  before,  the  follow- 
ing formula  gives  the  collapsing  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  for  wrought-iron  pipe : 

/  =  0,000,000^^.  (1 140 

Example. — What  must  l>e  the  thickness  of  a  boiler  tube  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  11  feet  long,  if  the  steam  pressure  is  to  be  not  over  160 
pc^unds  per  s<iuare  inch  ? 

Solution. — Using  formula  114,  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  10,  and 
solving  for  /, 


/=  *j/  10//^/"  _«'V10  X  160  X  11  X  13  X  *^--*  J'/^^ 
f     9.fMK).000  ~  V  9,tt00.000  ""  >    250 

Hence,  log  /  =  ^"^' ^^"",1''^  ^'""^  =1.37773,  or  /  =  .2386",  say  f. 


BXAMPLCS  FOR  PRACTICK. 

1.  What  must  be  the  thickness  of  a  10-inch  cast-iron  stand  pipe 
which  is  subjected  to  a  head  of  water  of  250  feet  ?  Assume  that  the 
stress  is  steady.  Ans.  .26". 

2.  What  should  be  the  thickness  of  a  wrought-iron  boiler  flue  15 
feet  long,  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  subjected  to  an  external  pressure 
of  2(K)  pounds  per  s(iuare  inch  ?  Ans.  .42". 

3.  What  j^rcssurc  per  square  inch  can  be  safely  sustained  by  a  cast- 
iron  cylinder  12  inches  in  diameter  and  IJ  inches  thick  ? 

Ans.  1,111  J  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

4.  What  external  i>ressure  per  square  inch  can  a  wrought  iron  pipe 
20  fiM-t  lon^,  '.\  inclies  in  diameter,  and  f  inch  thick,  safely  sustain  and 
he  srrure  against  shocks?  Ans.  157.2  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

5.  A  (asl-iron  eylinchrr  II  inches  in  diameter  sustains  a  total  pres- 
sure of  l'J5  tons;  what  is  the  necessiiry  thickness,  assuming  that  the 
pressure  i^;  gradually  apj^lied,  and  that  the  cylinder  is  not  subjected  to 
shock's?  Ans.  6.65". 

0.  A  cylindriial  boiler  shell  I?  feet  in  diameter  is  subjected  to  a 
steady  hydrostati(^  pressure  of  1>^0  pounds  per  square  inch.  What 
should  its  thickness  be  if  made  of  steel  having  a  tensile  strength  of 
60,000  pounds  per  si^uare  inch  ?  Ans.  .27". 
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ELEMENTARY  GRAPHICAL 


ATICS. 


Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  flexure,  some  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  Graphical  Statics  not  heretofore  considered 
will  be  explained  and  applied  to  the  case  of  beams. 


FORCE  DIAGRAM  AND  EQUILIBRIUM  POLYGON. 

1369.  In  Arts.  878  and  879,  the  polygon  of  forces 
was  used  to  find  the  resultant  of  several  forces  having  a 
common  point  of  application,  or  whose  lines  of  action 
passed  through  a  common  point.  A  method  of  finding  the 
resultant  will  now  be  given  when  the  forces  lie,  or  may  be 
considered  as  lying,  in  the  same  plane,  but  their  lines  of 
action  do  not  pass  through  a  common  point. 

In  Fig.  318,  let  -F,,  /!,,  and  F^  be  three  forces  whose  mag- 
nitudes are  represented  by  the  lengths  of  their  respective 
lines,  and  their  directions  by  the  positions  of  the  lines  and  by 
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Fig.  818. 


the  arrow-heads.  Construct  the  polygon  of  forces  0  12  3  0 
as  shown  at  {d),  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in 
Art.  878,  O  3  representing  the  direction  and  magnitude  of 
the  resultant.      Everything  is  now  known  except  the  line  on 
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which  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  must  lie.  To 
find  this,  proceed  as  follows: 

Choose  any  point  -P,  and  draw  P  O,  P  1,  P  2^  and  P  S. 
Choose  any  point  by  on  the  line  of  direction  of  one  of  the 
forces  as  7^,,  and  draw  lines  through  b  parallel  to  P  O  and 
P  i,  the  latter  intersecting  7^,,  or  F^  prolonged,  in  c.  Draw 
r^ parallel  to  P2y  and  intersecting/^,,  or  F^  prolonged,  in  d. 
Draw  d  e  parallel  to  P  3,  intersecting  the  line  a  b  e^  parallel 
to  P  Oy  in  e.  The  point  r  is  a  point  on  the  line  of  direction 
of  the  resultant  of  the  three  forces.  Hence,  through  ^, 
draw  R  parallel  and  equal  to  O  S  and  acting  in  the  same 
direction ;  it  will  be  the  resultant. 

The  method  just  described  is  applicable  to  any  number  of 
forces  considered  as  acting  in  the  same  plane.  The  result- 
ant can  also  be  found  when  the  forces  act  in  different 
planes,  but  the  method  of  finding  it  will  not  be  described 
here. 

The  point  P  is  called  the  pole ;  the  lines  P  O,  P  1,  P  2, 
P  3  joining  the  pole  with  the  vertexes  of  the  force  polygon 
are  called  the  striniyrs  or  rays;  the  force  dlasrram  is 

the  figure  composed  of  the  force  polygon,  012  3  (9,  the 
pole,  and  the  strings.  The  polygon  ^r^rd  is  called  the 
equilibrium  polygon. 

Since  the  pole  /'may  be  taken  anywhere,  any  number  of 
force  diagrams  and  equilibrium  polygons  may  be  drawn,  all 
of  wliich  will  give  the  same  value  for  the  resultant,  and 
whose  lines  ^/^and  a  c  will  intersect  on  the  resultaht  .^. 
To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  work,  take  a  new  pole  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  If  the  work  has  been  done  correctly,  ^ ^ 
and  a  c  will  intersect  on  R. 

The  e(iuilibrium  polygon  gives  an  easy  method  of  resolving 
a  force  into  two  components. 

KxAMPLK. — In  Fig.  319,  let  F—  16  pounds  be  the  force,  and  let  it  be 
n_'(iuirc'<l  to  resolve  it  into  two  parallel  components,  A  and  B^  at  dis- 
tances respectively  of  5  feet  and  15  feet  from  F.  What  will  be  the 
magnitude.?  of  A  and  i?? 

SoLUTio:^. — Draw  O  i  to  represent  F=  16  lb.  Choose  any  conven- 
ient pole  ]\  and  draw  the  rays  P  0  and  PL    Take  any  point  aon  J% 
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Mddraw  ab  parallel  to  PO,  intersecting  A  in  b,  and  ac  parallel  to 
Pi  intersecting  B  in  c.  Join  b  and  c  by  the  line  b  c.  Through  the 
pole  P,  draw  /^^Z  parallel  to  bc^  intersecting  O  lind.  Then  O  d\%  the 
magnitude  of  A^  measure,  to  the  scale  to  which  0 1  was  drawn,  and 
^1  is  the  magnitude  of  B  to  the  same  scale. 


Fig.  819. 

1370*  If  the  components  are  not  parallel  to  the  given 
force,  they  must  intersect  its  line  of  direction  in  a  common 
point. 

In  Fig.  320,  let  /*=  IG  pounds  be  the  force;  it  is  required 
to  resolve  it  into  two  compo- 
nents ./4  and  B^  intersecting  at  a^ 
as  shown.  Draw  O  1  to  some 
convenient  scale  equal  to  16 
pounds;  then  draw  (9 /'and  1  P  NJ^ 

parallel  to  A  and  B^  and  OP 
and  Pi  are  the  values  of  the 
components  A  and  B^  respec- 
tively, both  in  magnitude  and  direction. 


X^'/ 


Fig.  820. 


Example. — Let  /I,  /i,  /i,  /i,  and  Ft,  Fig.  321,  be  five  forces  whose 
magnitudes  are  7,  10,  5,  12,  and  15  pounds,  respectively.  It  is  required 
to  find  their  resultant  and  to  resolve  this  resultant  into  two  com- 
ponents parallel  to  it  and  passing  through  the  points  a  and  b. 

Solution. — Choose  any  point  0,  Fig.  321,  and  draw  0 1  parallel  and 
equal  to  Fx ;  1-2  parallel  and  equal  to  /a,  etc. ;  05  will  be  the  value  of 
the  resultant,  and  its  direction  will  be  from  O  to  5,  opposed  to  the 
other  forces  acting  around  the  polygon.  Choose  a  pole  /',  and  com- 
plete the  force  diagram.  Choose  a  point  r  on  Fx^  and  draw  the  equilib- 
rium polygon  cdef  g kc\  the  intersection  of  c h,  parallel  to  P O,  and 
ghy  parallel  to  P5^  gives  a  point  h^  on  the  resultant  R,  Through  h^ 
draw  R  parallel  to  C?5»  and  it  will  be  the  position  of  the  line  of  action 
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of  the  resultant  of  the  five  forces.  The  components  must  pass  through 
the  points  a  and  h,  according  to  the  conditions;  hence,  through  a  and 
b,  draw  Vi  and  V\  parallel  to  /?.  Since  05  represents  the  magnitude 
cf  R,  draw  h  k  and  //  /  parallel  to  PO  and  P5,  respectively,  as  in  Fig. 


Fig.  821. 

819  (they,  of  course,  coincide  with  c/i  and  ^^,  since  the  same  pole  P  is 
used),  intersecting  /',  and  l\  in  /•  and  /.  Join  k  and  /,  and  draw  PQ 
parallel  to  X' /.     Then,  O  Q=  T,,  and  g 5  =  K,. 


COMPOSITION    OF    MOMENTS. 

1371.  In  Art.  906  it  was  stated  that  the  moment  of  a 
force  about  a  point  is  the  product  of  the  magnitude  of  the  force 
by  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  point  to  the  line  of 
action  of  the  force.  A  force  can  act  in  two  ways  upon  a 
body:  it  can  either  i)rodure  a  motion  of  translation — that  is, 
cause  all  the  points  of  the  body  to  move  in  straight  parallel 
lines — or  it  can  produce  a  motion  <  f  rotation — that  is,  make 
the  body  turn.  A  viouicnt  measures  the  capacity  of  a  force 
to  produce  rotation  about  a  given  i)oint.      For  example 
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suppose,   in  Fig.   322,  that  A  C  is  3,  lever  30  inches  long, 

having  a  fulcrum  at  B  10  inches  from  yl.     If  a  weight  is 

suspended  from  C,  it  will  cause  the  bar  to  rotate  about  B  in 

the  direction  of  the  arrow.     A  weight  suspended  from  A  will 

cause  it  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  indicated  by 

the  airow.    Suppose,  for  simplicity,  that  the  bar  itself  weighs 

nothing.       If  two   weights  of  12  pounds  each  are  hung 

at  A  and  C,  it  is  evident  that  the  bar  will  revolve  in  the 

direction  of  the  arrow  at  C,  on  account  of  the  arm  B  C  being 

longer  than  the  arm  A  B.     Let  the  weight  at  /I  be  increased 

until  it  equals  24  pounds.  The  bar  will  then  balance  exactly, 

and  any  additional       l ^Qtp     ^ 20^ 

weight  at  A  will  cause  \a\  ■ ' 

the  bar  to  rotate  in  the 
opposite  direction,  as 
shown  by  the  arrow  at 
that  point.    When  the  ^'**  Pio.  «.  "  ^ 

lever  is  balanced,  it  will  be  found  that  24  X  10  =  12  X  20, 
or,'  considering  B  as   the   center  of  moments,   24  X  per- 
pendicular   distance   A    -ff  =  12  X  perpendicular    distance 
B  C.    In  other  words,  the  moment  of    W  about  B  must 
equal  the  moment  of  P  about  B — that  is,  the  two  moments 
must  be  equal.     Further,  P  tends  to  cause  rotation  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  hands  of  a  watch  move,  and  will,  for 
convenience,  be  considered  positive,  or  + ;  W^ tends  to  cause 
rotation  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and 
will  be  considered  negative,  or  —  .     Adding  the  two  algebrai- 
cally,/>x  ^  C+ (- JTx  ^  B)  =  PxB  C-lVxA  B  =  0, 
since  the  two  moments  are  equal.   Hence  the  following  general 

Rule. — One  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  equilibrium  is 
that  the  aigebndc  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  about 
a  given  point  should  equal  zero. 

Applications  of  this  rule  will  occur  farther  on. 


GRAPHICALr  EXPRESSIONS  FOR   MOMENTS. 

1372.  The  moment  of  a  single  force  may  be  expressed 
graphically  in  the  following  manner  ;  Let  7^=  10  pounds 
be  the  given  force  (see  Fig.  323),  and  ^,  at  a  distance  from 
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F=/c  =1\  feet,  be  the  center  of  rotation  (center  of  mo- 
ments). Drair  O  1  parallel  to  F  and  equal  to  10  pounds. 
Choose  any  point  P  2ls  2l  pole,  and  draw  the  rays  P  O  and 
P 1 ;  also  draw  P2  perpendicular  to  O  I.  Through  any  point 
6  on  /%  draw  the  sides  a  b  and  g  b  oi  the  equilibrium  poly- 
gon ;  they  correspond  X,o  b  e  and  d  e^  Fig.  318,  through  the 
intersection  of  which  the  resultant  must  pass,  the  resultant 
F  being  given  in  the  present  case.     Prolong  a  b^  and  draw 


Pig.  823. 

e  d  through  c  parallel  to  /%  intersecting  b  g  and  a  b  in  d  and 
e.  It  can  now  be  shown  that  the  moment  of  F  about  c  = 
P2  X  d  e^  when  P  2  is  measured  to  the  same  scale  as  O  1, 
and  e  dis  measured  to  the  same  scale  as  c/. 

The  line  P2  is  called  the  pole  distance  and  will  here- 
after be  always  denoted  by  the  letter  //.  The  line  d  e  is 
called  the  Intercept.  Hence,  the  pole  distance  multiplied 
by  the  intercept  equals  the  moment,  or,  denoting  the  inter- 
cci)t  by  ^,  moment  =  // j. 

The  statement  made  in  the  last  sentence  is  one  of  the 
most  important  facts  in  Graphical  Statics,  and  should  be 
thoroiijrhly  understood.  In  the  triangle  POl,  the  lines 
JU)  and  yy  represent  the  components  of  the  force  Fin  the 
dinrctions  {i  b  and  ij^  /;,  respectively,  while  the  lines  of  action 
of  those  ('oniponents  are  a  b  and  g  by  meeting  at  b.  As  d i 
is  liiniled  by  i^  b  and  a  b  (produced),  we  may  give  the  fol- 
l«)wing  delinition:  The  intercept  of  a  force  whose  moment 
about  a  i>()int  is  to  be  found  is  the  segment  (or  .portion) 
whi(*h  the  two  components  (produced,  if  necessary)  cut  off 
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from  a  line  drawn  through  the  center  of  moments  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  the  force. 


1373.  The  pole  distance  and  intercept  for  the  moment 
of  several  forces  about  a  given  point  may  be  determined  in 
a  similar  manner,  by  first  finding  the  magnitude  and  position 
of  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces;  the  moment  of  this  result- 
ant about  the  given  point  will  equal  the  value  of  the 
resultant  moment  of  all  the  forces  which  tend  to  produce 
rotation  about  that  point. 

ExAMPLS. — Let  /i  =  20  pounds,  /;  =  25  pounds,  and  Ft  =  18  pounds 
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be  three  forces  acting  as  shown  in  Fig.  824;  find  their  resultant  moment 
about  the  point  C. 

Solution. — Draw  the  force  diagram,  equilibrium  polygon,  and  re- 
sultant J?  as  previously  described.  Draw  t/C^  parallel  to  /?.  The 
intercept  ^Z  e,  multiplied  by  the  pole  distance  P  Q=^  the  resultant 
moment. 

1374.  If  all  the  forces  are  parallel,  the  force  polygon 
is  a  straight  line.  This  is  evident,  since  if  a  line  of  the 
force  polygon  be  drawn  parallel  to  one  of  the  forces,  and 
from  one  end  of  this  line  a  second  line  be  drawn  parallel 
to  another  force,  the  second  line  will  coincide  with  the 
first. 

Example.— Let  Fx  =  80,  /;  =  20,  and  Ft  =  20,  all  in  pounds,  be  three 
parallel  forces  acting  downwards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  325.  It  is  required 
to  find  their  resultant  moment  (algebraic  sum  of  the  moments)  and  the 
moment  of  their  resultant,  all  moments  to  be  taken  about  the  point  C 
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Solution.— Lay  off  (9i  =  301b.  rr/l.i-nf  =  20  lb.  =/;  andj?-^  =  9a 
lb.  =  Ft^  and  03  is  the  value  of  the  resultant.  Choose  some  point  P  as 
a  pole  and  draw  the  rays.  Take  any  point,  as  ^,  on  any  force,  as  Fi, 
and  complete  the  equilibrium  polygon  bcdeb\  then,  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  must  pass  through  e.  Through  C  draw  Ci  parallel  to 
R  and  prolong  de.  The  moment  of  R  about  C  equals  the  pole  distance 
//,  multiplied  by  the  intercept  h  /*  since  h  i  is  that  part  of  the  line  drawn 
through  C  parallel  to  R^  and  included  between  the  lines  be  and  ^^  of 
the  equilibrium  polygon  which  meet  upon  R.  Measuring  hi  to  the 
scale  of  distances  (1  in.  =40  ft.),  it  equals  23  ft  Measuring  H  to  the 
scale  of  forces,  it  equals  40  lb.    Consequently,  the  moment  of  R  about 


ScaU  of  foreea  1^40  lb. 
Scale  of  distance  1^40^ 

Fig.  325. 
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C=  40  X  23  =  920  ft. -lb.  Considering  the  force  Fu  the  intercept  is ^/. 
since  F^  is  parallel  to  R,  and,  consequently,  to  Ct;  also,  ^''z  is  that  part 
of  the  line  C/ included  between  the  sides  f^and  de:,  which  meet  on  Ft. 
Measuring  ^r  /;  it  is  found  to  equal  28  ft.  Hence,  the  moment  of  /a 
about  C=  40  X  28  =  1,120  ft. -lb.  The  moment  of  F^  about  C=  Hy^fg 
=  40  X  13  =  520  ft.-lb.  The  moment  of  /•;  =  //X///  =  40  X  18  =  720 
ft. -lb.  Now  F%  and  F^  have  positive  moments,  since  they  tend  to  cause 
rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  while  F^.  has  a  nega- 
tive moment,  since  it  tends  to  cause  rotation  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Consequently,  adding  the  moments  algebraically,  the  resultant  moment 
=  1,120  -h  520  -  720  =  920  ft.-lb.^  the  same  as  the  moment  of  the 
resultant. 
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Having  described  the  fundamental  principles  of  Graphical 
Statics,  the  subject  of  Strength  of  Materials  will  now  be 
continued,  and  the  stresses  due  to  flexure  and  torsion 
discussed.  

BEAMS. 

1375.  Any  bar  resting  upon  supports  in  a  horizontal 
position  is  called  a  beam, 

1376.  A  simple  beam  is  a  beam  resting  upon  two 
supports  very  near  its  ends. 

1377.  A  cantilever  is  a  beam  resting  upon  one  sup- 
port in  its  middle,  or  which  has  one  end  fixed  (as  in  a  wall) 
and  the  other  end  free. 

1378.  A  restrained  beam  is  one  which  has  both 
ends  fixed  (as  a  plate  riveted  to  its  supports  at  both  ends). 

1379*  A  continuous  beam  is  one  which  rests  upon 
more  than  two  supports. 

In  this  Course,  the  continuous  beam  will  not  be  discussed, 
as  the  subject  requires  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics. 


REACTIONS   OF   SUPPORTS. 

1380*  All  forces  which  act  upon  beams  will  be  con- 
sidered as  vertical,  unless  distinctly  stated  otherwise.  Ac- 
cording to  the  third  law  of  motion,  every  action  has  an 
equal  and  oppK)site  reaction.  Hence,  when  a  beam  is  acted 
upon  by  downward  forces,  the  supports  react  upwards.  It 
is  required  to  find  the  value  of  the  reaction  at  each  support. 
If  a  simple  beam  is  uniformly  loaded  or  has  a  load  in  the 
middle,  it  is  evident  that  the  reaction  of  each  support  is 
one-half  the  load,  plus  one-half  the  weight  of  the  beam.  If 
the  load  is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the  beam,  or  if 
the  load  or  loads  are  not  in  the  middle,  the  reactions  of  the 
two  supports  will  be  different.  The  upward  reactions  are 
considered  positive,  and  the  downward  forces  negative.     In 
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order  that  a  beam  may  be  in  equilibrium,  three  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled : 

I.  The  algebraic  sum  of  all  vertical  forces  =  0. 

II.  The  algebraic  sum  of  all  horizontal  forces  =  0. 

III.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  forces 
about  any  point  =  0. 

Since  the  loads  act  downwards  and  the  reactions  upwards, 
the  first  condition  states  that  the  sum  of  all  the  loads  must 
equal  the  sum  of  the  reactions  of  the  supports. 

Example. — Let  /^i  be  the  reaction  of  the  left  support,  /?« the  reac- 
tion of  the  right  support,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  supports 
14  feet.     Suppose  that  loads  of  50,  80,  100,  70,  and  30  pounds  are  placed 
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Fig.  326. 

on  the  beam  at  distances  from  the  left  support  equal  to  2,  5,  8, 10,  and 
12*  feet.  resptH  tively.  Required  the  reactions  of  the  supports,  neg- 
lecting the  weight  of  the  beam.     See  Fig.  320. 
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Solution. — The  reactions  may  be  found  graphically  by  resolving 
the  resultant  of  the  weights  (which,  in  this  case,  acts  vertically  down- 
wards) into  two  parallel  components,  passing  through  the  points 
of  support.  The  sum  of  the  reactions  is  equal  lo  the  sum  of  the  com- 
ponents, but  the  two  sums  have  different  signs.  Draw  the  beam  to 
some  convenient  scale,  and  locate  the  loads  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
Draw  the  force  diagram,  making  O  i  =  50  lb  ,  /-J  =  80  lb.,  etc.,  O  6 
representing  the  force  polygon. 

Choose  a  point  d  on  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  /l,  and  draw  the 
equilibrium  polygon  abcdefga:ab  and/  g  intersect  at  h,  the 
point  through  which  the  resultant  R  must  pass.  Draw  P  x  parallel  to 
fl/,  and  O  X  will  be  the  reaction  (=  component)  /?i,  and  x  5  the  reac- 
tion Rt.  Measuring  O  x  and  x  5  to  the  same  scale  used  to  draw  O  5, 
we  find  Rx  =  161  lb.,  and  7?,  =  169  lb.  By  calculation,  Rx  =  160.4  lb., 
and  R^  =  169.6  lb.  This  shows  that  the  graphical  method  is  accurate 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  larger  the  scale  used,  the  more 
accurate  will  be  the  results. 

The  reactions  and  forces  acting  upwards  will  always  be 
considered  as  positive,  or  +>  and  the  downward  weights  as 
negative,  or  — .  It  is  plain  that  the  first  condition  of 
equilibrium  is  satisfied  when  the  sum  of  the  positive  forces 
and  reactions  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  negative  forces. 


THE   VERTICALr   SHEAR. 

1381«  In  Fig.  326,  imagine  that  part  of  the  beam  at  a 
minute  distance  to  the  left  of  a  vertical  line  passing  through 
the  point  of  support  ./4,  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  reaction  7?^= 
160  pounds,  and  that  part  to  the  right  of  the  line  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  equal  downward  force  due  to  the  load.  The  two 
forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  tend  to  shear  the  beam. 

Suppose  the  line  had  been  situated  at  the  point  marked  3 
instead  of  at  -^ ;  the  reaction  upwards  would  then  be  partly 
counterbalanced  by  the  60-pound  weight,  and  the  total 
reaction  at  this  point  would  be  160  —  50  =  110  pounds. 
Since  the  upward  reaction  must  equal  the  downward  load  at 
the  same  point,  the  downward  force  at  3  also  equals  110 
pounds,  and  the  shear  at  this  point  is  110  pounds.  At  the 
point  6j  or  any  point  between  5  and  <9,  the  downward  force 
due  to  the  weight  at  the  left  is  50  +  80  =  130  pounds,  and 
the  upward  reaction  is  160  pounds.     The  resultant  shear  is 
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therefore,  160  —  130  =  30  pounds.  At  any  point  between 
8  and  10,  the  shear  is  IGO  -  (50  +  80  +  100)  =  -  70  pounds. 
The  negative  sign  means  nothing  more  than  that  the  weights 
exceed  the  reaction  of  the  left-hand  support. 

The  vertical  shear  equals  the  reaction  of  the  left-hand 
support,  minus  all  the  loads  on  the  beam  to  the  left  of  the  point 
considered. 

For  a  simple  beam,  the  greatest  positive  shear  is  at  the 
left-hand  support,  and  the  greatest  negative  shear  is  at  the 
right-hand  support,  and  both  shears  are  equal  to  the  reactions 
at  those  points. 

1382.    The  vertical  shear  may  be  represented  graphi- 

^-        K*  ^• 

,1. 


cally,   as  shown   in   Fig.  327,  which   is  Fig.  %%C>  repeated. 
Draw  the  force  diagram,  continue  the  hncs  of  action  of  R,  and 
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R^  downwards  and  make  O*  5*  -=-0  6.  Through  x  draw  the 
horizontal  line  x  x*^  called  the  shear  axis.  The  vertical 
shear  is  the  same  for  any  point  between  A  and  2  and  =  O  x 
=  0'  jr"  =  160;  hence,  draw  O'  h  parallel  to  x  jr*,  and  any 
ordinate  measured  from  x  x'  to  O*  A,  between  O*  and  //  = 
160  pounds  =  the  vertical  shear  at  any  point  between  O'  and 
h  when  (7  h=.  A  2.  Through  i,  draw  1  k  and  project  the 
points  2  and  6  upon  it,  in  i  and  k.  Then,  the  length  of  the 
ordinate  between  x  x*  and  /  ^  =  the  vertical  shear  between 
i2sA  5.    In  the  same  way,  find  the  remaining  points  /,  m,  etc. 

The  broken  line  O'  h  i /  is  called  the  shear  llnet 

and  the  figure  (9'  h  i r  s  t  x*  x*  \%  called  the  sliear 

dlaf^am.  To  find  the  shear  at  any  point,  as  11^  project 
the  point  upon  the  shear  axis  and  measure  the  ordinate  to 
the  shear  line,  drawn  through  the  projected  point.  If  the 
ordinate  is  measured  from  the  shear  axis  upwards,  the  ver- 
tical shear  is  positive ;  if  downwards,  it  is  negative.  For  the 
point  ii,  the  vertical  shear  =  — 140  lb.  The  maximum 
negative  vertical  shear  is  —  170  lb.  =  jit'  /  =  jr  5.  The 
greatest  shear,  whether  positive  or  negative,  is  the  one 
which  the  beam  must  be  designed  to  withstand. 

1383«  A  beam  seldom  fails  through  shearing,  but 
generally  breaks  by  reason  of  the  load  bending  and  breaking 
it;  that  is,  through  flexure.  In  order  to  design  a  beam  to 
resist  flexure,  the  greatest  (maximum)  bending  moment 
must  be  known. 

The  bending  moment  at  any  point  of  a  beam  is  the  alge- 
braic sum  of  the  moments  of  all  of  the  forces  (the  reaction 
included^  acting  upon  the  beam^  on  either  side  of  that  pointy 
the  point  being  considered  as  the  center  of  moments. 

The  expression  "algebraic  sum"  refers  to  the  fact  that, 
when  considering  the  forces  acting  at  the  left  of  the  point 
taken,  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  acting  upwards  are 
considered  positive,  and  the  moments  of  all  the  forces  acting 
downwards  are  considered  negative.  Hence,  the  algebraic 
sum  is  the  moment  of  the  left  reaction  about  the  given  point, 
minus  the  sum  of  the  moments  about  the  same  point  of  all 
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the  downward  forces  between  the  reaction  and  the  given 
point.  Should  there  be  any  force  or  forces  acting  upwards, 
their  moments  must  be  added^  since  they  are  positive.  If 
the  forces  on  the  right  of  the  point  are  considered,  all  lever 
arms  are  negative,  distances  to  the  left  of  the  point  being  +, 
to  the  right,  —  (see  Art.  1371).  Hence,  the  downward 
forces  give  positive  moments,  and  the  right  reaction  gives  a 
negative  moment.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  downward 
forces  on  the  right  and  the  upward  forces  on  the  left  tend 
to  rotate  the  beam  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
while  the  downward  forces  on  the  left  and  the  upward  forces 
on  the  right  tend  to  rotate  the  beam  in  the  opposite  direction. 

1 384.  To  find  the  bending  moment  for  any  point  of  a 
beam,  as  7  in  Fig.  327,  by  the  graphical  method,  draw  the 
vertical  line  l-T  through  the  point.  Let  j  =  that  part  of 
the  line  included  between  ^^and  a  c  f  g  oi  the  equilibrium 
polygon  (  =  vertical  intercept).  Then,  Hx  y=  the  bending 
moment.  //,  of  course,  =  the  pole  distance  =  P  u.  For 
any  other  point  on  the  beam,  the  bending  moment  is  found 
in  the  same  manner — i.  e.,  by  drawing  a  vertical  line  through 
the  point  and  measuring  that  part  of  it  included  between 
the  upper  and  lower  lines  of  the  equilibrium  polygon.  The 
scale  to  which  the  intercept  j  is  measured  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  drawing  the  length  A  B  of  the  beam.  The  pole 
distance  //  is  measured  to  the  same  scale  as  O  5,  In  the 
present  case,  y  =  2.05  feet,  and  //=  349  pounds;  hence,  the 
bending  moment  for  the  point  7  is  H y  =  349  X  2.05  =  716.45 
foot-pounds. 

NoTK.— The  expression  **  foot-pounds,"  used  in  stating  the  value  of 
a  momciU,  nuist  not  be  confounded  with  foot-pounds  of  work.  The 
former  means  simply  that  a  force  has  been  multiplied  by  a  distance, 
while  the  latter  means  that  a  resistance  has  been  overcome  through  a 
distance.  In  expressing  the  value  of  a  moment,  the  force  is  usually 
measured  in  pounds  or  tons,  and  the  distance  in  inches  or  feet;  hence, 
the  moment  may  be  inch-pounds  or  inch-tons  and  foot-pounds  or  foot- 
tons.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  bending  moment  will  always  be 
expressed  in  inch-pounds,  the  length  of  the  beam  being  always 
measured  in  inches,  and,  consequently,  also  the  length  of  the  inter- 
cept y. 

1385.  If  expressed  in  inch-pounds,  the  value  of  the 
moment  just   found  is  715.45  X  12  =  8,585.4  inch-pounds. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  after  the  force  diagram  and  equilib- 
I  rium  polygon  have  been  drawn  the  value  of  the  bending 
moment  dej)ends  solely  upon  the  value  of  j,  since  the  length 
Pu  =  ff  is  fixed.  At  the  points  a  and  ^,  directly  under  the 
points  of  support  of  the  beam,  /  =  0 ;  hence,  for  these  two 
points,  bending  moment  =  ///  =  //  x  0  =  0 ;  that  is,  for  any 
simple  beam,  the  bending  moment  at  either  support  is  zero. 
The  greatest  value  for  the  bending  moment  will  evidently  be 
at  the  point  S,  since  d  8'  is  the  longest  vertical  line  which 
can  be  included  between  a  g  and  a  c  f  g. 

The  figure  a  c  e  g  a\%  called  the  dlasrram  of  bendinsr 
moments. 

1386.     Consider  now  the  case  of  a  simple  beam  uniformly 

loaded.     Let  the  distance  between  the  supports  in  Fig.  328 

be  12  feet,  and  let  the  total  load  uniformly  distributed  over 

the  beam  be  216  pounds.     Divide  the  load  into  a  convenient 

number  of  equal  parts,  the  more  the  better,  say  12,  in  this 

case.     The  load  which  each  part  represents  is  216  -r- 12  =  18 

pounds.     For  convenience,    lay   off   (?   C  on   the   vertical 

through  the  left-hand  support,  equal  to  216  pounds  to  the 

scale  chosen,  and  divide  it  into  12  equal  parts,  O  a,  a  b,  etc. ; 

each  part   will    represent   18   pounds   to   the   same   scale. 

Choose  a  pole  P^  and  draw  the  rays  P  O^  P  a^  Pb^   etc. 

Through  the  points  d^  e^  etc.,  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the 

equal  subdivisions  of  the  load,  draw  the  verticals  d  i,  c  3, 

/5,  etc.,  intersecting  the  horizontals  through  O^  a^  /;,  etc., 

in  i,  J,  5,  etc.     Draw  O  i,  1-2^  2-3,  3-^^  J^-S,  etc.,  and  the 

broken  line  thus  found  will  be  the  shear  line.     In  drawing 

the  shear  line  for  a  uniform  load  in  this  manner,  it  is  assumed 

that  each  part  of  the  total  load  is  concentrated  at  its  center 

of  gravity,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  force  equal  to  each 

small  load  (18  lb.)  acts  upon  the  beam  at  each  of  the  points 

d^  e^  /,  etc. 

Construct  the  diagram  of  bending  moments  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  by  drawing  g  i  parallel  to  P  (9,  i  k  parallel  to 
Pa^  etc.  Draw  P M  parallel  to  g  h^  and  M  q  horizontal; 
if  y  is  the  shear  axis.     When  the  load  is  uniform  and  the 
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work  has  been  done  correctly,  O  M  should  equal  M  C — thai 
is,  the  reactions  of  the  two  supports  are  equ^. 

13S7.  The  shear  line  is  not  a  broken  line  in  reality,  as 
shown,  since  the  load  is  distributed  evenly  over  the  entire 
beam,  and  not  divided  into  small  loads  concentrated  at  d,  e,f. 
etc.,  as  was  assumed.     The  points  /,  S,  etc.,  are  evidently 


too  high,  and  the  points  5,  ^,  etc.,  too  low.  To  find  the 
real  shear  line,  bisect  the  lines  1-3,  3-4,  etc.,  locating  the 
points   6',    7,   *,    etc.      Trace    a    line    through    O,    6,    7, 

8 V,  and  it  will  be  the  real  shear  line.     For  all  cases  of 

a  uniform  load,  the  shear  line  will  be  straight  and  may  be 
drawn  from  O  to  jV  directly. 

The  diagram  of  bending  moments  is  also  not  quite  exact, 
but  may  be  corrected  by  tracing  a  curve  through  the  points 
g  and  //,  which  shall  be  tangent  to  g  i,  i  k,  k  /,  etc.,  at  their 
middle  points,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
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1388.  To  find  the  maximum  bending  moment  for  any 
beam  having  two  supports,  draw  a  vertical  line  through  r, 
where  the  shear  line  cuts  the  shear  axis,  and  the  intercept, 
st=)\  on  the  diagram  of  bending  moments,  will  be  the 
greatest  value  of  j,  and,  consequently,  the  greatest  bending 
moment  =  //  x  J.  In  the  present  example,  H=  Pu=  247. 5 
pounds  and  maximum  j'  =  5/=  15.72  inches;  hence,  the 
maximum  bending  moment  =  H y=.  247.5  X  15.72  =  3,890.7 
inch-pounds.  The  above  is  true,  no  matter  how  the  beam 
may  be  loaded.  In  Fig.  327,  the  shear  line  cuts  the  shear 
axis  at  j,  and  d  8\  on  the  vertical  through  z.  was  shown 
previously  to  be  the  maximum  intercept. 

1389.  If  there  is  a  uniform  load  on  the  beam  and  one 

or  more  concentrated  loads,  as  in  Fig.  829,  the  method  of 

finding  the  moment  diagram  and  shear  line  is  similar  to  that 

used  in  the  last  case.     In  Fig.  329,  let  the  length  A  B  oi  the 

beam  be  15  feet;  the  uniformly  distributed  load  180  pounds, 

with  two  concentrated  loads,  one  of  24  pounds,  5  feet  from 

A^  and  the  other  of  30  pounds,  11  feet  from  A.     Draw  the 

beam  and  loads  as  shown,  the  length  of  the  beam  and  the 

distances  of  the  weights  from  A  being  drawn  to  scale.     Divide 

the  uniform  load  into  a  convenient  number  of  equal  parts, 

say  10  in  this  case;  each  part  will  then  represent  ^^§-  =  18 

pounds.     Draw  A  O  C^as  usual,  and  lay  off  3  of  the  18-pound 

subdivisions  from  O  downwards;  then  lay  off  24  pounds,  to 

represent  the  first  weight.     Lay  off  four  more  of  the  equal 

subdivisions,  and  then  the  30-pound  weight.     Finally,  lay 

off  the  remaining  three  equal  subdivisions,  the  point  C  being 

the  end  of  the  last  18-pound  subdivision.     O  C  should  then 

equal  180  +  24  -f  30  =  234  pounds  to  the  scale  to  which  the 

weights  were  laid  off.     It  will  be  noticed  in  the  above  that 

the  equal  subdivisions  of  the  load  were  laid  off  on  C^  C  until 

that  one  was  reached  on  which  the  concentrated  loads  rested, 

and  that  the  concentrated  loads  were  laid  off  before  the 

equal  subdivision  on  which  the  concentrated  load  rested  was 

laid  off.     Had  one  of  the  concentrated  loads  been  to  the 

right  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  subdivision  on  which  it 
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rests,  the  weight  of  the  subdivision  would  have  been  laid  off 
first.  Locate  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  equal  subdivisions 
and  draw  the  verticals  through  them  as  in  the  previous  case. 
Choose  a  pole  P,  draw  the  rays,  the  diagram  of  bending 
moments,  and  the  shear  axis  jT/y,  as  previously  described. 


To  find  the  maximum  bending  moment,  the  shear  line 
must  be  drawn  and  its  intersection  with  the  shear  axis 
determined. 

The  weight  of  the  uniform  load  per  foot  of  length  is 
J^"  =  12  lb.  The  weight  of  that  part  between  yl  and  the 
center  of  the  24-lb.  weight  is  13  X  5  —  CO  lb.  Lay  off 
0  1=W  lb.  and  draw  1-2  horizontal,  cutting  the  vertical 
through  the  center  of  the  2-1-lb.  weight  in  3.  Draw  0  2  and 
it  will  be  a  part  of  the  shear  line.  Lay  off  2-3  vertically 
downwards,  eijual  to  24  lb.,  locating  the  points.  Layoff 
0  4  equal  to  ]■;  X  11  +  24  =^  l.'i'i  lb.,  and  draw  the  horizontal 
^-5,  cutting  the  vertical  through  the  center  of  the  30-lb. 
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weight  in  5.  Join  3  and  5  by  the  straight  line  3-5,  Lay  off 
5-6  vertically  downwards  equal  to  30  lb.  Draw  the  horizon- 
tal C  Ny  intersecting  the  vertical  B  q  N  m  N  and  join  G  and 
A'  by  the  straight  line  6  N,  The  broken  line  O  2'3-5-6  N  is 
the  shear  line  and  cuts  the  shear  axis  in  the  point  r.  Draw- 
ing the  vertical  r  b  a^  through  r,  it  intersects  the  moment 
diagram  in  a  and  b\  hence,  ^  ^  is  the  maximum  y.  For  this 
case,  the  maximum  bending  moment  =11  xy  =300  X  18.36 
=  5,508  in. -lb. 

It  is  better,  in  ordinary  practice,  to  choose  the  pole  Pom, 
line  perpendicular  to  O  C  and  at  some  distance  from  O  C 
easily  measured  with  the  scale  used  to  lay  off  O  C,  Thus, 
suppose  (?  C  to  be  laid  off  to  a  scale  of  1'  =  GO  lb.  At  some 
convenient  point,  as  My  on  O  C,  draw  a  perpendicular  line 
and  choose  a  point  on  this  line  whose  distance  from  O  C 
shall  be  easily  measurable,  say  3 J'.  Then,  H  is  known  to 
be  exactly  60  X  3^  =  210  lb.  and  will  not  have  to  be  meas- 
ured when  finding  the  bending  moment  H y. 

1390.  If  the  student  has  familiarized  himself  with  the 
method  of  constructing  the  shear  and  moment  diagrams  for 
concentrated  loads,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  preceding  operations,  which  may  be  condensed  into  the 
following 

Rule. — Divide  the  beam  into  an  even  number  of  parts  (the 
greater  the  better),  and  the  uniform  load  into  half  as  many. 
Consider  the  divisions  of  the  load  as  concentrated  loads 
applied^  alternately ^  at  the  various  points  of  division  of  the 
beam  (the  ends  included);  that  is,  the  first  point  of  division 
(the  support)  carries  no  load,  the  next  one  does^  the  following- 
one  does  noty  etc.  Then  proceed  as  in  the  ordinary  case  of 
concentrated  loads. 

ExAMPLB. — Find  the  reactions  of  the  supports,  the  maximum  bend- 
ing moments,  and  the  maximum  vertical  shear  of  the  beam  shown  in 
Fig.  830,  which  has  one  overhanging  end. 

Solution. — Draw  (7C^'and  the  force  diagram  in  the  usual  manner. 
Construct  the  bottom  curve  of  the  moment  diagram  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  preceding  cases.  The  side  de  is  parallel  to  P4\  e  h\% 
parallel  to  P  C,  and  cuts  the  vertical  through  the  right  reaction  in  h. 


7rt3 
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Join  h  and  g  by  tlie  straight  line  g  h,  and  draw  P  J/panillcl  to.^/j. 
Then.  O.M='r,Va.  =  Itft  reaction  and  .!/(:=  173  lb.  =  right  reaction. 
The  shear  line  is  drawn  as  m  the  previous  cases  until  the  point  n,  on 
the  veni>:al  Int,  \i  rtai-hed;  kn  here  denotes  the  vertical  shear  for 
any  point  between  the  50-Ib.  weight  and  the  right  support,  and  this 
shear  is  negative.  The  point  k  denotes  the  intersection  of  the  shear 
axis  and  the  vertical  through  the  right  support.     For  any  point  to  the 


Lre,  and  is  equal 
,  and  draw  q  r 


right  of  k.  between  k  and  /,  tiie  vertii:al  shear  is  positiv 
to  70  lb. ;  hence,  lay  off  k  g  upwards  equal  to  70  lb.. 

horiiontal.     The  line,  UTi-'i-T, —  m/  r\s  the  shear  line.     Measur- 

ingOJ/,i'«,  and -(■}-,  it  is  found  that  0,1/=  77  lb.,  ^n  =  -  1031b.,ana 
-ff  — 70  Ih,;  therefore, /■«=  -  103  lb.  =  maximum  vertical  shear;  f  J 
it)  evidently  the  maximum/;  hence,  the  maximum  bending  n 
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VotfiAjgQa g a i c d t g  is 


=  5,200  in.-lb.     Any  value  oty  measured  ir 
positive,  and  any  value  measured  i 


triangle  <^^  is  negative.     Consequently,  the  bending 

paint  between  f  and  the  vertical,   through  the  c 

wdgtit,isnegadve,Bince//X(— ,y)=  — //>■    l"*" 


of  the  70-lb. 
when  design- 


ins  beans  with  overhanging  <jtuds,  the  maximum  bending  moment, 
■hether  positive  or  negative,  should  be  used.  In  the  present  case,  the 
niaiimum  negative  j",  or  Aj,  is  less  than  the  maximum  positive  _>•,  or 
'i\  therefore,  the  maximum  negative  bending  moment  is  also  less 
tluii  the  ma-«itniiiw  po«itiv«  momccL 
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Example. — Fig.  831  shows  a  beam  overhanging  both  support^ 
which  carries  a  uniform  load  of  15  pounds  per  foot  of  length,  and  has 
five  concentrated  loads  at  distances  from  the  supports  as  marked  in 
the  figure.  Required  the  reactions  of  the  supports,  the  maximum 
positive  and  negative  bending  moments,  and  the  maximum  vertical 
shear. 

Solution. — Construct  the  force  diagram  and  equilibrium  polygon 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  continuing  the  latter  to  b  and  /i,  points  on  the 
verticals  passing  through  the  ends  of  the  beam.  Draw  b  h  and  ag 
parallel  to  PC  and  P  O  respectively,  intersecting  the  verticals  through 
the  points  of  support  in  A  and  g.  Join  g  and  A,  and  draw  P  B  parallel 
to  g  h.  Then,  C>  ^  =  588  lb.  =  /?i.  and  ^  C  =  613  lb.  =  R^.  Through 
P^  draw  the  shear  axis  m  q.  To  draw  the  shear  line,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: The  shear  for  any  point  to  the  left  of  the  left  support  is 
negative,  and  for  any  point  to  the  right  of  the  right  support  is 
positive ;  between  the  two  supports  it  is  positive  or  negative,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  loading,  and  the  point  considered.  The  negative 
shear  at  the  left  support  =  15  X  6 -f- 100  =  190  lb.;  hence,  Isiy  oS  Bd 
downwards  equal  to  190  lb.  For  a  point  to  a  minute  distance  to  the 
right  of  <r,  the  shear  is  15  X  3  +  100  =  145  lb.  =  ^/,  and  for  a  minute 
distance  to  the  left,  it  is  15  x  3  =  45  lb.  =  ^  /  ;  at  w,  it  is  0.  Conse- 
quently, m  ifd  is  the  shear  line  between  the  end  of  the  beam  and  the 
left  support.     Lay  off  Ol  =  Bd=\Wi  lb.  and    draw  the  shear  line 

l-S-3'4 — n  in  the  usual  manner.     Draw  the  shear  line  S-O-J  q, 

laying  off  ytJ  =  15  X  8  +  100  =  220  lb. ;  /(;  =  100  +  15  X  2i  =  137i  lb.,  and 
C-7  —  100  lb.      At  q,  the  vertical  shear  is  again  0.      The  broken  line 

m  if  d  1-2-3 n  5-0-7  q  is  the  shear  line.    The  maximum  positive 

bending  moment  is  //X/ = /"w  X  J^  =  1.000  X  22.5  =  22,500  in. -lb. 
The  greatest  maximum  negative  moment  is  //"X  (— ^)  =  /^«^X  — /.4  = 
1,000  X  —  11.6  =  —  11,600  in. -lb.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  two 
negative  and  one  positive  maximum  bending  moments. 


1391.  The  student  should  now  be  able  to  find  the 
bending  moment  for  any  beam  having  but  two  supports, 
whatever  the  character  of  the  loading.  The  bending  mo- 
ment plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  flexure  of  beams, 
which  is  the  next  subject  to  be  considered.  In  all  cases  of 
loading  heretofore  considered,  no  other  forces  than  the 
loads  themselves  have  been  considered.  Should  forces  act 
upon  the  beam  which  are  not  vertical,  the  force  polygon 
will  be  no  longer  a  straight  line,  but  a  broken  line  somewhat 
similar  in  character  to  O  l'2-S-Jf.-5  in  Fig.  321. 
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In  Fig,  332  is  shown  a  cantilever  beam  projecting:  10  ft. 
from  the  wall.  It  carries  a  uniform  load  of  IC  pounds  per 
foot  of  length,  and  a  concentrated  load  of  40  pounds  at  a 
distance  of  3^  feet  from  the  wall.  The  maximum  bending 
moment  is  required.  The  method  is  similar  to  the  last, 
except  that,  as  there  is  but  one  support,  there  can  be  but 
one  reaction.      Since  the  beam  is  10  feet  long,  the  total 


acalt  of  for«e$  iftlOO  Ibt 


Weight  of  the  uniform  load  is  16  X  10  =  160  pounds.    Henri-, 
the  reaction  =  160  -f  40  =  200  pounds. 

Draw  O  C  equal  to  200  lb,,  to  some  convenient  scale. 
Draw  P  C  perpendicular  to  O  C  a,t  C  and  choose  the  pole  /' 
*t  a  convenient  distance  from  0  C.  For  convenience. 
<iivide  the  uniform  load  into  10  equal  parts,  as  shown ;  then, 
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each  part  will  represent  16  lb.  Lay  off  O  i,  1-2^  2-3^  each 
equal  to  16  lb.,  and  3-4  equal  to  40  lb.  Also,  -4-5,  6-6,  6-7, 
etc.,  equal  to  16  lb.  each.  3  ft.  3  in.  =  3ift.,  and  16X3J 
=  52  lb.  Lay  off  O  a  =  b'Z  lb.,  and  draw  a  d,  meeting  the 
vertical  through  the  center  of  the  weight  in  ^.  Draw  O  b\ 
lay  off  ^  r  equal  to  40  lb.  and  draw  C  n.  O  6  c  n  is  the 
shear  line.  The  perpendicular  through  the  point  C  coincides 
with  PC;  hence,  n  P  Cis  the  shear  axis.  Draw  the  linage  f 
of  the  moment  diagram  as  in  the  previous  cases.  In  Fig. 
329,  and  \n  the  preceding  figures,  the  line  g  h  was  drawn 
connecting  the  extreme  ends  of  the  bottom  line ;  in  other 
words,  it  joined  the  points  where  the  equilibrium  polygon 
cut  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  reactions  of  the  supports. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  this  case,  because  there  is  no  right 
reaction ;  therefore,  g  h  must  be  drawn  by  means  of  some 
other  property  of  the  polygon.  In  the  previous  cases,  the 
shear  axis  was  drawn  perpendicular  to  (?  C  at  the  point 
where  a  line  through  the  pole  P  parallel  to  g  h  cut  O  C,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  shear  axis  was  drawn  through  the  point 
which  marked  the  end  M  of  the  left  reaction  O  M.  In  the 
present  case.  Fig.  332,  the  point  C  is  the  end  of  the  left 
reaction;  hence,///  is  parallel  to  P Cy  Agis  the  maximum 
^,  and  the  bending  moment  ^H y  =  /*  C  X  A  ^  =  250  X  45= 
11,250  inch-pounds. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  distance  j  =  //  ^  is  meas- 
ured from  the  line  ///upwards,  while,  for  all  points  between 
the  supports  in  the  previous  examples,  this  distance  was 
measured  downwards.  The  same  observation  is  true  for  any 
point  between  //  and/;  hence,  for  a  cantilever,  all  bending 
moments  are  negative. 

1392.  All  the  cases  of  beams  heretofore  given  might 
have  been  solved  by  analytical  methods — that  is,  by  alge- 
braic processes  and  formulas ;  but  the  graphical  method  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  it  is  usually  shorter,  very  nearly  as 
accurate,  and  less  liable  to  error.  Moreover,  when  the  dia- 
gram has  once  been  drawn,  both  the  bending  moment  and 
the  shear  for  any  point  can  be  instantly  determined.     Ex* 
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cept  in  special  cases,  the  graphical  method  will  be  employed 
to  determine  the  maximum  bending  moment,  but  in  some 
particular  cases  formulas  will  be  used,  by  which  the  result 
can  be  obtained  more  quickly  than  by  the  graphical  method. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  A  simple  beam  24  feet  long  carries  4  concentrated  loads  of  100, 
180,  240,  and  120  pounds  at  distances  from  the  left  support  of  4,  10,  16, 
and  21  feet,  respectively,  (a)  What  are  the  values  of  the  reactions  ? 
(^)  What  is  the  maximum  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds  ? 


Ans  \  (^)  >?»  =  83»i  lb. ;  /?,  =  8«6|  lb. 
'  i  (^)  28.480  in..lb. 


2.  A  simple  beam  carries  a  uniform  load  of  40  pounds  per  foot,  and 
supports  two  concentrated  loads  of  500  and  400  pounds  at  distances 
from  the  left  support  of  5  and  13  feet,  respectively.  The  length  of  the 
beam  is  18  feet.  What  are  (a)  the  reactions  ?  (d)  The  maximum  bend- 
ing moment  in  inch-pounds  ?  a       j  (a)  Ri  =  854J  lb. ;  Rt  =  765|  lb. 

*  I  {b)  48.846  in. -lb. 
3.  A  cantilever  projects  10  feet  from  a  wall  and  carries  a  uniform 
load  of  60  pounds  per  foot ;  it  also  supports  three  concentrated  loads 
of  100,  300,  and  500  pounds  at  distances  from  the  wall  of  2,  5,  and  9 
feet,  respectively.  Required,  (a)  the  maximum  vertical  shear,  and  {b) 
the  maximum  bending  moment  in  inch-pounds. 

Ans  \  (^>  -  ^'^  ^^• 

\  {b)  -  110,400  in. -lb. 

4  A  beam  which  overhangs  one  support  sustains  six  concentrated 
loads  of  160  lb.  each  at  distances  from  the  left  support  of  4  ft.  9  in., 
7  ft.,  9  ft.  6  in.,  12  ft..  15  ft.,  and  18  ft.  3  in.,  respectively,  the  distance 
between  the  supports  being  16  ft.  What  arc  {a)  the  reactions  ?  {b)  The 
maximum  bending  moment  ?  An«  i  (^)  ^^  —  *^^'^  ^^- »  ^^"^  —  ^^^^^  ^^• 


'  i  {b)  20,460  in. -lb. 


5.  A  beam  which  overhangs  both  supports  equally  carries  a  uni- 
form load  of  80  pounds  per  foot,  and  has  a  load  of  1,000  pounds  in  the 
middle,  the  length  of  the  beam  being  15  feet,  and  the  distant^  between 
the  supports  8  feet.  What  is  {a)  the  vertical  shear  ?  (b)  The  maximum 
bending  moment  ?  .  j^       j  (cr)  H20  lb. 

'  I  (b)  25,800  in. -lb. 

Note. — The  student  may  not  obtain  the  exact  answers  given  above, 
but  if  his  results  do  not  diner  by  more  than  1;^,  he  will  know  that  his 
method  is  right.  

NEUTRAL   AXIS. 
1393.     In  Fig.  333,  let  A  B  C  I)  represent  a  cantilever. 
Suppose  that  a  force  /^acts  upon  it  at  its  extremity  ./.   The 
beam  will  t.hen  be  bent  into  the  shape  shown  by  A'  B  CD'. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  cut  that  the  upper  part  A'  B  is 
now  longer  than  it  was  before  the  force  was  applied ;  i.  e., 
A'  B  is  longer  than  A  B.  It  is  also  evident  that  H  C  is 
shorter  than  D  C.  Hence,  the  effect  of  the  force  F  in  bend-, 
ing  the  beam  is  to  lengthen  the  upper  fibers  and  to  shorten 


PlO.  sss. 
the  lower  ones.  In  other  words,  when  a  cantilever  is  bent 
through  the  action  of  a  load,  the  upper  fibers  are  in  tension 
and  the  lower  fibers  in  compression.  The  reverse  is  the 
case  in  a  simple  beam  in  which  the  upper  fibers  are  in  com- 
pression and  the  lower  fibers  in  tension.     Further  consider- 


Fjo.  ail. 
ation  will  show  th;it  there  must  be  a  fiber,  5  S',  which  is 
nt'ithor  lengthened  nor  shortened  when  the  beam  is  bent, 
i.  e.,  S'  .S"  =  S  S'.  Wlu-ii  the  beam  is  straight  the  fiber 
SS',  which  is  neither  lonjrthenod  nnr  shortened  when  the 
beam  is  bent,  is  called  the  neutral  line.     There  may  be 
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any  number  of  neutral  lines  dependent  only  on  the  width  of 
the  beam.     For,  let  b  a  d  c^  Fig.  333,  be  a  cross-section  of 
the  beam.     Project  s  upon  it  in  s^.     Make  b  s^  —  a  s^  and 
drawx,  J,;  then,  any  line  in  the  beam  which  touches  s^  s^ 
and  is  parallel  to  5  S'  is  a  neutral  line.     Thus,  in  Fig.  334, 
5,5',  S  S,  5,  5',  etc.,  are  all  neutral  lines.     The  line  5,  \ 
is  called  the  neutral  axis,  and  the  surface  S^  S'  S'  5,  is 
called  the  neutral  surface.     The  neutral  axis,  then,  is  the 
line  of  intersection  of  a  cross-section  with  the  neutral  sur- 
face.   It  is  shown  in  works  on  mechanics  that  /Ae  neutral 
axis  always  passes  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross- 
section  of  the  beam. 

1394.  Experimental  La^w. —  When  a  beam  is  bent,  the 
horizontal  elongation  {or  compression)  of  any  fiber  is  directly 
proportional  to  its  distance  from  the  neutral  surface,  and, 
since  the  strains  are  directly  proportional  to  the  horizontal 
stresses  in  each  fiber^  they  are  also  directly  proportional  to 
their  distances  from  the  neutral  surface^  provided  the  elastic 
limit  is  not  exceeded, 

1395«  Suppose  the  beam  to  be  a  rectangular  prism, 
then  every  cross-section  will  be  a  rectangle,  and  the 
neutral  axis  will  pass  through  the  center  o.     See  Fig.  335. 

Let  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  neutral  axis 
M  N  to  the  outermost  fiber  be  denoted  by  c,  and  the 
horizontal  unit  stress  (stress  per  square  inch)  at  the 
distance  c  from  the  axis  by  5.  If  a  is  the  area  of  a  fiber, 
the  stress  on  the  outermost  fibers  will  be  aS,  The  stress 
on  a  fiber  at  the   distance   unity  (1 

inch)  from  M N  is  —  ;  and  the  stress 

on  a  fiber  at  the  distance  r,  is  —  x  r, 

*        c         * 

= i.     The  moment  of  this  stress 

c 

the   axis  MN  is  ^  X  r,  = 

c 

The  moment  of  tiie  fig.  sas. 
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stress  on  any  other  fiber  at  a  distance  r,  from  M N  is 

5  5 

evidently  — ^^,*,  and  for  a  distance  r, ,  — ^^/,  etc.     If  « 

is  the  number  of  fibers,  the  sum  M  of  the  moments  of  the 
horizontal  stresses  on  all  the  fibers  is 

S  S  S 

|(^  r.«+  .z  r/+  a  r.'  + ^  r^)  =^a  (r.'-f  r/+  r.«+ r.«). 

Now,  let  r  be  a  quantity  whose  square  equals  the  mean  of 
the  squares  of  r, ,  r, ,  r, , r^.   Then,  r*-=   '       *     -^— ^  ; 

and,  therefore,  r,'+  r/  -}-  r,'  -}- +  ''n*=  '^  ''*•     Substituting 

5 
above,  we  get  J/  =  — ;/  ^  r*.     But,  since  ^  is  the  area  of  one 

fiber,  «  ^  is  the  area  of  all  the  fibers — that  is,  the  area  A  of 

the  cross-section ;  hence,  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the 

S 
horizontal  stresses  =  —  Ar^. 

c 

1396.  The  expression  A  r',  which  is  found  by  dividing 
a  section  into  a  large  number  of  minute  areas  (^,  a^  etc.), 
multiplying  each  area  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  an 
axis  (r,*,  r/,  r,',  etc.),  and  then  adding  the  products  thus 
obtained,  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section 
with  respect  to  that  axis,  and  is  usually  denoted  by  the 
letter  /.     Hence, 

I=Ar\  (115.) 

1397.  The  quantity  ;•.  whose  square  is  the  mean  of 
the  squares  of  all  the  distances  of  the  minute  areas  from  the 
axis,  is  called  the  radius  of  gyration. 

1398.  The  sum  of  the  moments  of  all  the  horizontal 

SSI 

stresses  may  then  be  written  as  —  A  r'  =  —  /,  or^"— .     This 

c  c  c 

expression  is  called  the  resisting^  moment,  since  it  is  the 

measure  of  the  resistance  of  the  beam  to  bending  (and, 

consequently,    to    breaking)    when    loaded.     The    resisting 

moment  must  equal  the  bending  moment  when  the  beam 
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is  in  equilibrium;   hence,  denoting  the  bending  moment 
by  if, 


i/=  5.-. 


(lie.) 


1399.  The  values  of  /  and  c  depend  wholly  upon  the 
size  and  form  of  the  cross-section  of  the  beam,  and  S^  is  the 
ultimate  strength  of  flexure  of  the  material. 

In  Table  29,  the  average  ultimate  strength  of  flexure  S^ 
is  given  for  a  number  of  different  materials. 


TARf.R 

20. 

HateriaL 

Uldmate  Strength  of 
Flexure  in  Lb.  per  Sq.  In. 

Cast  Iron 

88,000 

45,000 

120,000 

17,000 

14,000 

1,000 

2,000 

7,200 

12,500 

9,000 

11,000 

Wroucfht  Iron 

Steel  

Brass 

Ash 

Brick 

Stone 

Hemlock 

Oak.  white 

Pine,  white 

Pine,  yellow 

Hickory 


16,000 


1400*  Exact  values  of  /  for  most  cross-sections  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  calculus.  The  least 
value  of  /occurs  when  the  axis  passes  through  the  center  of 
gravity  of  the  cross-section — ^that  is,  when  /  is  found  with 
reference  to  the  neutral  axis. 

The  least  moments  of  inertia  for  a  number  of  different 
sections  are  given  in  the  Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia ;  also, 
the  area  of  the  sections  and  the  values  of  c.  The  dotted 
Une  indicates  the  position  of  the  neutral  axis«  about  which 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  taken. 
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In  the  Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia,  A  is  the  area  of  the 
section,  and  x  =  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter  =  3.1416.  It  will  be  noticed  that  d  is  always  taken 
vertically. 

1401.  To  use  formula  116,  find  the  bending  moment 
in  inch-pounds  by  the  graphical  method  previously  described, 
or  calculate  it  by  means  of  the  Table  of  Bending  Moments. 
If  it  is  desired  to  find  the  size  of  a  beam  that  will  safely 
resist  a  given  bending  moment,  take  S^  from  Table  29,  Art. 
1399»  and  divide  it  by  the  proper  factor  of  safety  taken 
from  Table  28.     Then,  formula  116  becomes 

M=^.         (117.) 

From  this  -  =  -«^.     Substituting  the  values  of  M^  f^  and 
c        o^ 

5^,  the  value  ,of  —  is  found.     The  kind  and  shape  of  beam 

having  been  decided  upon,  the  size  can  be  so  proportioned 

that  —  for  the  section  shall  not  be  less  than  the  value  cal- 
c 

culated  above.     An  example  will  make  this  clear. 

Example. — What  should  be  the  size  of  an  ash  g^irder  to  resist  safely 
a  bending  moment  of  28,000  inch-pounds,  the  cross-section  to  be  rect- 
angular and  the  load  steady  ? 

o  nr      S,I  I       Mf 

Solution. — M=z^ — ,  or  — =     ^  . 

fc  *         c         5« 

M=  28,(K)0;  from  Table  29,  Art.  1399,  S^  =  14,000;  from  Table 28, 
Art.  1362,/=  8. 

^,  /       28,000x8      ^^ 

^^^"'T=      14.000     =^^- 

From  the  table  of  Moments  of  Inertia,  /=  and  ^  =  -§•  for  » 

rectangle ;   hence,  —  r=  — ^  x  -7-  =  — s—  =  16,    or    bd^  •=.  96.      Any 

number  of  values  of  b  and  d  can  be  found  that  will  satisfy  this  eqtia- 

tion.     If  <^  is  taken  as  6  inches,  rt^' = -7P  =  16  and  ^=  ^^16  =  4.    Hence, 

o 

the  beam  may  be  a  6  x  4,  with  the  short  side  vertical.     When  possible, 

it  is  always  better  to  have  the  longer  side  vertical.     If  b  is  taken  as  2 

inches,  </*  =  48  and  d=  |/48  =  7  inches,  nearly;  hence,  a  2  X  7  will  also 
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answer  the  purpose.    The  advantage  of  using  a  2  X  7  instead  of  a  6  x  4 

is  evident,  since  the  6x4  contains  nearly  twice  as  much  material  as 

the  2  X  7-    Thus,  the  area  of  the  cross-section  of  a  6  X  4  is  24  square 

inches,  and  of  a  2  x  7,  14  square  inches.     Moreover,  the  2x7,  with  its 

long  side  vertical,  is  slightly  stronger  than  the  6x4,  with  its  short 

7       2x7*  6x4* 

side  vertical,  since  —  =  — 3 —  =  16^  for  the  former,  and  — Q —  =  16 

c  6  6 

for  the  latter.    If  the  6x4  had  its  longer  side  vertical,  thus  making  it 

/  4X6* 

a  4  X  6,  —  would  then  equal  — ^ —  =  24,  and  the  safe  bending  momen  t 

conld  be  increased  to  iy=i-^  =  ^^*^^^=:  42,000  in,-lb. 

1402«  If  the  breaking  bending  moment,  form  and  size 
of  the  cross-section  of  the  beam  are  known,  the  ultimate 
strength  of  flexure  5^  can  be  readily  found  from  formula 
116,  by  substituting  the  values  of  Af,  /,  and  r,  and  solving 
for  5,. 

Example. — ^A  cast  iron  bar,  2  inches  square,  breaks  when  the  maxi- 
mum bending  moment  =  68,860  inch -pounds;  what  is  its  ultimate 
strength  of  flexure  ? 

Solution. — Af=  S*  — ,  or  S*  =  — ?— .    ^  =  g-  =  1*. 

r       ^*  2*      ^,  -  ^  68,860X1         Anrcu^^u 

/=  r^  =  rg- ;  therefore,  5«  r=  — '       g —  =  47,520  lb.  per  sq.  m. 

1403«  In  order  to  save  time  in  calculating,  the  bend- 
ing moments  for  cases  of  simple  loading  are  given  in  the 
Table  of  Bending  Moments.  W  denotes  a  concentrated 
load,  and  w  the  uniform  load  per  inch  of  length.  All 
dimensions  are  to  be  taken  in  inches  when  using  the 
formulas. 

For  any  other  manner  of  loading  than  is  described  in  the 
Table  of  Bending  Moments,  the  maximum  bending  moment 
must  be  found  by  the  graphical  method. 

Example. — ^A  wrought  iron  cantilever,  6  feet  long,  carries  a  uniform 
load  of  50  potmds  per  inch.  The  cross-section  of  the  beam  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  with  the  vertex  downwards;  what  should  be  the  length 
of  a  side  ? 

Solution. — Af=—^ — ,  from  the  Table  of  Bending  Moments,  = 

50 X  (6  X  12y  __  j29,600  in..lb.     /=  —  and  r  =  I //,  from  the  Table 
3  00  o 
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of  Moments  of  Inertia;  hence,  -  =  -^.    5«  =  45,000.  from  Table  20, 

Art.  1399,  and/=  4,  from  Table  28,  Art.  1362.  Therefore,  180,000 
45,000  ^dd*  ...  120.000  X  4  X  24  -^  ^  ^.^^  ^^  ^. 
=  — 4~^"2r-^^^^  = 45:060 =»^^  Smcc  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  has  been  specified,  ^  can  not  be  given  an/  convenient 
value  in  order  to  find  d.  For  an  equilateral  triangle,  </=  ^  sin  60**  = 
.806  d.    Hence,  ^</*  =  ^  (.806  ^)»  =  .75  ^.    Therefore,  ^</«  =  .75  ^  = 

1,76.48  or3  =  4^^log^  =  ^^^^V^^-^  =  .85558,or^  =  7.17% 

'  ,  to  u 

nearly. 

Example.— What  weight  would  be  required  to  break  a  round  steel 

bar  4  inches  in  diameter,  10  feet  longs  fizc>d  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in 

the  middle  ? 

S  I  IVl 

SoLUTioK. — ^Use  formula  116;  M^-^—.     Here  ^=— ^r-.  fr<»"* 

c  8 

the  Table  of  Bending  Moments,  VoL  V;  54  =  120,000;  —  =  —z =s 

^         ^d 
2 

'^'      Tio«  -.     Wl  _lVx(\^y.  12)  _  120,000  X  8.1416  X  4»  ^ 

-^-.    wence.  -g- g ^ ,  or    *K= 

120,000X3.1416X64X8      ^,  .,^ ,. 
16xT2l<32 =  ^^'^^^  ^^ 


DEFLECTION   OF   BEAMS. 

1 404.  The  deflection,  or  amount  of  bending,  produced 
in  a  beam  by  one  or  more  loads  is  given  by  certain  general 
formulas,  whose  derivation  is  too  complicated  to  be  given 
here.  We  shall  give  the  formulas  only,  illustrating  tbeir 
application  by  examples. 

In  the  third  column  of  the  Table  of  Bending  Moments 
are  given  expressions  for  the  value  of  the  greatest  deflection 
of  a  beam  when  loaded  as  shown  in  the  first  column.  From 
this  it  is  seen  that  the  deflection  s  equals  a  constant  (de- 
pending upon  the  manner  of  loading  the  beam  and  upon  the 
condition  of  the  ends — whether  fixed  or  free),  multiplied  by 

-p-j*     Let  a  represent  the  constant  and  s  the  deflection; 

then, 

*  =  ^-^-  (118.) 
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In  the  above  formula,  E=  coefficient  of  elasticity,  and  is 
to  be  taken  from  Table  25,  Art.  1366,/=  length  in  inches, 
W^=  concentrated  load  in  pounds,  W  =  total  uniform  load 
in  pounds,  and  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  neutral 
axis;  a  has  values  varying  from  yf^  to  \. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  deflection  is  given  for  only 
nine  cases;  for  any  other  manner  of  loading  a  beam  than 
those  here  given,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  calculus  to  obtain 
the  deflection. 

Example. — ^What  will  be  the  maximum  deflection  of  a  simple 
wooden  beam  9  feet  long,  whose  cross-section  is  an  ellipse,  having 
axes  of  6  inches  and  4  inches  (short  axis  vertical),  under  a  concentrated 
load  of  1,000  pounds  ? 

Wi* 
Solution. — ^Use   formula    118,  j  =  «  'pl~*    From  the  Table  of 

Bending  Moments, 

«  =  -—.  Jr=  1,000  lb., /  =  9X12  =  108  in., 

E=  1.500,000  and  /=  ^  =  "^^J<^\ 

„  1,000  X  106»  X  g4  ^^^. 

^«^*  =  48X1,500.000X^X6X64  =  -®^^- 

1405.  The  principal  use  of  the  formula  for  deflection 
is  to  determine  by  its  means  the  stiffness  of  a  beam  or  shaft. 
In  designing  machinery,  it  frequently  occurs  that  a  piece 
may  be  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  load  with  perfect  safety, 
but  the  deflection  may  be  more  than  circumstances  will  per- 
mit; in  this  case,  the  piece  must  be  made  larger  than  is 
really  necessary  for  mere  strength.  An  example  of  this 
occurs*  in  the  case  of  locomotive  guides,  and  the  upper 
guides  of  a  steam  engine  when  the  engine  runs  under.  It 
\s  obvious  that  they  must  be  very  stiff.  In  such  cases  it  is 
usual  to  allow  a  certain  deflection,  and  then  proportion  the 
piece  so  that  the  deflection  shall  not  exceed  the  amount 
decided  upon. 

Example. — The  breadth  of  the  guides  of  a  certain  locomotive  is  not 
to  exceed  2^  inches.  Regarding  the  guides  as  fixed  at  both  ends,  (a) 
what  must  be  their  depth  to  resist  a  load  of  10,000  pounds  at  the  middle  ? 
The  guides  are  made  of  cast  iron  and  are  38  inches  long  between  the 
points  of  support,  (d)  What  weight  would  these  guides  be  able  to 
support  with  safety  ?  The  deflection  must  not  exceed  yjjy  of  an  inch. 
The  cross-section  is,  of  course,  rectangular. 
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Solution. — Since  the  load  comes  on  two  guides,  each  piece  xniist 
support  10,000 -+-2  =  5,000  lb.     In  the  formula, 

5=^  =  a^',  «  =  j^forthiscase,  Pr=  5,000.  7  =  88, 

i?=  15,000,000,  and /=-^  =  ?i^  =  ^^«.    Substituting. 

5,000  X88»X  16       _    1 
W  ^  -  193  X  15,000,000  X  ^d^  ""  200* 

or  ^=4/5pK^l^^I^  =  467',  nearly,  say  4H'.     Ans. 
r     1»2  X  15,000,000  X  8  /•      /  T¥ 

{d)  To  find  the  weight  which  these  guides  could  support  with  safety, 

use  formula  117,  M^  y^,  in  which  J/=  -1—^.  5*  =  88,000,/=  10, 

/     dd*      2i  X  (4H)'     60,625      ^  ,    ^.^  ^. 
7="6~=         6         -eTlir-     Substitutmg, 

38,000  X  50,625  X  8  _ 
^=     10X6,144X88     =«>^»^^^'     ^^ 

Hence,  the  beam  is  over  30^  stronger  than  necessary,  the 
extra  depth  being  required  for  stiffness. 


BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  How  much  will  a  simple  wooden  beam  16  ft.  long,  2  in.  wide  and 
4  in.  deep  deflect  under  a  load  in  the  middle  of  120  lb.  ?        Ans.  1.106'. 

2.  What  should  be  the  size  of  a  rectangular  yellow  pine  girder  20  ft. 
long,  to  sustain  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  1,800  lb.  ?  Assume  a 
factor  of  safety  for  a  varying  stress.  Ans.  5'  X  8*. 

8.  A  hollow  cylindrical  beam,  fixed  at  both  ends,  has  diameters  of 
8  in.  and  10  in.  If  the  beam  is  30  ft.  long  and  is  made  of  cast  iron.  («) 
what  steady  load  will  it  safely  support  at  15  ft.  from  one  of  the  sup- 
ports ?  (b)  What  force  will  be  required  to  rupture  the  beam  if  applied 
at  this  point  ?  .        ( (a)  8,158  lb. 

*  1(^)48, 946  lb. 

4.  A  simple  cylindrical  wrought-iron  beam,  resting  upon  supports 
24  ft.  apart,  sustains  three  concentrated  loads  of  350  lb.  each,  at  dis- 
tances from  one  of  the  supports  of  5,  12,  and  19  ft. ;  what  should  be  the 
diameter  of  the  beam  to  withstand  shocks  safely  ?     Ans.  4.71',  say  4f'. 

5.  Find  the  value  of  —  for  a  hollow  rectangle  whose  outside  dimen- 
sions are  10  in.  and  13  in.,  and  inside  dimensions  are  8  in.  and  10  in.; 
(a)  when  the  long  side  is  vertical ;  (b)  when  the  short  side  is  verticaL 


Ans.  \ («) I™!** 
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8.  What  is  the  deflection  of  a  steel  bar  1  in.  square  and  6  ft.  long, 
which  supports  a  load  of  100  lb.  at  the  center  ?  Ans,  .31104'. 

7.  Which  will  be  the  stronger,  a  beam  whose  cross-section  is  an 
equilateral  triangle,  one  side  measuring  15  in.,  or  one  whose  cross-sec- 
tion is  a  square,  one  side  measuring  9  in.  ?  Both  beams  are  of  the 
same  length.  Ans.  The  one  having  the  square  cross-section. 

8.  A  wooden  beam  of  rectangular  cross-section  sustains  a  uniform 
load  of  50  lb.  per  foot.  If  the  beam  is  8'  X  14'  and  16  ft.  long,  how 
much  more  will  it  deflect  when  the  short  side  is  vertical  than  when 
the  long  side  is  vertical  ?  Ans.  .055417'. 

COMPARISON  OF  STRENGTH  AND  STIFFNESS 

OF  BEAMS. 

1406.  Consider  two  rectangular  beams,  loaded  in  the 
same  manner,  having  the  same  lengths  and  bending 
moments,  but  different  breadths  and  depths.     Then, 

Mz^  S^  =  S^  (1)  and  J/=  S^  (2).     Dividing  (1)  by 

Equation  3  shows  that,  if  both  beams  have  the  same 
depth,  their  strengths  will  vary  directly  as  their  breadths, 
i.  e.,  if  the  breadths  are  increased  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  times,  their 
strengths  will  also  be  increased  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  times.  It  also 
shows  that,  if  the  breadths  are  the  same  and  the  depths  are 
increased,  the  strengths  will  vary  as  the  square  of  the  depth, 
i.  €.,  if  the  depths  are  increased  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  times,  the 
strengths  will  be  increased  4,  9,  IG,  etc.,  times.  Hence,  it 
is  always  best,  when  possible,  to  have  the  long  side  of  abeam 
vertical.  If  the  bending  moments  are  the  same,  but  the 
weights  and  lengths  are  different,  M  =  g  JK  /  (1)  and  M  =  g 
W^  ',  (2),  when ^  denotes  the  fraction  ^,  \,  etc.,  according  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  ends  are  secured,  and  the  manner 

of  loading.      Dividing  (1)  by  {^V)^=j^,    or    W I  = 

W,  /.  (3). 

Equation  3  shows  that  if  the  load  W  or  W^  be  increased, 
the  length  /  or  l^  must  be  decreased;  consequently,  the 
strength  of  a  beam  loaded  with  a  given  weight  varies  in- 
versely as  its  length,  i.  e.,  if  the  load  be  increased  2,  3,  4, 
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etc,  times,  the  length  must  be  shortened  2,  3,  4,  etc,  times, 
the  breadth  and  depth  remaining  the  same. 

Example. — If  a  simple  beam,  loaded  in  the  middle,  has  its  breadth 
and  depth  reduced  one-half,  what  proportion  of  the  original  load  could 
it  carry  ? 

SoLUTiox. — ^In  the  preceding  paragraphs,  it  was  shown  that  the 
strength  varied  as  the  product  of  the  breadth  and  the  square  of  the 
depth,  or  dii/i*  =  ix{if  =  i-  Consequently,  the  beam  can  support 
only  i  of  the  original  load.  Had  the  breadth  remained  the  same, 
{•^'f  =  ^  of  the  original  load  could  have  been  supported.  Had  the 
depth  remained  the  same,  |  of  the  original  load  could  have  been 
supported. 

Example. — A  beam  10  ft.  long,  loaded  in  the  middle,  has  a  breadth 
of  4  in.  and  a  depth  of  6  in.  The  length  is  increased  to  12  ft.,  the 
breadth  to  6  in.,  and  the  depth  to  8  in. ;  how  many  times  the  original 
load  can  it  now  support  ? 

Solution. — The  strength  varies  directly  as  the  product  of  the 
breadth  and  square  of  the  depth  and  inversely  as  the  length,  or  as  — j— . 

If  d,  d,  and  /  denote  the  original  sizes,  the  strength  of  the  two  beams  will 

.     ,  .      ,.  ^i//i»     ^^»  6X8*      4X6«      6X8»       oo      a 

be  to  each  other  as — j-  :  — -j—*  or  as — ^s —  •  — TK — >  — To"  ==  ®  *°^ 

4x6*  32 

— ?T7 —  =  14.4  =  2{.     Consequently,  the  beam  will  support  a 

load  2)  times  as  great  as  the  original  beam. 

1407.  By  a  process  of  reasoning  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed above,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  maximum  deflection 
of  a  beam  varies  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the  depth  and 
directly  as  the  cube  of  the  length.  In  other  words,  if  the 
depth  be  increased  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  times,  the  deflection  will  be 
decreased  8,  27,  04,  etc.,  times;  and,  if  the  length  be  in- 
creased 2,  3,  4,  etc.,  times,  the  deflection  will  be  increased 
8,  27,  04,  etc.,  times.  Hence,  if  a  beam  is  required  to  be  very 
stiff,  the  length  should  be  made  as  short  and  the  depth  as 
great  as  circumstances  will  permit. 


COLUMNS. 
1 408.    When  a  piece  ten  or  more  times  as  long  as  its  least 
diameter  or  side  (in  general,  its  least  transverse  dimension) 
is  subjected  to  compression,  it  is  called  a  column  or  pillar. 
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The  ordinary  rules  for  compression  do  not  apply  to  columns, 
for  the  reason  that  when  a  long  piece  is  loaded  beyond  a 
certain  amount,  it  buckles  and  tends  to  fail  by  flexure.  This 
combination  of  flesure  and  compression  causes  the  column 
to  break  under  a  load  considerably  less  than  that  required  to 
merely  crush  the  material.  It  is  likewise  evident  that  the 
strength  of  a  column  is  principally  dependent  upon  its  di- 
ameter, since  that  part  having  the  least  thickness  is  the  part 
that  buckles,  or  bends.  A  column  free  to  turn  in  any  direc- 
tion, having  a  cross-section  of  3'x  8',  is  not  nearly  so  strong 
as  one  whose  cross-section  is  4'  X  G'.  The  strength  of  a  very 
long  column  varies,  practically,  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  length ;  i.  e. ,  if  a  column  b  is  twice  as  long  as  a  column  a, 
the  strength  oi  b  =  (i)'  =  i  the  strength  of  a,  the  cross- 
sections  being  equaL 

1409.     The  conditions  of  the  ends  of  a  column  play  a 
rery  important   part    in   deter- 
mining their  strength,  and  must 

alvays  be  taken  into  considera- _ 

tion.  In  Fig  33G,  are  shown 
three  classes  of  columns.  The 
column  marked  a  is  used  In  archi- 
tecture, while  the  columns  simi- 
lar to  ^  and  c  are  used  in  bridge 
and  machine  construction. 

According  to  theory,  which  is 
confirmed  by  experiment,  a  col- 
umn having  one  end  flat  and  the  ,  j 
Other  rounded,  like  b,  is  2^  times  fic.  saa. 

as  strong  as  a  column  having  both  ends  rounded,  like  c. 

One  having  both  ends  flat,  like  a,  is  4  times  as  strong 
as*:,  which  has  both  ends  rounded,  the  three  columns  being 
of  the  same  length.  If  the  length  ot  c  be  taken  as  1,  the 
length  of  b  may  be  1^,  and  that  of  a  may  be  2  for  equal 
strength,  the  cross-sections  all  being  the  same;  for,  since  the 
■trengths  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  lengths,  the 

■treugth  o{  ^  is  to  that  of  ^  as  1  :  -.    .,■  or  as  1  :  f.      But, 
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since  b  is  2^  =  1^  times  as  strong  as  r,  |  x  f  =  1,  or,  the 
length  of  b  being  1^  times  that  of  r,  its  strength  is  the  same. 
Similarly,  when  a  is  twice  as  long  as  c  its  strength  is  the 
same. 

1410«  Columns  like  b  andr  do  not  actually  occur  in 
practice,  an  eye  being  formed  at  the  end  of  the  column  and 
a  pin  inserted,  forming  what  may  be  termed  a  hinged  end. 
A  steam  engine  connecting-rod  is  a  good  example  of  a  col- 
umn having  two  hinged  ends,  and  a  piston  rod  of  a  column 
having  one  end  hinged  and  one  end  flat. 

1 41 1  •  There  are  numerous  formulas  for  calculating  the 
strength  of  columns,  but  the  one  that  gives  the  most  satis- 
factory results  for  columns  of  all  lengths  is  the  following: 


W^ 


S^A 


4+7^y 


(119.) 


In  this    formula,   W^  load,  5,  =  ultimate  strength  for 

compression,  taken  from  Table  26,  Art.  1357,-^  =  area  of 

section  of  a  column  in  square  inches,  f  =  factor  of  safety, 

/  =  length  in  inches,  g  =  constant,  to  be  taken  from  Table 

30,  and  /  =  least  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section — 

that  is,  the  moment  of  inertia  about  an  axis  passing  through 

the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross-section  and  parallel  to  the 

longest  side.     In  other  words,  if  the  column  has  a  rectangular 

cross-section,  whose  longer  side  is  b  and  shorter  side  rf,  the  least 

bd^ 
moment  of  inertia  is  -^rr-,  the  axis  in  this  case  being  parallel 

to  the  long  sides  b.  The  values  of  g  are  given  in  the  following 

table : 

TABLE    30. 


Material. 


Timber 

Cast  Iron  . . . . 
Wrought  Iron 
Steel  


Both  Ends 

One  End 

Both  Ends 

Fixed. 

Hinged. 

Hinged. 

:3,()00 

1,690 

750 

5,000 

2,810 

1,250 

36,000 

20,250 

9,000 

25,000 

14,060 

6,250 
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Example. — The  section  of  a  hollow  rectangular  cast-iron  column 
has  the  following  dimensions  (see  Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia) : 
i  =  8',  (it  =  6%  /^  =  6',  and  dt  =  3^.  If  the  length  is  10  feet  and  the 
ends  are  fixed,  what  steady  load  will  the  column  sustain  with  safety  ? 

Solution. — From  the  Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia,  least  I  = 
U4f^-d,  b,^=  8  X  y  ~  6  X  8.y  ^  122.5625.  A  =  b  d -•  d^  ti,  =  exS 
-3.5  X  6  =  27  sq.  in.     5,  =  90,000./=  6,  /=  10  X  12  =  120*.  and  g  = 

5000      Therefore     IV-             »0»000  X  27  ^  ?d??l22!^  _  247  800 

0,0UO.     Therefore.    ^^-"T" 273rm«~~\  -      9.80«     -  ^^'^ 

V    "*■  5.000  X  122.5625J 
lb.,  nearly.     Ans. 

Had  the  column    been   less  than    10  X  6  =  60  in.  =  5  f t. 

1        .u         r     1      J  u  u  t_  90,000  X  27 

long,  the  safe  load  would  have  been =  405,000 

6 

lb.    Had  it  been  twice  as  long,  it  would  have  supported 

t    y     A      c       1                 90,000  X  27  ..^  e/^^  ,. 

a  safe  load   of  only— ^7  x  240* r  =114,500  lb., 

^  V  "*"  5,000  X  122.5625/ 

nearly. 

141 2.  In  the  actual  designing  of  a  column,  the  size  of 
the  cross-section  is  not  known,  but  the  form  (square,  round, 
etc.)  is  known,  also  the  length,  material,  condition  of  ends 

and  load  it  is  to  carry.     To  find  the  size  of  the  cross-section, 

5 
substitute    ~    in    formula    IO89  for   5,  and   solve    for   A, 

Pf 
obtaining  A  =  -^.     Substituting  in  this  equation  the  values 

oi  P{=  IV),  y,  and  5,,  this  gives  the  value  of  A  for  a  short 

piece  less  than  10  times  the  length  of  the  shortest  side,  or 

diameter.     Assume  a  value  of  A  somewhat  larger  than  that 

just  found,  and  dimension  a  cross-section  of  the  form  c  hosen 

so  that  its  area  shall    equal   that  assumed.     Calculate  the 

moment  of  inertia  and  substitute  the  values  of  JF,  A,  /,  /, 

S 
and^  in  formula  119,  and  solve  for  -  '•     ^^  ^^^^  result  last 

5 
found  equals  the  value  of  ~  taken  from  Tables  26  and  28, 

the  assumed  dimensions  are  correct  ;  if  larger,  the  assumed 
dimensions  must  be   increased  ;    if   smaller,  they  should  be 
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diminished,    and    in    both    cases   the    value   of   -^  should 

be  recalculated.     An  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
process. 

Example. — What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  steel  piston  rod  5  feet 
long,  the  diameter  of  the  piston  being  18  inches  and  the  greatest 
pressure  130  pounds  per  square  inch  ? 

Solution. — S^  for  this  case  =  150,000  lb.  Since  the  piston  rod  is 
liable  to  shocks,  a  factor  of  safety  of  10  should  be  used ;  hence,  -y-  = 
150,000  ^  ^g  ^j^  ^^     ^^^  j^^^  j^^  ^g,  ^  ^gg^  X  130  =  83,081  lb.    A 


10 

P/      33,081      on        •  1 

Assume  that  3  sq.  in.  are  needed.  The  diameter  of  a  circle  corre- 
sponding to  an  area  of  3  sq.  in.  is  y  -=^g  =  1,9544".  Assume  the 
diameter  to  be  1^"  =  1.9375;  the  area  will  be  1.9375»  X  .T854  = 
2.9483  sq.  in.    The  value  of  /=  ^  =  ^'^^^^^  (^tf)*.^  ^69173.      W 

=  23,465  lb. 

As  this  value  exceeds  15,000  lb.,  the  diameter  of  the   rod  must 

be  increased.     Trying  2f  as  the  diameter,  the  area  is  8.5466  sq.  in., 

S*       33  081 
and  7=1.00093.      Substituting  these  values  as  before,  -?-  =  »  Ljoa 

J  o.u4oo 

A         3.5460  X60«    \      ^^  ^^^  ,^     ^t..    .       .„         , 

V       ITCKK)  X  1  00093  /  ~  ^^'^^^  1^-    ^^^s  is  still  too  large ;  hence,  trying 

2i",  the  area  =  3.976  sq.  in.     /=  1.258  and 

5,  _  33.081  (,   .      3.976  X  m    \      .^^^.. 
7  -  ~a976  V    "^  14,060  X  1.258J  =  ^^'^^  ^^ 
Consequently,  the  diameter  should  be  2^", 


KXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  What  safe  steady  load  will  a  hollow  cylindrical  cast-iron  column 
support,  which  is  14  feet  long,  outside  diameter  10  inches,  inside  diam- 
eter 8  inches,  and  which  has  flat  ends  ?  Ans.  278,500  lb. 
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2L  a  hollow  wooden  column  having  a  square  cross-section  is  to 
support  a  steady  load  of  15,155  pounds.  If  the  thickness  of  the  side  is 
1  j  inches,  length  of  column  20  feet,  and  the  ends  flat,  what  should  be 
the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  cross-section,  outside  and  inside  ? 

Ans,  Outside,  9' ;  inside,  6'. 
S.  Suppose  a  wrought-iron  connecting-rod  to  have  a  rectangular 
cross-section  of  uniform  size  throughout  its  length.  If  the  diameter 
of  the  steam  cylinder  is  40  inches,  steam  pressure  110  pounds  per  square 
inch,  and  the  length  of  the  rod  is  12^  feet,  what  should  be  the  dimen- 
sioDs  of  the  cross-section  of  the  rod  ?  Ans.  5|'  X  9*. 

1413*  The  preceding  method*  for  determining  the 
dimensions  of  the  cross-section,  when  the  load  and  length 
are  given,  is  perfectly  general,  and  can,  therefore,  be  used 
in  every  case.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  long  and  cumber- 
some. For  the  special  cases  of  square,  circular,  and  rect- 
angular columns,  the  following  formulas  may  be  applied,  if 
preferred.  They  seem  complicated,  but,  when  substitu- 
tions are  made  for  the  quantities  given,  the  formulas  will 
be  found  of  relatively  easy  application. 

For  square  columns^  the  side  c  of  the  square  is  g^ven  by 
the  formula 


For  circular  columns^  the  diameter  d  of  the  circle  is  given 
by  the  formula 

,  ^/.3183  Wf,  ,/.3183  W/f.Um  IV/  ,  16 /»\       /^  ^i   \ 

For  rectangular  columns^  assume  the  shorter  dimension 
(depth  =  //).  Then  the  longer  dimension  (breadth  —  b)  is 
given  by  the  formula 

^=^/(^  +  ^)  (122.) 

Should  the  dimensions  given  by  the  last  formula  be  too 
much  out  of  proportion,  a  new  value  may  be  assumed  for  d^ 
and  a  new  value  found  for  b. 
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Example.— Rec-irei  t/.e  -'?■::;  tr.  of  a  square  timber  pillar  to  stand 
a  steady  loa^  '^•f  *>»  t  •">.  t-.e  !rr.^:h  ■•£  the  column  being  3*)  feet,  and 
its  ends  b'/th  rlat. 

Solution-.— Here  Ji',  =  S.«»)  lb..  /  =  S.  ^'  =  3.0<m),  /('  =  40.000  lb.. 
/=  30  X  12  =  •^*'*^  ir»-     These  values,  substituted  in  formula  120,  give 


^""^     2  X  ':*.<^>'J  ~  >         >^MUO       ^  4  X  ?*.U00    '       3,000  "J 


=  »^20-^^'40(l0^i^j 


=  4^20 -r-  f'21.i;5«  =  ♦''^O-i- 145.35 


=  \/W}.'.^»  =  12.90  =  12*'.  nearly,  or  say  13'. 

ExAMPLH. — Let  it  be  required  to  solve  the  problem  worked  out  by 
the  general  m'jth<yi  in  Art.  1*412. 

Solution.— Here  S,  =  150,<mj<j  lb../=  10.  ^^  =  14,060.  /r=  33.000  lb., 
nearly,  and  /  =  5  X  12  =  6')  in.     From  these  data  we  have 

.3183  /K/_  .3183  X  3:3.000  X  10  _  .3183  X  11  _  ^^q 
S, 150.()0<)  -  5  -  •  '"^'^• 

IG/-       16X00*      8x360       .  ^^« 

7-  =  -uMT  =  —03-  =  ^•^^^- 

Then,  formula  121, 


/  ""-/lilt' 


tf:-.  1.4142  V.70i)3  +  4^7003  X  4.7JI70 


-  -  1.4142  4'^)3  -\-  V  3.35im  =  1.4142  4^.7003  -+-  1.8328 

-  1  4142  X  1.5916  =  2.25  r=  2^'. 
as  found  by  tlic  j^cneral  or  trial  method. 

The  sludciiL  may  apply  fornuila  122  to  the  solution  of 
cxainph;  3  in  ihc  preccdinj^  article. 


TOWSION    AM>    SHAFTS. 

1414.  When  a  fone  is  applied  to  a  beam  in  such  a 
niaiiiier  that  it  Inids  lo  twist  it,  the  stress  thus  produced  is 
Icrnicd  torsion.  In  I'i<;-.  lilJT,  ^w  rei)resents  a  beam  fixed  at 
one  end;  a  load  IT  is  ai)plii'(l  at  I  he  end  of  a  lever  arm  on, 
wliieh  Iwisis  {\\c  Ixtani.  Jt  a  strai«^lit  line  ^  ^  is  drawn 
j)aiallel  l<)  the  axis  ])t-f()re  the  load  is  applied,  it  will  be 
fomid,  ',i\\rv  I  he  weiL;!it  //'  has  been  hung  from  ;/,  that  the 
lint^  I' /f  will  lake  a  i).)sition  r*/,  f(Mining  a  spiral.     If  the  load 
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iots  not  strain  the  material  beyond  its  elastic  lim 
wiil  return  to  its  original  positiim  c  b  when  II 'is  rer 
it  will  also  be  found  that  the  angles  a  c  b  and  a  c 
directly  proportional  to  the  loads. 


Torsion  manifests  itself  in  the  case  of  rotating  shafts. 
IIl^tead  of  one  end  bein^;  fixed,  as  in  the  previous  case,  the 
rtisistance  which  the  shaft  has  to  overcome  takes  the  place 
of  the  force  which  before  was  necessary  for  fixing  one  end. 
Sh'.uld  the  shaft  be  too  small,  the  resistance  will  overcome 
the  strength  of  the  material  and  rupture  it. 


141 5>  The  angle  a  o  b,  which  may  be  called  the  angle 
of  twist,  plays  an  important  part  in  the  designing  of  shafts. 
For  all  solid  shafts  below  11  inches  in  diameter,  thp 
following  formula  may  be  used: 

^=^{/7V  =  r,f'^,  (123.) 

in  which  </=  diameter  of  round  shaft  or  the  side  of  a  square 
shaft  in  inches;  c  =  constant  from  Table  31;  /*—  force  or 
*'eii,'ht  applied  to  the  end  of  the  lever  arm,  in  pounds; 
'=  length  of  lever  arm  in  inches,  from  renttr  of  shaft  Vi 
ffljint  of  application  of  P;  r,  =  constant  from  same  tabli:; 
^^=  horsepower  transmitted,  and  A'"=  number  of  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 
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31. 


c. 

> 

Material. 

Round. 

Square. 

Round. 

Square. 

Wrought  Iron 

Cast  Iron 

.31 

.353 

.207 

.272 
.309 
.26 

4.92 
5.59 

4.7 

4.31 
4.89 

Steel  

4.11 

Example. — What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  crank 
shaft  for  a  16'  X  20'  steam  engine,  if  the  greatest  steam  pressure  is  to 
be  90  lb.  per  sq.  in.  ?  (Assume  that  the  entire  steam  pressure  is  trans- 
mitted through  the  crank-pin  at  some  point  of  the  stroke). 

Solution.— Total  pressure  on  piston  =  16'  X  .7854  X  90  =  18,095,616, 

20 
say  18,000  lb.  =  /» in  formula  1 23.    r  =  ^  =  10*.    Therefore. 

d=zc  VPt  =  .31-^18,000  X  10  =  6.885'. 
A  6f •  shaft  would  be  sufficiently  large. 

Example. — What  horsepower  could  be  safely  transmitted  by  a  7- 
inch  cast  iron  square  shaft  making  80  revolutions  per  minute  ? 

Solution.— Formula  1 23 gives,  ^=  ^,  i/^  or  //'=  E^  -  ^jw 
=  835.93,  say  836  horsepower. 

1416.  If  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  is 
greater  than  12.4  inches,  of  a  cast-iron  shaft  greater  than 
10.3  inches,  or  of  a  steel  shaft  greater  than  13.6  inches,  the 
following  formula  should  be  used : 

d=kVP7=k^\^,        (124.) 

k  and  k^  being  taken  from  Table  32.     If  the  shaft  is  hollow 
(round),  either  of  the  two  following  formulas  may  be  used: 

or  /f=^,yv('-^^l^),  (126.) 

d^  and  d^  being  the  outside  and  inside  diameters  respectively 
and  q  and  q^  constants  to  be  taken  from  Table  33. 
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TABLE   32. 

Material. 

k 

>fi 

^ 

^i 

Wrought  Iron 

Cast  Iron 

.0909 
.1145 

.0828 

3.G2 
4.5G 
3.3 

1,335 

GGO 
1,7G7 

.0212 
0106 

Steel 

.028 

Example. — What  horsepower  can  be  safely  transmitted  by  a  hollow 
wrought-iron  shaft  making  60  revolutions  per  minute,  and  whose 
diameters  are  9^  and  12  inches  ? 


Solution. — 


)- 


0212x60 


{ 


12 


\  =  1,33465  H.P. 


BXAMPLB9  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  steel  shaft  to  transmit  500 
horsepower  at  200  revolutions  per  minute  ?  Ans.  5.91",  say  5||'. 

2.  How  many  horsepower  will  an  8'  round  wrought-iron  shaft 
transmit  with  safety,  running  at  150  R.  P.  M.  ?  Ans.  1,048.5  H.P. 

3.  A  hollow  cast-iron  shaft  has  an  outside  diameter  of  10  inches  and 
an  inside  diameter  of  6  inches;  at  what  speed  should  it  be  run  to  trans- 
mit 750  horsepower  ?  Ans.  81.29  R.  P.  M. 

4-  A  wrought-iron  shaft  4  inches  square  runs  at  110  revolutions  per 
minute;  what  horsepower  will  it  safely  transmit  ?  Ans.  81.6  H.P. 

5.  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  shaft  to  transmit 
6,000  horsepower  at  100  revolutions  per  minute  ? 

Ans.  14.172',  say  14^^'. 

ROPES. 

141 7.  The  strength  of  hemp  and  manila  ropes  varies 
greatly,  depending  not  so  much  upon  the  material  and  area 
of  cross-section  as  upon  the  method  of  manufacture  and  the 
amount  of  twisting. 

Hemp  ropes  are  about  25^  to  30;^  stronger  than  manila 
ropes  or  tarred  hemp  rop)es.  Ropes  laid  with  tar  wear  bet- 
ter than  those  laid  without  tar,  but  their  strength  and  flexi- 
bility are  greatly  reduced.  For  most  purposes,  the  follow- 
ing formula  may  be  used  for  the  safe  working  load  of  any  of 
the  three  ropes  mentioned  above : 

/'=100C,  (127.) 
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m  which  /*=  working  load  fn  potmdsand  €-=  ct 


of  rope  in  inches.  This  formula  gives  a  factor  of  safety  of 
from  Ti-  f'3r  man  Ha  or  tarred  hemp  rope  to  aboat  11- for 
best  three  strand  hemp  rope.  When  excessive  wear  is  likely 
to  occur,  it  La  better  *•>  make  the  circumference  of  the  rope 
considerably  larger  than  that  given  by  the  formula. 

l-tlS.  Wire  rope  is  made  by  twisting  a  number  of 
wires  (asually  19)  together  into  a  strand  and  then  twisting 
several  strands  (usually  7)  together  to  form  the  rope.  It  is 
very  much  stronger  than  hemp  rope,  and  may  be  much 
smaller  in  size  to  camr  the  same  load. 

For  iron  wire  rope  of  7  strands^  19  wires  to  the  strand, 
the  following  formula  may  be  used,  the  letters  having  the 
same  meaning  as  in  formula  1 27  : 

P^^y^O.  (128-) 

Steel  wire  ropes  should  be  made  of  the  best  quality  of 
steel  wire ;  when  so  made  they  are  superior  to  the  best  iron 
wire  rop)es.  If  made  from  an  inferior  quality  of  steel  wire, 
the  ropes  are  not  as  good  as  the  better  class  of  iron  wire 
rop)es.  When  substituting  steel  for  iron  ropes,  the  object  in 
view  should  be  to  gain  an  increase  of  wear  rather  than  to 
reduce  the  size.  The  following  formula  may  be  used  in 
computing  the  size  or  working  strength  of  the  best  steel 
wire  rope,  7  strands,  19  wires  to  the  strand: 

P=\,m)C\  (129.) 

Formulas  1 28  and  1 29  are  based  en  a  factor  of  safety  of  6. 

1419*  When  using  ropes  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
loads  to  a  considerable  height,  the  weight  of  the  rope  itself 
must  also  be  considered  and  added  to  the  load.  The  weight 
of  the  rope  per  running  foot,  for  different  sizes,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  manufacturer's  catalogue. 

Example. — What  should  be  the  allowable  working  load  of  an  iron 
wire  rope  whose  circumference  is  6f  inches  ?  Weight  of  rope  not  to 
be  considered. 

Solution. — Using  formula  128, 

/>  =  600  X  (Of)'  =  27.337.5  lb. 
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Example. — ^The  working  load,  including  weight,  of  a  hemp  rope  it 
to  be  900  pounds ;  what  should  be  its  circumference  ? 
Solution. — Using  formula  127, 

1420.  In  measuring  ropes,  the  circumference  is  used 
instead  of  the  diameter,  because  the  ropes  are  not  round 
and  the  circumference  is  not  equal  to  3.141G  times  the 
diameter.  For  three  strands  the  circumference  is  about 
2Md^  for  seven  strands  about  Z  d^  d  being  the  diameter. 


CHAINS. 
1421.     The  size  of  a  chain  is  always  specified  by  giving 
the  diameter  of  the  iron  from  which  the  link  is  made.     The 
two  kinds  of  chain  most  gener- 
ally used   are  the   open   link 
chain  and  the  stud  link  chain. 
The  former    is   shown   by  (<?), 
Fig.  338,  and  the  latter  by  \b). 
The  stud  prevents  the  two  sides 
of  a  link  from  comina^  together 
when  under  a  heavy  pull,  and 
thus  strengthens  the  chain. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  anneal 
old  chains  which  have  become 
brittle  by  overstraining.  This 
renders  them  less  liable  to  snap 
from  sudden  jerks.  The  anneal- 
ing process  reduces  their  tensile 
strength,  but  increases  their  toughness  and  ductility,  two  qual- 
ities which  are  sometimes  more  important  than  mere  strength. 

Let  P  =  safe  load  in  pounds ; 

d  =  diameter  of  link  in  inches. 

Then,  for  open  link  chains,  made  from  a  good  quality  of 

wrought  iron, 

P=  12,000^',  (130.) 

and,  for  stud  link  chains, 

P=  18,000^'.  (131.) 


Pig.  888. 
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# 

ExAMPLB. — What  load  will  be  safely  sustained  by  a  f-inch  open  link 
chain  ? 

Solution. — Using  formula  130, 

P  =  12.00C  d^  =  12.000  X  iXf  =  6.750  lb. 

Example. — What  must  be  the  diameter  of  a  stud  link  chain  to  carry 
a  load  of  28.125  pounds  ? 

Solution. — Using  formula  131,/*  =  18.000  d*.    Hence, 

^- i/ZZI  -  i/^3^  -  IV 
r    18.000  ""r    18.000  "■^' 

1421^.  The  statement  in  the  last  sentence  of  Art. 
1358  may  be  modified  in  practice  to  include  pieces  whose 
lengths  are  not  greater  than  ten  times  their  least  transverse 
dimensions,  without  material  error.  Although  the  stress  is 
pure  compression  only  for  pieces  whose  lengths  do  not  exceed 
five  times  their  least  transverse  dimensions,  the  results 
obtained  by  formula  119  agree  so  closely  with  those  ob- 
tained by  formula  llO,  when  the  length  does  not  exceed 
ten  times  the  least  transverse  dimension,  that  the  latter 
may  be  used  in  all  such  cases.  When  the  length  is  greater 
than  ten  times  the  least  transverse  dimension,  the  piece 
becomes  a  column,  and  formula  119  must  be  used. 
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1422«  A  maclilne  is  an  assemblage  of  moving  parts, 
together  with  a  supporting  frame  so  arranged  as  to  utilize 
some  external  source  of  energy  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
work. 

In  the  operation  of  machinery,  motion  and  force  are  com- 
municated to  one  of  the  moving  parts,  and  transmitted  to 
the  part  where  the  work  is  done.  During  the  transmission , 
both  the  motion  and  force  are  modified  in  direction  and 
amount,  so  as  to  be  rendered  suitable  for  the  purpose  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied. 

The  moving  parts  are  arranged  to  have  certain  definite 
motions  relative  to  each  other,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  com- 
pel the  piece  where  the  work  is  done  to  have  the  required 
motion.  The  nature  of  these  movements  is  independent  of 
the  amount  of  force  transmitted ;  in  other  words,  in  a  model 
of  a  machine,  operated  by  hand,  the  relative  motions  of  the 
parts  will  be  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  machine  itself, 
although,  in  the  latter  case,  a  great  amount  of  power  may 
be  transmitted  and  much  work  done. 

1423.  Kinematics  is  that  branch  of  Applied  Mechan- 
ics which  treats  of  the  motions  of  the  parts  of  a  machine, 
without  regard  to  the  forces  acting. 

1424.  The  dynamics  of  macliinery  is  that  branch 
which  treats  of  the  forces  acting  in  the  operation  of 
machinery.  The  dynamics  of  machinery  depends  upon  the 
subject  of  Kinematics,  since  every  change  in  force  in  a 
machine  is  the  result  of  a  change  in  motion.  Thus,  in  the 
steam  engine,  if  the  motion  of  the  piston  be  transmitted  and 
modified  so  as  to  cause  the  periphery  of  the  fly-wheel  to 
move  eight  times  as  fast  as  the  piston,  the  force  exerted 
upon  the  belt  would  be  only  one-eighth  of  the  steam  pressure 
upon  the  piston. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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In  what  follows,  Kinematics  will  be  treated  of  mainly, 
though  in  some  cases  the  forces  acting  will  be  considered. 

1425.  Mectiaiiisni  is  a  term  applied  to  three  or  more 
parts  of  a  machine,  so  combined  that  the  motion  of  the  first 
compels  the  motion  of  the  other  movable  parts,  according  to 
the  law  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  combination. 

The  terms  mechanical  movement  and  mechanical  motion  are 
often  used  as  having  the  same  meaning  as  mec/ianism.  A 
machine  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  mechanisms. 

1426«  Driver  and  Follower. — That  piece  of  a  mech- 
anism which  causes  motion  is  called  the  driver,  and  the 
one  whose  motion  is  effected  is  called  the  follo^^er.  In  the 
case  of  belt  or  toothed  gearing,  the  follower  is  often  called 
the  driven  wheel. 

1427.  Ristit-liaiided  rotation  is  rotation  in  the 
direction  of  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  watch.  Left- 
banded  rotation  is  in  the  opposite  direction  Looking  at 
a  rotating  pulley  from  one  side,  its  rotation  would  be  right- 
handed,  if  it  turned  in  the  same  direction  as  the  hands  of  a 
watch,  held  and  looked  at  by  the  observer.  Viewing  the 
pulley  from  the  other  side,  its  rotation  would  be  left-handed. 

1428*  Cycle  of  Motions. — When  a  mechanism  is  set 
in  motion,  and  its  parts  go  through  a  series  of  movements, 
which  are  repeated  over  and  over  in  the  same  order,  each 
series  is  called  a  cycle  of  motions. 

1429*  Velocity  ratio  is  a  term  used  to  signify  the 
comparative  velocities  of  two  pieces.  Thus,  if  two  gear 
wheels  are  so  proportioned  that  one  turns  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  other,  their  velocity  ratio  would  be  3  or  J,  accord- 
ing as  the  more  rapidly  revolving  gear  was  mentioned  first 
or  last.  

LINK  MECHANISMS. 

1430*  A  bar,  or  other  rigid  body,  connecting  two  ele- 
ments or  parts  of  a  mechanism,  is  termed  a  link.  In  the 
steam  engine,  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  are  lin^s,  and 
the  engine  frame  may  be  considered  to  be  a  third  or  closing 
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link,  one  end  of  which  supports  the  crank-shaft,  the  other 
end  being  slotted  to  guide  the  cross-head. 

Links  have  special  names,  according  to  the  machine  or 
location  in  which  they  are  used.  Thus,  a  link  which 
vibrates  about  a  point  is  called  a  beam,  rocker,  or  lever, 
and  one  which  turns  completely  around  a  point  is  called  a 
crank.  A  link  connecting  with  an  oscillating,  or  rotating, 
link  is  called  by  various  names,  as  connectinff-rod,  crank- 
rod,  pitman,  eccentric-rod,  coupllnff-rod,  parallel- 
rod,  etc.  In  practice,  the  word  *Mink"  is  applied  mainly 
to  slotted  links,  such  as  the  link  in  **  Stephenson's  link 
motion." 

In  what  follows,  when  speaking  of  the  length  of  a  link, 
the     distance      be- 
tween   centers   will 
be    understood,    or 
the  distance   A^  in 


-=^^ 


Fig.  339.  F,o.  sao. 

1431«  The  center  line  of  motion  of  any  mechanism 
is  a  straight  line  so  drawn  as  to  represent  the  general  or 
mean  direction  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  parts  move. 
When  the  motion  of  the  parts  is  not  in  a  straight  line,  their 
deviation  occurs  equally  on  each  side  of  this  center  line. 
Thus,  in  the  steam  engine,  the  center  line  of  motion  runs 
from  the  center  of  the  cylinder  to  the  center  of  the  shaft, 
the  connecting-rod  vibrating  equally  on  each  side  of  the  line. 

1432«  Levers. — Levers  are  used  in  mechanisms  to 
guide  a  moving  point,  as  the  end  of  a  moving  rod,  or  to 
transfer  motion  from  one  line  to  another.  There  are  three 
cases:  (I)  Levers  whose  lines  of  motion  are  parallel;  (II) 
levers  whose  lines  of  motion  intersect,  and  (III)  levers 
having  arms  whose  center  lines  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

In  proportioning  levers,  the  following  points  should  in 
general  be  observed.  They  apply  to  all  three  cases  just 
mentioned : 

(1.)  When  in  mid  position,  the  center  lines  of  the  arms 
should  be  perpendicular  to  the  lines  along  which  they  give 
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or  take  their  motions,  so  that  the  lever  will  vibrate  equally 
each  way. 

(2.)  If  a  vibrating  link  is  connected  to  the  lever,  its  point 
of  attachment  should  be  so  located  as  to  move  equally  on 
each  side  of  the  center  line  of  motion  of  the  linb. 

(3-)  The  lengths  of  the  lever  arms  must  be  proportional 
to  the  distances  through  whicli  they  are  to  vibrate. 

1433.  Case  I. — RcTcnlnc  Levers. — An  example  of 
a  lever  which  illustrates  t^e  foregoing  principles  is  shown 
in  Fig.  340.     The  crank  ^  5  is  the  driver,  and  gives  a 


motion  along  the  center  line  A  B,  which  is  transferred  by 
the  lever  E  H  to  the  line  C  D.  The  lever  vibrates  equally 
each  way  about  its  fulcrum  or  center  O,  as  indicated  by  the 
lines  c  b  and  d  a.  When  in  mid  position,  its  center  line 
E  H  is  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  motion  C  D  and  A  B. 
The  horizontal  distances  traversed  by  points  E  and  H,  re- 
spectively, are  proportional  to  the  arms  E  O  and  H  O,  or 
Y:E  0  =  X:HO.  The  vibrating  link  E  K  connects 
the  point  E  with  the  rod  K  D,  which  is  constrained  to  move 
in  a  straight  line  by  the  guide  G,  and  in  accordance  with 
principle  3,  the  lever  is  so  proportioned  that  point  E  will  be 
as  far  above  the  center  line  of  motion  CD,  when  in  raid 
position,  as  it  will  be  below  it  in  the  two  extreme  positions; 
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that  IS,  points  c  and  d  are  as  far  below  the  line  as  point  E  is 
above  it. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  lever,  where  the  rod  H  R  connects 
with  the  crank,  the  same  principle  holds,  point  //  being  as 
far  below  the  line  A  B  sls  points  a  and  6  are  above  it. 

Frequently,  the  distance  between  the  center  lines  C  Dand 
A  Bis  given,  and  the  extent  of  the  motion  along  these  lines, 
from  which  to  proportion  the  lever.  A  correct  solution  to 
this  problem  is  troublesome  by  calculation,  because  it  is  not 
known  at  the  start  how  far  above  and  below  their  respective 
lines  of  motion  the  points  E  and  1/  should  be. 

1434.     It    may 

easily  be  done  graph- 
ically, however,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  341. 
Draw  the  center  lines 
of  motion  CD  and 
A  B  and  a  center  line 
5  T  perpendicular  to 
them.  Draw  ME  par- 
allel to  5  7"  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it  equal  to 
I  K,  or  half  the  stroke 
along  C  D;  also,  the 
parallel  line  If  JV,  on 
the  other  side  of  S  7", 
and  at  a  distance  from 
it  equal  to  i  X^  or  half  I 
the  stroke  along  A  B,  N 
Connect  points  M  and 
N  by  SL  straight  line; 
where  this   line  inter-  fio.  mi. 

sects  S  Ty  as  at  (7,  will  be  the  center  or  fulcrum  of  the  lever. 
With  O  2lS2l  center,  find  by  trial  the  radius  of  an  arc  which 
will  cut  S  T  2ls  far  below  the  line  yf  ^  as  it  does  H  N  above 
this  line,  or  so  that  the  distance  m  will  equal  the  distance  7i, 
As  an  aid  in  determining  the  correct  radius,  describe  an  arc 
cutting  S  T^  with  C7  as  a  center  and  a  radius  O  N.   The 
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distance  »  irtll  be  a  little  more  than  i  I.  Xow,  draw  a 
straight  line  through  points  H  and  O.  The  part  included 
between  H  -V  and  M  E  determines  the  length  of  the  lever. 
In  this  case,  the  length  of  the  shorter  arm  is  equal  to  O  £, 
and  of  the  longer  arm,  O  H. 

1435.  Soo-Reveraine  Levcrs.^ — Fig.  343  shows  the 
same  construction  applied 
to  a  lever  in  which  the 
center  O  is  at  one  end  of 
the  lever.  This  lever 
does  not  reverse  the  mo- 
tion like  the  previous  one, 
since  when  the  motion 
along  A  B  ]s  to  the  right 
or  left,  the  motion  along 
C  D  will  be  in  the  same 
direction.  The  figure  is 
lettered  like  the  preceding 
one,  so  that  the  construc- 
tion will  be  easily  under- 
stood. 


1436. 


It  is  often  desirable  that  a  lever  mechanism  shall 
reproduce  upon  a  greater  or 
smaller  scale,  along  one  line,  the 
exact  motion  that  occurs  along 
another  line;  that  is,  that  every 
change  in  the  rate  o£  the  motion 
along  one  line  shall  reproduce  a 
corresponding  change  along  the 
other  line.  Figs.  343  and  344 
illustrate  three  indicator-reduc- 
ing motions  that  accomplish  this. 
In  Fig.  343  the  lower  end  of 
the  lever  attaches  to  the  cross- 
ly head  of  the  engine  through  the 
swinging  link  H  R.  The  indi- 
^"J-  •**■  catnr  string   is  fastened  to  the 

bar  C  D,  which  receives  its  motion  from  the  lever  through 
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the  link  EK,  and  slides  through  the  guides  G,  G,  tn  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  line  of  motion  A  S  of  the  cross-head. 
In  order  that  the  bar  C  D  shall  have  the  same  kind  of  motion 


as  the  cross-head,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  links  E  K 
and  H  R  shall  be  proportional  to  their  respective  lever  arms ; 
thus  0  H :  HR  =  O  E -.  E  K.  The  pins  must  be  so  placed 
that  the  connecting  links  will  be  parallel;  if  parallel  at  one 
point  of  the  stroke,  they  will  be  so  at  all  points. 

1437.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  pins  O,  K,  and  R  are 
in  one  straight  line,  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  any 
arrangement  of  the  lever  which  will  keep  these  three  pins  in  a 
straight  line  for  all  points  of  the  stroke  will  be  a  correct  one. 
In  Fig.  344  are  two  such  arrangements.  In  the  first,  the 
pins  K  and  R  are  fast  to  the  slide  and  cross-head,  respectively, 
and  slide  in  slots  in  the  lever.  In  the  second,  they  are  fast  to 
the  lever,  the  slots  being  in  the  cross-head  and  slide.  In 
both,  the  pins  K  and  R  are  in  a  straight  line  with  the  pin  O 
during  the  whole  stroke. 

1438.  Case  II. — Bell'.Craak  Levers. — Levers  whose 
lines  of  motion  intersect  are  termed  bell-crank  levers. 
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In  Fig.  345,  suppose  the  angle  CAB,  made  by  the  lines 


of  motion,  to  be  given,  and  that  the  motion  along  ^  ^  is  to 
be  twice  that  along  A  C.  Draw  c  d  parallel  \m  A  C  vX  any 
^9 
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enivenient  distance  from  A  C.  Draw  a  6  parallel  to  A  B 
and  at  a  distance  from  A  B  equal  to  twice  the  distance  of 
(dirom  A  C.  Through  the  intersection  of  these  two  lines 
and  the  apex  /(  of  the  angle,  draw  the  line  A  F.  Then  the 
center  0  of  the  bell-crank  may  be  taken  at  any  point  on 
^F  suited  to  the  design  of  the  machine.  Having  chosen 
point  0,  draw  the  perpendiculars  0  E  and  0  H,  which  will 
be  the  center  lines  of  the  lever  arms. 

1439.  In  Fig.  346  a  construction  is  shown  that  may  be 
employed  when  the  two  lines  C  D  ax^AA  B  do  not  intersect 


irithin  the  limits  of  the  drawing.  In  Fig.  347  the  same  con- 
struction is  applied  to  a  non-reversing  lever,  in  which  the 
center  O  falls  outside  of  the  lines  A  B  and  C  D.    The  figures 
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are  lettered  alike,  and  the  following  explanation  applies 
to  either:  Draw  c  d  parallel  to  C  D^  and  a  b  parallel  to 
A  />',  as  before,  so  that  the  distance  oi  c  d  from  C  D  :  dis* 
tance  oi  a  b  from  A  B  =  amount  of  motion  along  C  D  : 

amount  of  motion  along 
A  B.  Again,  draw  lines 
g  h  and  c  f  in  exactly  the 
same  way,  but  taking  care 
to  get  their  distances  from 
C  Z?  and  yl  /?  different 
from  those  of  the  lines  just 
drawn.  Thus,  if  r  ^should 
be  six  inches  from  C  D, 
make^//  some  other  dis- 
tance, as  four  inches,  or 
eight  inches,  and  then 
draw  r  y  at  a  proportion- 
ate distance  from  A  B,  Through  the  intersections  oi  a  b 
with  c  d^  and  oi  c  f  with  g  //,  draw  the  line  /  F^  which 
will  be  the  line  of  centers  for  the  fulcrum  O, 

1440*  Case  III. — Levers  falling  under  this  case 
are  usually  bell-crank  levers,  with  their  arms  separated  by 
a  long  hub,  so  as  to  lie  in  different  planes.  They  introduce 
no  new  principle.     See  Pig.  348. 

1441*  Crank  and  Connecting-Rod. — Fig.  349  is  a 
diagram  of  the  crank  mechanism  used  in  steam  engines, 


Fig.  348. 


Fig.  340. 


power  pumps,  etc.  A  T  represents  the  stroke  of  the  cross- 
head,  O  the  center  of  tiie  crank-shaft,  and  a  //  c  d^  the  path 
described  by  the  crank-pin,  called  the  crank-pin  circle. 
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In  the  crank  motion,  the  relative  positions  of  the  cross- 
head  and  crank-pin  vary  at  every  point  of  the  stroke.  This 
irregularity^  which  has  an  important  influence  in  the  design 
of  steam-engine  valve  gears,  may  readily  be  observed  by 
plotting  a  few  points  of  the  motion.  Having  drawn  the 
crank-pin  circle  and  the  center  line  of  motion  A  r,  set  the 
compasses  to  a  radius  equal  to  the  length  of  the  connecting- 
rod,  which,  in  this  case,  is  three  times  the  length  of  the 
crank,  or  3  X  O  a.  With  ^  as  a  center,  strike  an  arc 
at  Af  and  with  r  as  a  center,  an  arc  at  C.  AC  equals 
the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  cross-head,  A  and  C  being 
the  extreme  positions  of  the  stroke.  The  corresponding 
positions  ti  and  c  of  the  crank-pin  are  known  as  the  dead 
points  or  dead  centem,  because  the  crank  can  not  be 
started  at  these  points  by  a  direct  pressure  on  the  con- 
necting-rod. 

With  some  point  near  a  on  the  crank-pin  circle,  as  ^,  for  a 
center,  and  with  the  same  radius  as  before,  strike  arc  B  on 
the  stroke  line.  Mark  point  e  on  the  crank-pin  circle,  so 
that  arc  e  c=  b  a\  with  ^'  as  a  center,  and  with  the  same 
radius,  strike  arc  E.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  /:  C 
is  less  than  A  /?,  which  shows  that  the  relative  motion  during 
the  first  half  stroke  is  different  from  that  during  the  second 
half.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  one-half  the  crank-pin 
circle  curves  towards  the  cross-head,  and  the  other  half  a^vay 
from  it. 

The  greatest  irregularity  occurs  when  the  crank  is  in  its 
middle  positions,  or  at  points  d^  and  d^.  With  cither  point 
as  a  center,  strike  an  arc,  as  before,  which  will  fall  at  /^,  a 
distance  equal  to  M  D  from  the  mid-stroke  position  of  the 
cross-head.  Suppose,  the  crank  to  turn  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  the  cross-head  will  have  passed  mid  position  J/, 
when  the  crank-pin  reaches  its  middle  point  at  d^\  on  the 
return  stroke  the  reverse  will  be  true,  the  crank-pin  reach- 
ing point  d^  before  the  cross-head  rcac  hcs  ^[.  Hence, 
during  the  forward  stroke,  the  cross-head  moves  ahead  of 
the  crank ;  on  the  return  stroke,  the  cross-head  iai^s  behind 
the  crank. 
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The  cororoon  way  of  plotting  the  motion  is  as  follows: 
Take  for  example,  the  point  rf,.  With  (/,  as  a  center,  strike 
the  arc  at  D,  as  before ;  with  /J  as  a  center  and  same  radius, 
describe  arc  rf,  d^.  O  d,  is  the  displacement  of  the  cross- 
head  from  mid  stroke.  Point  /  was  obtained  in  the  same 
way  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  connecting-rod  to  F d„ 
showing  that  the  longer  the  connecting-rod,  the  less  the 
irregularity. 

1 442.  Crank  and  Slotted  Cross-Head. — If  the  con- 
necting-rod in  Fig.  349  be  increased  to  a  very  great  length, 
an  arc  drawn  through  </,,  corresponding  to  the  arcs  i/,  </„  and 
(/,/",  would  be  nearly  a  straight  line  coinciding  with  rf,  O, 
and  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  crank-pin  would,  there- 
fore, be  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  cross-head.  If 
the  connecting-rod  were  increased  to  an  infinite  length,  the 
two  movements  would  be  exactly  the  same.  Fig.  350  shows 
the  crank  and  slotted  cross-head  mechanism  by  which  this 
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is  accomplished.  Consider  the  crank  O  B  as  the  driver. 
The  crank-pin  J!  is  a  working  fit  in  the  block  R  which  is 
arranged  to  slide  in  the  slotted  link  Z.  The  rods /^  and //" 
are  rigidly  attached  to  the  link,  and  are  compelled  to  move 
in  a  straight  line  by  the  guides  0,  C.  As  the  crank 
revolves,  the  rmU  I'  and  //  are  given  a  horizontal  motion 
exactly  equnl  Id  the  hurizontal  motion  (if  the  pin  B, 

This  mechanism   is  often  applied  to  steam  pumps,  where 
one  of  the  rods,  as  p,  is  the  steam  piston  rod,  and  the  other 
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k  tlie  plunger  rod.  A  fly-wheel  is  driven  by  means  of  the 
slotted  link  and  crank,  and  its  kinetic  energy  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  cut  off  the  steam  before  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
Without  the  fly-wheel  full  steam  pressure  must  be  carried 
throughout  the  stroke. 

l-iri^m  In  Fig.  350,  if  the  crank  rotates  uniformly,  the 
motion  of  the  sliding  rods  is  said  to  be  barmonlc,  and  the 
mechanisni  itself  is  often  called  the  barmoolc-motloii 
mechanism.  Harmonic  motion  may  be  defined  as  the 
motion  executed  by  the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  let  fall  on 
the  diameter  of  a  circle  from  a  point  moving  with  uniform 
velocity  along  the  circumference. 

1444L*  Slo^w-Motion  Mecttaiilsm. — A  mechanism 
consisting  of  two  connected  levers,  or  of  a  crank  and  lever, 
can  be  proportioned  to  produce  a  slow  motion  of  one  of  the 
levers. 

Such  a  combination  is  shown  in  Fig.  351,  where  two  levers, 
A  and  B^  are  arranged  to  turn  on  fixed  centers,  and  are 
connected  by  the  rod  R.  Lever  A  is  actuated  by  the  handle 
//,  secured  to  the  same  shaft.  If  //  and  lever  A  be  turned 
left-handed,  lever  B  will  turn  right-handed,  but  with  a 
decreasing  velocity,  which  will  become  zero  when  the  lever 
A  reaches  position  A^  in  line  with  the  rod,  which  will  then 
be  in  position  R^.  Any  further  motion  of  A  will  cause  B  to 
return  towards  its  first  position,  its  motion  being  slow  at 
first  and  then  faster.  The  mechanism,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  proportioned  contrary  to  the  principles  stated  in  Art. 
1432,  and  produces  a  motion  that  is  variable,  but  very 
powerful 

To  obtain  the  greatest  advantage,  the  lever  B  should  be 
so  placed  that  it  will  occupy  a  position  perpendicular  to  the 
link  R  at  the  instant  when  A  and  R  are  in  line.  To  lay  out 
the  motion,  therefore,  supposing  the  positions  of  the  centers 
and  lengths  of  the  levers  to  be  known,  describe  arc  I?  a  about 
the  center  Oy  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  length  of  lever  B, 
Through  C^  the  center  of  lever  A^  draw  the  line  M  N  tan- 
gent to  the  arc  just  drawn.     R  and  A  must  then  be  in  line 
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along  the  line  M  N,  and  lever  B  must  be  perpendicular  to 
It  when  in  position  B^.  Generally,  there  will  be  a  certain 
required  amount  of  movement  for  lever  B.  To  secure  this, 
draw  B  in  its  extreme  left-hand  position ;  then  with  C  as  a 
center,  and  a  radius  equal  to  the  length  of  A,  strike  the  arc 


Fig,  «BI, 

dc.    Set  the  compasses  to  length  a  d,  and  from  ^  as  a  center 

strike  an  arc  cutting  the  arc  c  d.  tT^will  be  the  second 
position  of  lever  A. 

In  the  above  combination,  if  the  parts  were  proportioned 
to  allow  A  to  rotate  like  a  crank,  R  and  A  would  come  into 
line  twice  during  each  revolution. 

This  mechanism  has  been  used  to  operate  platen  printing 
presses,  where  oscillation  of  the  handle  //  moves  the  platen 
to  and  from  the  type,  through  the  lever  B.  It  is  also  used 
to  operate  the  exhaust  valves  in  Corliss  engines,  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  explained  later. 

1445.  The  toKslc-Jolnt.  shown  in  Fig.  ZV,%,  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  foregoing  mechanism,  and  is  much  used  in 
presses,  punching  and  shearing  machinery,  etc.  It  consists 
of  the  two  links  O  R  and  C  R,  point  0  being  fixed  and  point 
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f  constrained  to  move  in  a  horizontal  line.     A  considerable 
movement  of  point  /?  produces  a  very  small  movement  in  C 
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and  consequently  a  pressure  /%  applied  at  R,  can  be  made 
to  produce  a  powerful  pressure,  or  thrust,  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  arrow  P. 


THE    FORCES    ACTING   IN   LINK    MECHANISMS. 

1-446*  In  order  to  understand  how  the  forces  act  in  a 
link  mechanism,  it  will  be  necessary  to  again  refer  to  the 
subject  of  moments,  which  is  treated  of  in  Elementary 
Mechanics. 

The  moment  of  a  force  about  any  point  is  the  product 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  force  and  the  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  point  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force. 

The  tendency  of  a  force  to  rotate  a  body  about  a  point  is 
measured  by  the  moment  of  the  force  about  that  point.  For 
example,  let  the  crank  C,  in  Fig.  353,  be 
pivoted  at  (9,  and  suppose  a  force  P  to  act 
upon  the  crank-pin  in  the  direction  shown. 
Then,  if  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
0  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  he  O  A^ 
the  moment  of  the  force  tending  to  rotate 
the  crank  about  O  \^  Py.0  A.  If  the 
force  be  stated  in  pounds  and  the  perpendic- 
ular distance  in  inches,  the  product  will 
be  in  inch-pounds;  if  the  perpendicular  distance  be  given  in 
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feet,  the  product  will  be  in  foot-pounds.  These  expres- 
sions, however,  bear  no  relation  \,o  foot -pounds  of  work ^  and 
the  student  must  avoid  confusing  the  two. 

In  the  case  of  a  shaft  having  a  pulley,  gear,  crank,  or  lever 
attached  to  it  upon  which  a  force  acts  tending  to  cause 
rotation  of  the  shaft,  the  moment  of  the  force  is  generally 
called  the  t^wlstins  moment. 

1447*  If  two  or  more  forces  in  one  plane  act  upon  a 
body,  and  are  in  equilibrium,  then  the  sum  of  the  moments 
which  tend  to  turn  the  body  in  one  direction  about  a  point  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  which  tend  to 
turn  the  body  in  the  opposite  direction  about  the  same  point. 
Or,  to  state  the  principle  more  concisely,  the  opposing  mo- 
ments about  the  point  are  equal.  This  is  called  the  princi- 
ple of  moments. 

In  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  mechanism,  shown  in 
outline  in  Fig.  354,  the  tendency  of  the  force  P  to  cause 
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rotation  of  the  crank  about  point  O  may  be  determined  by 
resolving  this  force  into  two  forces,  one  of  which  acts  along 
the  connecting-rod  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  and  which 
we  will  call  J^\  and  the  other  of  which  acts  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  guides.  Draw  O  e  perpendicular  to 
C  R  produced;  then,  assuming  the  parts  to  be  stationary 
for  the  instant,  so  that  the  effects  of  inertia  may  be  neglected, 
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the  twisting  moment  =  P'  X  O  e.  A  simpler  method,  how- 
ever, is  the  following:  Let  the  force  P  act  in  the  direction 
of  the  line  O  C,  From  O  draw  O  A  perpendicular  to 
0  C,  and  note  the  point  d  where  it  intersects  the  center 
line  of  the  connecting-rod,  or  of  the  center  line  produced. 
Then,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  twisting  moment  about  O 
due  to  the  force  Pis  Px  O  d. 

If  a  belt  pulley  B  is  attached  to  the  shaft,  the  force  P 
will  be  resisted  by  the  pull  F  of  the  belt;  and,  by  \ki^ prin- 
ciple of  moments^  Fx  O  r  =  Px  O  d;  whence, 

^><^^.  (132.) 


F= 


Or 


Example. — In  a  power  pump,  if  a  belt  pull  of  120  pounds  is  exerted 
upon  the  rim  of  the  driving  pulley,  24  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
crank  is  in  such  a  position  that  the  distance  O  d  (Pig.  854}  =  2  inches, 
what  is  the  water  pressure  per  square  inch  upon  the  pump  plunger,  if 
its  diameter  is  4  inches  ? 

Solution. — Radius  of  pulley  =  12' =  (7  r.  From  formula  132, 
120  =  ^  ,  whence  P  =  720  lb.  Area  of  piston  =  12.57  sq.  in. 
720  +  12.57  =  57.28  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Ans. 

1448.  A  drawing  in  which  the  arms,  rods,  and  links  of 
a  mechanism  are  indicated  by  their  center  lines  only  is  called 
a  skeleton  diag^ram. 
,  Fig.  355  is  a  skeleton 
diagram  of  the  motion 
shown  in  Fig.  351,  the 
different  parts  being  in 
the  same  position.  Draw 
the  line  C  s  perpendic- 
ular to  6  r,  and  suppose  a 
force  F  to  act  at  the  end 
of  the  lever  C  A,  By 
the  principle  of  moments, 
the  pull  along  t  c  would  then  be  such  that  F  X  C  h  ^  pull 
onbcxC s^  or 

^^.         (.33.) 


Fig.  865. 


Pull  on  ^^  = 
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The  force  necessary  to  balance  the  pull  on  6  c  would  be 
supplied  by  the  resistance  to  motion  by  whatever  force 
might  be  applied  to  the  shaft  O  or  the  lever  d  (7,  and  would 
be  felt  at  the  point  d.  If  it  were  desired  to  find  the  twist- 
ing moment  about  the  point  (9,  we  would  multiply  the  pull 
on  ^  ^  by  the  perpendicular  distance  O  c. 

Example.— In  Fig.  855,  if  F-  25  lb.,  Ch  =  2  ft..  Cs  =  ■^',  and  (9<f  = 

8',  {a)  what  would  be  the  pull  at  ^  ?    {fi)  What  is  the  twisting  moment 

about  O ? 

25  V  24 
Solution.— (rt)  Pull  =       7  ^  =  25  x  24  x  10  =  6.000  lb.    Ans. 

Tir 
(b)  Twisting  moment  =  C.OOO  X  3  =  18,000  inch-pounds.     Ans. 

1449*  We  will  now  consider  the  forces  acting  in  the 
toggle-joint,     In  Fig.  356,  let  a  pressure  F  be  exerted  upon 
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the  handle  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  O  r.  The  twist- 
ing moment  about  O  is  /'  X  O  r^  and  the  case  becomes  ex- 
actly similar  V)  that  of  the  connecting-rod  crank,  O  R  corre- 
sponding to  the  crank  and  C  to  the  cross-head.  From  O 
erect  the  perpend ic^ular  which  intersects  the  center  line  of  the 
link  C  R,  extended,  at  d.  Then,  as  before,  Px  O  d=:  Fx 
O  r.      It  will  here  be  iiiore  convenient  to  have  the  formula 

in  terms  of  P.     Hence, 

F  X  O  r 
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The  same  formula  applies  when  the  force  Tracts  as  in  Fig. 
352.  Drawing  the  line  O  r  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
action  of  /%  we  have  the  twisting  moment  Fx  O  r  resisted 
hyPx  O  d. 

1450«  When  the  two  links  O  R  and  R  Care  equal  in 
length,  the  height  k  of  the  point  R  above  a  straight  line 
drawn  through  points  O  and  C  will  equal  \  O  d.  Hence, 
for  equal  links,  formula  134  may  be  written, 

Example.— In  Fig.  18,  if  Or  —  dO\Od=ii\  and  /^=100  lb.,  what 
thrust  would  be  produced  by  the  block  C  ? 

o  7>      100x30      _-^„        . 

Solution. — P  = ^ —  =  500  lb.    Ans. 

o 


BXAMPLB8  FOR  PRACTICB. 

1.  In  Fig.  355.  let  F=  250  lb..  C^  =  2  ft..  Cs  =  2  in.,  and  ^ 0  =  10 
In.  If,  in  this  position,  the  lever  dO  is  perpendicular  to  d  c,  what  force 
would  have  to  be  exerted  at  a  point  midway  between  ^  and  O,  in  order 
to  resist  the  force  P7  Ans.  6,000  lb. 

2.  If  the  piston  of  an  engine  is  6  inches  in  diameter  and  the  steam 
pressure  45  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  what  would  be  the  tangential  pressure  at 
point  y?,  in  Fig.  354,  when  the  crank  is  in  such  a  position  that  O  ii  = 
3  in.,  the  length  of  the  crank  being  8  in.  ?  Ans.  477. 13  lb. 

3.  What  thrust  would  be  exerted  by  the  block  C,  in  Fig.  356,  if  the 
force  /'were  to  act  in  a  vertical  instead  of  a  slanting  direction  ?  Take 
/*=  100  lb.,  6?  r  =  60  in.,  Od=i\  in.,  and  distance  of  point  r  above  the 
line  0  C=  8  in,  Ans.  5,946^  lb.,  nearly. 

QUICK-RETURN   MOTIONS. 

1451.  Quick-return  motions  are  used  in  shapers,  slot- 
ters  and  other  machines,  where  all  the  useful  work  is  done 
during  the  stroke  of  a  reciprocating  piece  in  one  direction. 
During  the  working  stroke  the  tool  must  move  at  a  suitable 
cutting  speed,  while  on  the  return  stroke,  when  no  work  is 
performed,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  travel  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Vibratlng^-Lrinlc  Motion. — The  mechanism  shown  in 
Fig.  357  has  been  applied  to  shaping  machines  operating  on 
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metal.  Motion  is  received  from  the  pinion  P,  which  drives 
the  gear  G.  The  pin  b  is  fast  to  the  gear,  and  pivoted  to  it 
is  the  block  5,  which  is  fitted  to  the  slot  of  the  link  CD. 
As  the  gear  rotates,  the  pin  describes  the  circle  h  e  d  c,  the 
block  sliding  in  the  slot  of  the  link  C  D,  causing  C  Dto  oscil- 


late about  the  point  /?,  as  iLKlic;ited  by  the  line  C  C  in  the 
figure.  The  rod /,  connects  the  upper  end  of  the  link  with 
the  tool  slide,  or  "ram,"  A',  which,  therefore,  oscillates  with 
it,  but  is  constrained  by  guides  (not  shown)  to  move  in  a 
straight,  horizontal  line. 
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During  the  cutting  stroke,  the  pin  b  travels  over  the  arc 
dc  b,  or  around  the  greater  arc  included  between  the  points 
of  tangency  of  the  center  lines  C  D  and  C  D.  During  the 
return  stroke  the  pin  passes  over  the  shorter  arc  bed, 
and  as  the  wheel  G  revolves  with  a  uniform  velocity,  the 
lines  of  the  forward  and  return  strokes  will  be  to  each 
other  as  the  length  of  the  arc  d  c  b  \sto  the  length  of  the 
2jcb  e  d.  The  throw  of  the  slotted  link  and  the  travel  of 
the  tool  can  be  varied  by  the  screw  s,  which  moves  the 
block  B  to  and  from  the  center  of  the  gear.  The  rod  Z, 
instead  of  vibrating  equally  above  and  below  a  center  line 
of  motion,  is  so  arranged  that  the  force  moving  the  ram 
during  the  cutting  stroke  will  always  be  downwards,  caus- 
ing it  to  rest  firmly  on  the  guide. 

1 452*  To  lay  out  the  motion,  proceed  as  follows :  Draw 
the  center  line  5  7",  Fig.  358,  and  parallel  to  it  the  line  ;;/  n, 
the  distance  between  the  two  being  equal  to  one-half  the 
longest  stroke  of  the  tool.  About  (?,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
the  center  of  the  gear,  describe  the  circle  b  d  c  with  a  radius 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  center  of  6^  to  ^  (^^Z-  357) 
when  set  for  the  longest  stroke.  Divide  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  into  an  upper  and  lower  arc,  extending 
equally  on  each  side  of  the  center  line,  and  having  the  same 
ratio  as  the  forward  and  backward  strokes.  In  this  case 
the  return  is  2  to  1,  and  the  circle  is  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  as  shown  at  b,  d,  and  c,  thus  making  the  arc  d  b  equal 
to  one-half  deb.  Draw  the  radial  lines  O  b  and  O  d. 
Through  b  draw  CD,  perpendicular  to  O  b\  the  point  7^, 
where  it  intersects  S  T,  will  be  the  fulcrum,  and  the  point  C, 
where  it  intersects  m  «,  the  upper  end  of  the  slotted  lever. 
Through  Cdraw  the  horizontal  line  C  C\  making  C  E  equal 
to  C  E.  Draw  C  D,  which  should  be  tangent  to  the  circle 
at  d^  thus  giving  the  other  extreme  position  of  the  lever. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  for  a  quick  return  of  2  to  1,  the  only 
condition  is  that  lines  C  D  and  C  D  shall  be  perpendicular 
to  0  ^  and  O  d,  respectively ;  points  C  and  D  and  the  length 
of  radiu.s  O  b  can  be  varied  considerably. 
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1453.  To  plot  the  motion,  draw  the  center  line  of 
motion  R  L  through  the  point  at  which  the  connecting-rod 
attaches  to  the  tool  slide.  Divide  the  circle  deb  into  a 
number  of  equal  parts,  as  1,  8,  3,  etc.,  and  from  D  draw 
lines  through  these  points,  extending  to  the  arc  C  C. 
Number  the  points  of  division  on  the  circle,  and  give  corre- 
sponding numbers  to  the  points  of  intersection  on  the  arc  C  C. 
With  these  last  points  as  centers,  and  with  a  radius  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  connecting-rod  L,  in  Fig-  357,  strike  arcs 


cutting  the  line  R  L,  and  number  these  intersections  so  that 

they  will  correspond  to  the  other  points.  In  Fig.  358,  sup- 
posing the  gear  to  turn  with  a  uniform  motion,  the  tool  slide 
will  move  along /^Z  from  point  i  to  S  during  the  first  I'lOf  a 
rcvohition;  during  the  next  |V  revolution,  from  points  to  3, 
etc.,  on  the  forward  stroke.  On  the  return  stroke,  from 
point  .9  to  7",  II,  IJ,  and  /,  the  motion  is  much  less  uniform. 
Another  point  about  this  moiion  is  that,  as  the  radius  06 
is  diminished  to  shorten  the  stroke,  the  return  becomes  less 
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rapid,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure, 
which  show  the  radius  O  b  shortened  to  O  b\  and  the  corre- 
sponding position  of  C  D. 

1454.     ^rtilt worth   Qulck-Return    Motion.— This 

mechanism  is  shown  in  principle  in  Fig.  359.  The  pin  b^ 
inserted  in  the  sidfe  of  the  gear  G^  gives  motion  to  the  slotted 
link  C  Z?,  as  in  the  vibrating  link  motion.  This  motion 
closely  resembles  the  previous  one,  the  difference  being  that 
the  center  Z>,  of  the  slotted  link,  lies  within  the  circle  described 
by  the  pin  ^,  while  in  the  previous  case  it  lies  ivithout  it. 
To  accomplish  this  result,  a  pin  P  is  provided  for  the  gear 
to  turn  upon,  and  is  made  large  enough  to  include  another 
pin  /?,  placed  eccentrically  within  it,  which  acts  as  the  center 
for  C  D,  With  this  arrangement,  the  slotted  link  follows 
the  crank-pin  during  the  complete  revolution,  instead  of 
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vibrating,  and  thus  becomes  a  crank.  The  stroke  line  R  L 
passes  through  the  center  of  D^  which  is  below  the  center  of 
P'  The  forward,  or  working,  stroke  occurs  while  the  crank- 
pin  ^passes  over  the  arc  dc g^  and  the  quick  return  occurs 
while  it  travels  over  the  arc  g  e  d.     During  each  of  these 
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aaerrals.  lie  link  '-"i^cara^Jetesahalf  rerohition,  and,  cod- 
seq^eniij,  nt^K  :ni:i>i  acre  CMedly,  while  the  crank-pio 
describes  zha  sccr^sr  irc. 

l-155b  To  ptcDurrioa  ue  miocf'3ci.  h  is  only  necessary  to 
so  locate  the  icnis  Ii=e  .r!  Jl  that  h  will  diiide  the  crank -pin 
circle  t/^_f^i:;--j  f»)  caria,  i/^^  asd^^'^/,  in  the  propor- 
tioas  ot  the  forward  a=d  retam  strokes^  The  point  Z>,  where 
this  line  cuis  the  center  line  ^  7",  is  the  position  for  the 
center  of  the  slotted  crank.  The  motion  is  plotted  as  in 
Fig.  360.     Divide  the  crank-pin  circle  d  c  g  e  into  a  number 
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of  equal  parts.  From  D,  the  center  o£  the  slotted  crank, 
draw  radial  lines  through  these  points  to  the  outer  circle, 
which  represents  the  path  of  pin  C(Fig.  359),  using  the  latter 
points  of  intersections  as  centers,  and  with  a  radius  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  connecting-rod,  strike  oflE  points  on  the 
stroke  line,  which  will  show  the  movement  of  the  tool  for 
equal  amounts  of  rotation  of  the  driving  gear. 

1456.  Fig.  361  shows  the  mechanism  as  practically 
constructed.  The  gear  C  is  driven  with  a  uniform  velocity, 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  by  the  pinion  H.  It  rotates 
iLjion  the  large  pin  /*  (which  is  a  part  of  the  frame  of  the 
niiicliine),  and  carries  the  pin  b  which  turns  in  the  block  k 
and  is  capable  of  sliding  in  a  radial  slot  in  the  piece  B,  as 
dearly  shown  in  the  sectional  view.  This  piece  B  is  sup- 
ported by  the  shaft  D,  which  turns  in  a  bearing  extending 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  large  pin.  R  L,  drawn  through 
tho  center  of  J),  is  the  line  of  motion  of  the  tool  slide.    The 
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connecting-rod,  actuating  the  tool  slide,  is  pivoted  to  the 
stud  C,  which  is  clamped  to  piece  B.     The  parts  are  lettered 


as  in  the  two  previous  cuts,  and  the  student  should  be  able 
to  study  out  the  working  of  the  mechanism  without  further 
explanation. 

1457.     Ttae  AtUuBtment  of  tbe  Stroke. — The  radial 
slot  7",  in  Fig.  301,  to  which  the  connecting-rod  is  attached, 

provides  for  the  adjustment  of  the  length  of  the  stroke,  and 
if  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  rod  to  the  tool  slide  is  also 
made  adjustable,  the  position  of  the  stroke,  as  well  as  its 
length,  can  be  changed.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  shaping 
machine,  it  is  not  only  desirable  to  regulate  the  distance 
passed  over  by  the  tool,  but  to  have  the  stroke  extend  exactly 
toa  certain  point.  These  two  adjustments  are  often  required 
in  mechanism  where  reciprocating  pieces  are  employed. 


OTHER  LINKAGES. 
1458.  The  universal  Joint,  shown  in  Fig.  nO'2,  is 
used  to  connect  two  shafts,  the  center  lines  of  which  are  in 
the  same  plane,  but  make  an  angle  with  one  another.  It  is 
generally  constructed  in  the  following  manner:  Forks  F,  F 
are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  shafts  A  and  B,  and  have 
burrs  a,  a  tapped  out  to  receive  the  studs  S,  S.  The  ends  of 
these  studs  are  turned  cylindrical,  and  are  a  working  fit,  in 
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corresponding  bearings  in  the  ring  R,     The  details  of  con- 
struction may  be  seen  in  the  right-hand  part  of  this  figure. 


PlO.  80S. 

In  heavy  machinery  the  forks  are  forged  and  welded  to  the 
shafts. 

1469«  An  objection  to  the  universal  joint  is  that  the 
motion  transmitted  is  not  uniform.  During  one  revolution 
the  speed  of  the  driven  shaft  varies  twice  between  a  velocity 
that  is  greater,  and  one  that  is  less  than  the  velocity  of  the 
driving  shaft,  and  between  these  points  there  are  four  posi- 
tions where  the  velocity  of  the  two  shafts  is  the  same. 
Suppose  the  driving  shaft  to  revolve  uniformly;  the  /east 
speed  of  the  driven  shaft  will  be  equal  to  the  speed  of  the 
driving  sluift,  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between 
the  two  axes  produced  (the  angle  x  in  Fig.  362).  The  greatest 
speed  will  be  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  driver,  multiplied  by 

Thus,  if  the  shafts  revolve  at  the  rate  of  100  revo- 

cos  .r 

lutions  j)rr  minute,  and  the  angle  between  them  is  30®,  the 

least  sj)er(l  of  the  driven  shaft  will  momentarily  be  at  the  rate 

of  100  X  t'os  ;}()'  =  100  X  .8G()0:5  =  86. 6  revolutions  per  minute, 

and  the  greatest  speed, ,--^  ==--———- ==  115.47  revolutions 

cos  30       .86003 

per  minute. 

1460.  To  obviate  this  trouble,  which  brings  excessive 
wear  and  stresses  on  the  working  parts,  the  double  unlver- 
Bal  Joint  is  used,  as  shown  in  Y\g.  3G3.  Let  A  and  B  be 
the  two  shafts  to  be  connected.  Draw  their  center  lines, 
intersecting  at o^  and  bisect  the  angle  A  o  dhy  the  line  a  0. 
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The  center  line  e  f  oi  the  connecting  shaft  D  must  now  be 
drawn  perpendicular  to  a  o.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
forks  on  the  interme- 
diate shaft  lie  in  the 
same  plane.  Thus 
constructed,  a  uni- 
form motion  of  A  will 
give  a  varying  mo- 
tion to  D^  which  in 
turn  will  transmit  to 
B  the  same  motion 
as  that  of  A.     This  ~r 

arrangement  is  often  ^fig.  aes. 

employed  to  connect  parallel  shafts,  as  would  be  the  case  in 
the  figure  Hod  took  the  direction  s  A  In  such  a  case,  it 
makes  no  difference  what  angle  is  made  by  e  /,  except 
that,  if  the  joints  are  expected  to  wear  well,  it  should  not 
be  too  great. 

1461.     Tl^att's  Parallel  Motion. — ^A  parallel  mo- 
tion,  more  properly  called  a  strals^tit-line  motion,  is  a 

link  mechanism  designed  to  guide  a  reciprocating  piece,  as 
a  piston  rod,  in  a  straight  line.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
steam  engine,  parallel  motions  were  extensively  used  to  guide 
the  pump  and  piston  rods,  but  are  now  seldom  met  with, 
except  on  steam-engine  indicators,  where  they  are  employed 
to  give  a  straight-line  motion  to  the  pencil.  Very  few  par- 
allel motions  produce  an  absolutely  straight  line,  and  it  is 
customary  to  design  them  so  that  the  middle  and  two 
extreme  positions  of  the  guided  point  will  be  in  line.  The 
best  known  motion  is  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  3^)4,  which  was 
invented  by  James  Watt,  in  1784.  The  links  A  B  and  C  D 
vibrate  on  their  fixed  centers  A  and  D.  The  other  ends,  B 
and  Cy  are  connected  by  the  link  C  B,  which  has  the  point 
0  so  chosen  that  it  will  pass  through  three  points,  (9,,  O, 
and  (9j,  in  the  straight  line  S  S  perpendicular  to  the  links 
CZ^and  A  ^  when  in  their  middle  positions.  When  the 
point  O  is  at  the  upper  extremity  of  its  motion  at  (9^,  the 
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linkage  assumes  the  position  A  B^C^D\  at  the  lower  extrem- 
ity it  assumes  the  position  A  B^  C^  D. 

1462.  Having  given  the  length  O^  O^  of  the  stroke, 
and  (9,  the  middle  position  of  the  guided  point,  the  center 
of  one  lever  as  A^  and  the  perpendicular  distance  between 


5 
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the  levers  when  in  mid  position,  the  motion  may  be  laid  out 
as  follows:  Let  5  5  be  the  path  of  the  guided  point,  O  its 
middle  position,  A  the  given  center,  and  A  B  and  CD  indefi- 
nite parallel  lines,  representing  the  middle  positions  of  the 
levers.  From  ;//,  where  A  B  intersects  S  5,  lay  off  upon 
S  S  the  distance  ;;/  ^,  equal  to  ^  of  the  stroke.  Join  A  with 
a  and  draw  an  indefinite  line  a  B,  perpendicular  to  A  a.  The 
point  /?,  where  a  B  intersects  line  A  B^  is  the  right-hand 
extremity  of  lever  A  B,  and  the  lower  extremity  of  link  C B. 
The  point  (7 is  obtained  by  drawing  an  indefinite  line  through 
B  and  0\  where  it  intersects  the  line  CD  will  be  the  point. 
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To  find  center  D  lay  off  nb=\  stroke;  connect  C  and  b^ 
and  from  b  draw  an  indefinite  line  perpendicular  to  C  b\  the 
center  will  be  at  its  intersection  with  C  D. 

If  the  positions  of  both  centers  should  be  known,  mark 
points  a  and  b  as  before.  Draw  A  a  and  b  Z>,  and  through 
h  and  a  draw  perpendiculars  to  these  lines ;  the  points  B  and 
C,  where  they  intersect  the  center  lines  of  the  levers,  are  the 
extremities  of  these  levers.  Join  B  and  C  by  the  link  B  C, 
and  the  point  (9,  where  the  center  line  of  this  link  cuts  the 
line  of  motion  5  S,  is  the  position  of  the  guided  point  O  on 
the  link  B  C.  

CAMS. 

1463«  A  cam  is  a  turning  or  sliding  piece,  which,  by 
the  shape  of  its  curved  edge,  or  a  groove  in  its  surface, 
imparts  a  variable  or  intermittent  motion  to  a  roller,  lever, 
rod,  or  other  moving  part. 

1464«  General  Case. — Fig.  3G5  represents  the  general 
case  for  a  plate  cam.  The  cam  C  is  supposed  to  turn  in  a 
right-handed  direction  about  the  axis  //,  and  to  transmit  a 
variable  motion  through  the  roller  A,  and  the  lever  Z,  to  the 
rod  R.  The  lever  swings  on  the  axis  6?^,  the  roller  moving 
up  or  down  on  the  arc  0  to  ^,  as  the  cam  revolves.  The 
roller  is  held  in  contact  with  the  cam  by  its  own  weight  and 
that  of  the  lever  and  the  rod. 

Suppose  the  location  of  the  cam  shaft  B  and  the  rod  R 
to  be  known,  and  that  the  cam  is  to  revolve  imiformly  right- 
handed  and  impart  motion  to  the  rod,  so  that  during  the 
first  half  of  every  revolution  it  will  move  uniformly  down- 
wards, during  the  next  quarter  turn  it  v/ill  remain  stationary, 
and  during  the  last  quarter  it  will  return  to  its  former  posi- 
tion  with  a  uniform  motion. 

1465«  In  order  to  determine  the  outline  of  the  cam 
upon  which  the  circumference  of  the  roller  bears,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  an  outline  which  will  ^ivc  the  center  of  the  roller 
the  required  motion.      Then,  by  placing  the  point  of  the 
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ar-,1  -Tjm^  '.c   r^  vri  TStiii  wial  ^i 


.-I  xf  r  s  CO  JL 


-',  in  whi(-h  the  center  of  the  roller  is  to  move, 
ini'l  niiiik  I  Ik:  liitih(;st  :inil  lowest  points  0  and  6  of  the  roller. 
'I'hr  Uiwcr  jminl  should  not  be  near  enough  the  shaft  to 
Jillow  ill.;  rolli-Mo  strike  the  hub  of  the  cam. 

l-l(IO.     11  evidently  makes  no  difference  with  the  rela- 
tive inoliuiDi  of  thi;  lani  and  roller  whether  the  cam  turns 
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right-handed,  and  the  lever  remains  with  its  axis  at  (?„  or 
whether  the  cam  is  assumed  to  be  stationary,  and  the  lever 
and  roller  move  left-handed  in  a  circle  about  the  center  B, 
This  latter  process  will  be  adopted. 

With  B  as  the  center,  draw  a  circle  through  0^  and  space 
it  into  a  number  of  equal  parts,  say  12,  and  number  the 
divisions  around  to  the  left.  Now,  assume  the  lever  to  move 
around  the  axis  -ff  in  a  left-handed  direction.  It  will  take 
positions  0,-i,  ^,-^,  O^S^  etc.  Hence,  using  these  several 
points  on  the  outer  circle  as  centers,  and  with  radii  equal  to 
fl,  the  length  of  the  lever,  describe  a  series  of  arcs  corres- 
ponding to  the  original  arc  O-S-Q,  Number  these  arcs  i,  2, 3^ 
etc.,  to  correspond  with  the  numbers  on  the  outer  circle. 

During  the  first  half -turn  of  the  cam,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  while  the  lever  is  moving  from  its  position  at  0^  to  0^ 
on  the  outer  circle,  the  center  of  the  roller  must  move  uni- 
formly from  its  outer  to  its  inner  position.  Hence,  draw 
the  chord  of  the  original  arc  O-S-Q^  and  divide  it  into  six 
equal  parts,  numbering  them  towards  the  center  as  shown. 
Then,  with  ^  as  a  center,  describe  an  arc  through  point  i, 
intersecting  arc  No.  1  in  point  i,.  Now,  sweep  arcs  through 
the  other  points,  getting  ^„  J„  4„  etc.,  which  are  all  points 
in  the  curve  of  the  cam  outline,  for  the  center  of  the  roller. 
Prom  0^  to  0^  (on  the  original  circle),  the  center  of  the  roller 
remains  at  a  constant  distance  from  B\  hence,  6  and  0  must 
be  connected  by  a  circular  arc.  From  0^  to  (?,,  the  points 
are  found  as  before  by  dividing  the  chord  0-6  into  three 
equal  parts  and  numbering  them  as  shown,  the  numbers 
running  outwards. 

The  final  steps  are  to  draw  the  cam  outline  for  the  center 
of  the  roller  through  points  i„  ^„  ^,,  -4,,  etc. ;  then,  draw  the 
outline  for  the  cam  itself  parallel  to  it,  as  explained  at  first. 
This  is  easily  done  by  setting  the  dividers  to  describe  a 
circle  whose  radius  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  roller  A. 

Then,  with  various  points  on  the  curve  0-1^-2^-3^ ^...11^  as 

centers  (the  more,  the  better),  describe  short  arcs  as  shown. 
By  aid  of  the  irregular  curve,  draw  a  curve  which  shall  be 
tangent  to  the  series  of  short  arcs;  it  will  be  the  required 
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outline  of    the  cam,    and    will    be  parallel  to  the  curve 
0-i.-^.-5. 11,. 

1467«  The  question  sometimes  arises  in  designing  cams 
of  this  nature,  whether  it  is  the  chord  0-6  or  the  arc  0-6 
that  should  be  divided  to  give  the  roller  the  proper  outward 
and  inward  motions.  For  all  practical  purposes  either  way 
is  sufficiently  exact,  but  neither  is  quite  correct,  though  it  is 
better  to  space  the  chord.  The  exact  way  would  be  to  draw 
the  rod  R  and  the  roller  in  the  different  positions  desired, 
and  then  design  the  cam  to  meet  the  roller  at  these 
points. 

1468.  The  cam  shown  in  Fig.  366  differs  in  principle 
from  the  preceding  one  only  in  that  the  roller  moves  in  a 
straight  line,  passing  to  one  side  of  the  center  B  of  the  shaft. 
Let  it  be  required  to  design  a  cam  of  this  nature  to  revolve 
right-handed,  and  which  shall  cause  the  roller  A  and  rod  R 
to  rise  with  a  uniform  motion  to  a  distance  h  during  two- 
thirds  of  a  revolution.  When  the  roller  reaches  its  highest 
point,  it  is  to  drop  at  once  to  its  original  position,  and  to 
remain  there  during  the  remainder  of  the  revolution.  As- 
sume the  distance  from  the  center  B  to  the  center  line  of  R 
to  be  equal  to  r. 

With  r  as  a  radius,  describe  a  circle  about  B^  as  shown. 
The  center  line  of  the  rod  will  be  tangent  to  this  circle  in 
all  positions.  With  the  same  center  and  a  radius  equal 
to  />  A^,  A^  being  the  extreme  outward  position  of  the 
roller,  describe  the  outside  circle  A^  J!f.-8  A^.  Divide  this 
circle  into  some  convenient  number  of  equal  parts,  the  num- 
ber depending  upon  the  fraction  of  a  revolution  required  for 
the  different  periods  of  motion.  Since  the  roller  is  to  rise 
during  two-thirds  of  a  revolution,  we  may  use  12  divisions 
as  before,  thus  giving  f  x  12  =  8  whole  divisions  for  the  first 
period. 

Now,  proceeding  as  before,  by  assuming  the  rod  to  move 
about  the  cam  to  the  left,  its  positions  when  at  the  points  of 
division  A^A^^  etc.,  will  be  represented  by  drawing  lines 
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through  these  points,  and  tangent  to  the  inner  circle,  whose 
radius  is  r.  A  and  .-!,  are  tiie  two  extreme  positions  of  the 
roller.  Divide  the  line  .1  A^  into  eight  equal  parts,  num- 
bering them  from  the  inside  outwards,  since  the  first  move- 
meat  of  the  roller  is  outwards.  With  ^  as  a  center,  draw 
concentric  arcs  through  these  points,  intersecting  the  tan- 
gents at  i„  2,,  5,,  etc.  At  point  S  on  the  outer  circle,  the 
roller  drops  along  the  line  8-8^,  the  point  J,  being  deter- 
mined by  drawing  an  arc  about  B  with  a  radius  B  A.    From 


point  8  back  to  A  the  rod  is  at  rest.  The  true  cam  outline  is 
now  to  be  found,  as  was  done  in  the  last  example,  by  striking 
small  arcs  from  points  on  the  curve  A  i,-3, -5,-^,-5,-6,-7,-*-*, 
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as  centers.      This  cam   can  revolve  in   only  one  direction 
when  operating  the  rod  R. 

1469.  Harmonic-Motion  Cams* — If  a  cam  is  re- 
quired to  give  a  rapid  motion  between,  two  points,  without 
regard  to  the  kind  of  motion,  its  surface  should  be  laid  out 
so  as  to  gradually  accelerate  the  roller  at  the  start,  and  to 
gradually  retard  it  at  the  end  of  its  motion,  in  order  that 
the  movement  may  be  as  smooth  and  free  from  shocks  as 
possible.  For  this  reason  cams  are  frequently  designed  to 
produce  harmonic  motion — that  is,  a  uniform  motion  of  the 
cam  produces  a  motion  of  the  roller  like  that  of  the  slotted 
cross-head  in  Fig.  350.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  367  shows  how 
this  latter  motion  is  plotted.     Let  A  Che  the  stroke  line  of 


the  cross-head,  and  ABC  the  crank-pin  circle,  which  is 
divided  into  a  number  of  equal  spaces  by  the  points  a^  b^  c,  d^ 
etc.  Dropping  perpendiculars  from  these  points,  we  ob- 
tain points  1,  2,  ;?,  ^,  etc.,  on  the  stroke  line.  The  spaces 
between  the  latter  points  represent  the  distances  traversed 
by  the  cross-licad  while  the  crank-pin  moves  through  the 
equal  spaces  a  (\  b  r,  c  d^  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  dis- 
tances increase  from  points  1  to  5,  and  decrease  from  6  to  9, 

1470.  To  apply  the  motion  to  the  two  cams  previously 
taken  up,  we  should  simply  have  to  lay  off  the  distances  1-2^ 
^-'7,  5-4,  etc.,  on  the  chord  r}-6\  in  Fij^;.  305,  or  the  line  A^  A, 
in  Fig.  366,  in  place  of  the  equal  spaces  used  in  these  figures. 
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Fig.  5G8,  which  represents  the  left  side  of  the  first  cam  con- 
sidered, laid  out  in  this 
way,  shows  a  convenient 
method  of  spacing.  Upon 
the  chord  0-6,  as  a  diame- 
ter, draw  the  semi-circle 
Odd;  divide  it  into  a  suit- 
able number  of  equal  parts 
and  project  these  divisions  > 
by  straight  lines  to  the  / 
chord  0-6.  Through  the  | 
points  of  intersection  1,  S, 
S,  i,  etc.,  and  with  B  a.s& 
center,  describe  the  arcs 
i-/„  JB-«„  S-S„  etc.,  and 
complete  the  cam  outhne, 
as  before.  p,o.  m. 

1471.  Posltlve-Motlon  CamH. — The  cams  thus  far 
considered  can  drive  the  roller  in  one  direction  only,  making 
a  spring  or  weight  necessary  to  keep  the  two  in  contact. 
If  the  cam  plate  should  extend  beyond  the  roller,  however, 
and  a  groove  should  be  cut  in  it  for  the  roller  to  run  in,  the 
motion  of  the  roller  would  he  positive  in  both  directions. 

\4c71l»  The  word  positive,  when  applied  to  a  mechan- 
ism, has  a  different  meaning  from  any  heretofore  given  to 
it.  A  mechanism  so  constructed  that  nothing  short  of 
actual  breakage  of  some  one  of  its  parts  can  keep  it  from 
working  properly  when  motion  is  imparted  to  one  of  the 
links  which  operates  it  is  called  a  positive  meeliaalBin, 
or  a  positive  sear,  when  speaking  of  valve  gears,  and  the 
motion  produced  is  called  a  positive  motion.  Those 
mechanisms  which  depend  for  their  operation  upon  the  rais- 
ing or  lowering  of  a  weight  (i.  e.,  upon  gravity),  or  the 
action  of  a  spring,  are  termed  non-poaltlve  or  force- 
dosed  mecbanisms.  Non-positive  mechanisms,  although 
extensively  used,  are  of  a  lower  order,  of  mechanical  excel- 
lence than  positive  mechanisms,  and,  other  things  being 
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equal,  a  positive  motion  should  be  chosen  when  designing 
a  mechanism,  since  a  non-positive  one  will  refuse  to  work  if 
the  weight  or  the  part  operated  by  the  spring  should  get 
"caught." 

1473.  Sometimes  a  positive  motion  is  secured  with  a 
plate  cam  by  causing  it  to  revolve  between  two  rollers 
rigidly  connected,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3G9.  The  rollers  A 
and  E  turn  upon  pins  in  one  end  of  the  rod  R.  The  rod 
is  slotted  between  the  rollers,  so  that  the  cam  shaft  may 


pass  through  it  and  still  allow  the  rod  to  move  to  the  right 
aud  left.  The  center  line  of  motion  of  the  rollers  passes 
through  the  center  B  of  the  shaft,  whatever  the  position  of 
the  cam  or  rod. 

1474.     Let  it  be  required  that  during  one-quarter  of  a 

revolution  of  the  cam  the  rod  shall  move  to  the  right  or 
left,  according  to  the  position  of  the  cam  at  the  Start;  that 
during  the  next  quarter  the  Toti  shall  be  held  stationary; 
that  during  the  third  quarter  it  shall  move  to  its  original 
position,  where  it  is  to  remain  for  the  rest  of  the  revolution. 
Draw  the  line  D  H,  and  mark  the  point  B.  Lay  off  a  dis- 
tance B  i-\  such  that  when  the  center  of  one  of  the  rollers  is 
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at  F  the  hub  of  the  cam  will  not  interfere  with  the  roller. 
Lay  off  the  distance  F  H  beyond  /%  equal  to  the  required 
movement  of  the  rod.  With  ^  as  a  center  and  a  radius 
equal  to  B  //,  describe  a  circle.  Divide  the  circle  into  four 
quadrants  by  the  lines  a  b  and  c  d^  making  angles  of  45**  with 
dH^  and  with  center  B  and  radius  B  F  strike  an  arc  as 
shown.  That  part  of  the  arc  included  in  the  lower  quadrant, 
and  that  part  of  the  outer  circle  included  in  the  upper 
quadrant,  form  two  parts  of  the  required  outline,  and  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  the  rollers  must  be  equal 

Now,  for  the  two  side  quadrants,  it  is  evident  that  the  dis- 
tance between  any  two  diametrically  opposite  points  on  the 
outline  must  be  equal.  Thus,  the  distance  from  V  to  5', 
from  ^  to  -4',  from  S*  to  5',  must  all  be  equal  to  the  distance 
D  F,  These  points  are  obtained  by  laying  off  points  on  FH 
and  drawing  arcs  through  them,  proceeding  exactly  as  with 
the  other  cams ;  but^  in  order  to  liave  the  curves  correct^  point 
1  must  be  as  far  from  F  as  6  is  front  H;  point  2  as  far  from 
F as  J^  is  from  H^  etc.  The  harmonic  motion  curve  fulfils 
this  condition,  and  was  used  in  this  case.  The  other  points 
of  construction  should  be  understood  from  what  has  gone 
before. 

1475*  A  third  kind  of  positive-motion  cam  consists  of 
a  cylinder  having  a  groove  on  the  surface,  which  imparts 
motion  to  the  roller  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  cam. 

Suppose  that  during  one-half  a  revolution  of  the  cylinder, 
in  Fig.  370,  the  arm  is  to  vibrate  to  the  left  and  back  once, 
as  indicated,  and  that  during  the  other  half  revolution  it  is 
not  to  move.     Let  the  motion  of  the  roller  be  harmonic. 

The  problem  consists  in  finding  the  center  line  of  the 
groove,  from  which,  by  striking  arcs,  the  sides  against  which 
the  roller  bears  can  be  determined.  To  lay  out  the  curves, 
assume  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  to  be  unwrapped,  or  de- 
veloped, as  represented  by  the  figure  a  b  d  c^  which  repre- 
sents only  a  little  more  thaii  one-half  of  the  length  of  the 
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surface,  in  order  to  save  room.  Draw  a  line  J/"  A'' through 
the  center  of  this  strip,  of  a  length  equal  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  cylinder,  and  divide  it  into  a  number  of  equa4 
parts,  as  indicated  by  O^  0„  O^  0„  etc.  Also,  draw  two 
lines,  5  T  and  L  P,  parallel  to  J/ TV,  and  at  a  distance  from  it 
equal  to  one-half  the  desired  stroke  of  the  roller,     Kow,  with 
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a  radius  O  A  (left-hand  figure),  and  centers  0„  0„  0„ 
etc.,  strike  arcs  0,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  plot  the  curve  by  the 
aid  of  these  arcs.  The  line  O  K L  is  the  center  line  curve 
for  one-half  of  the  cam,  the  other  half  being  like  the  first. 
The  outline  can  easily  be  transferred  to  the  cylinder  itself. 
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BELTING. 

1476.  Belts  running  over  pulleys  form  a  convenient 
means  for  transmitting  power,  but  they  are  not  suited  to 
transmit  a  precise  velocity  ratio,  owing  to  their  tendency  to 
stretch  and  slip  on  the  pulleys.  For  driving  machinery, 
however,  this  freedom  to  stretch  and  slip  is  an  advantage, 
sbcc  it  prevents  shocks  that  are  liable  to  occur  when  a 
machine  is  thrown  suddenly  into  gear,  or  when  there  is  a 
sudden  fluctuation  in  the  load. 

1477.  Velocity  Ratio. — X-et  fourpuUeys  be  connected 
by  belt,  as  shown  in  Fig.  371.  Let  D^  and  D^  be  the  diam- 
eters of  the  drivers,  F^  and  F^  of  the  followers,  W,  and  N^ 
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Picsn. 
the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  of  the  drivers,  and  H, 
and  H,  of  the  followers.     The  two  middle  pulleys  are  keyed 
to  the  same  shaft  and  revolve  together. 

Consider  first  the  pulleys  whose  diameters  are  /7,  and  F,. 
Assuming  that  there  is  no  slipping  or  stretching  of  the  belt, 
the  circumferential  speeds  of  the  pulleys  will  be  the  same  as 
the  velocity  of  the  belts  passing  over  them.  Hence,  Z*,  X 
8.U16  X  J^t,  the  circumferential  speed  of  the  first  driver, 
=  F^X  3.1416  X  «„  the  circumferential  speed  of  the  first 
follower.  Canceling  3.1416  from  both  sides  of  the  equation, 
we  hare  I>,  N^  =  F^  w„  or,  dividing  by  Z>,  and  »„ 
N      F 

^  =  ^,-         <'3«-) 
That  is,  t/i^  speeds  or  numbers  of  revolutions  of  two  con 
tutted  pulleys  are  inversely  proportional  to  their  diameters. 
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1478.  A  short  way  of  applying  this  principle  is  by 
the  following  rule  for  two  pulleys : 

Rule. — Multiply  together  the  number  of  rrc^olutions  and 
diameter  of  one  pulley^  and  divide  by  the  given  number  cf 
revolutions^  or  given  diameter^  of  the  other  pulley.  The  result 
will  be  the  required  diameter  or  number  of  revolutions. 

Example. — A  pulley  30  inches  in  diameter,  making  210  revolutions 
per  minute,  drives  a  second  pulley  14  inches  in  diameter.  How  many 
revolutions  per  minute  does  the  latter  pulley  make  ? 

Solution.— 30  X  210  =  6,300,  and  6.300  -*- 14  =  450  revolutions.    Ans, 

Example. — The  driving  pulley  of  a  machine  is  one  foot  in  diameter 
and  must  make  750  revolutions  in  5  minutes.  What  size  pulley  should 
be  used  on  the  driving  shaft,  if  its  speed  is  143  revolutions  per  minute? 

Solution. — In  all  examples  of  this  kind  the  speeds  and  diameters 
must  be  reduced  to  the  same  units.  750  rev.  in  5  min.  =  750  -h  5  =  150 
rev.  per  min. ;  one  foot  =  12  in.  Hence,  13  X  150  =  1,800,  and  1,800  -h 
148  =  12.6  in.,  nearly.    Ans. 

1479«     From  the  equation  D^N^  =  ^x^xi  derived  above, 

D  N 
we  obtain,  by  dividing  by  F^^  «,  =  — W— *.     In  like  manner, 

taking  the  other  two  pulleys  in  Fig.  371,  we  obtain  N^  = 

F  n 

■  !^  *.     But  the  two  middle  pulleys  revolve  together,  so 

that  the  values  of  N^  and  «,  are  equal,  and  may  be  placed 

D  N       F  n 
equal  to  each  other;  thus,      '     '  =  — Jy^,  or,  multiplying 

by  F^  and  D^,  N^  D^  D,  =  ;/,  F^  F^.  (1 37.) 

1 480.  That  is,  the  speed  of  the  first  pulley^  multiplied 
by  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  driver s^  equals  the  speed  of  the 
last  pulley^  multiplied  by  the  diameter  of  each  follower. 

This  formula  is  in  most  cases  convenient  to  apply  as  it 
stands. 

Example. — Referring  to  Fig.  371,  let  the  diameters  of  the  drivers  be 
82  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  first  follower  be  one  foot,  and  of  the  second 
follower  15  inches.  If  the  first  shaft  has  a  speed  of  60  revolutions  per 
minute,  what  is  the  speed  of  the  last  shaft  ? 

Solution.— Substituting  in  formula  137,  60  X  32  x  32  =  //,  X  12  X 

GO  X  32  X'  o2 
15,  or  Qividing  by  12  X  15,  //»  =  — ^  ^      '  ^  =  341^  rev.  per  min.    Ans. 

la  X  *o 
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ExAacPLE. — An  emery  grinder  is  to  be  set  up  to  run  at  1,200  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  The  countershaft  (corresponding  to  the  middle 
shaft  in  Fig.  371)  has  pulleys  20  and  8  inches  in  diameter.  If  the  pulley 
on  the  gander  is  C  inches  in  diameter,  what  size  pulley  must  be  used 
on  the  main  line  shaft,  its  speed  being  ISO  revolutions  per  minute  ? 

Solution.— Substituting  in  formula  137, 180  X  A  X  20  =  1,200  X  8 
^         _.        1,200x8x0      ,«.     ,  . 

X  6,  or  Dx  =  -^-iyox2S~  ^       inches.     Ans. 

1481.  When  the  speeds  of  the  first  and  last  shafts  are 
given,  and  the  diameters  of  all  the  pulleys  are  to  be  found, 
the  following  method  is  convenient : 

Rule. — Divide  the  higher  speed  by  the  lower.  If  two 
pulleys  are  to  be  used,  this  will  be  the  ratio  of  their  diameters. 

If  four  pulleys  are  required^  find  two  numbers  whose  product 
equals  the  aboi^e  quotient.  One  of  these  numbers  will  he  the 
ratio  of  the  diameters  of  one  pair  of  pulleys^  and  the  other 
number  of  the  other  pair. 

Example. — It  is  required  to  run  a  machine  1,600  revolutions  per 
minute,  the  driving  shaft  making  320  revolutions  per  minute.  What 
size  pulleys  are  required,  (a)  when  two  pulleys  are  used ;  (J))  when  four 
pulleys  are  used  ? 

Solution. — {a)  1,600-1-320  =  5.  The  two  pulleys  must,  therefore, 
be  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  1.  the  driving  pulley  being  5  times  as  large  as 
the  driven  pulley,  since  the  latter  has  the  greater  speed.  We  will 
assume  diameters  of  30  and  6  inches. 

{p)  2i  x  2  =  5.  One  pair  of  pulleys  must  be  in  the  ratio  of  2^  to  1, 
and  the  other  pair  of  2  to  1.  We  will  assume  diameters  of  25  and 
10  inches  for  one  pair,  and  of  12  and  6  inches  for  tlie  other  pair. 

14S2*  Direction  of  Rotation. — It  will  be  noticed,  by 
referring  to  Fig.  371,  that  the  pulleys  are  connected  by 
open  belts  where  indicated  by  full  lines,  and  by  cros»ed 
belts  where  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  Pulleys  connected  by 
open  belts  turn  in  the  same  direction^  and  those  connected  by 
crossed  belts  in  opposite  directions. 


EXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  A  driving  pulley  is  54  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  driven  pulley 
which  runs  at  112  revolutions  per  minute  is  2^  feet  in  diameter.  What 
is  the  speed  of  the  driving  shaft  ?  Ans.  62.22  rev.  per  min. 

2.  The  fly-wheel  of  an  engine  running  at  180  revolutions  per  minute 
is  8  ft  5  in-  in  diameter.    What  should  be  the  diameter  of  the  pulley 
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which  it  drives,  if  the  required  speed  of  the  latter  is  600  revolutions 
per  minute  ?  Ans.  803!^  in.,  nearly. 

3.  In  Fig.  371,  let  the  diameters  of  the  two  drivers  be  48  and  25 
inches,  and  of  the  two  followers  16  and  12  inches.  If  the  last  driver's 
shaft  rotates  800  times  in  5  minutes,  what  is  the  speed  per  minute  of 
the  first  shaft  ?  Ans.  25.6  rev.  per  min. 

4.  If  the  first  pulley  in  Fig.  371  turns  right-handed,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  second  by  a  crossed  belt,  and  the  third  with  the  fourth 
by  an  open  belt,  in  what  direction  would  the  last  pulley  turn  ?  In 
what  direction  would  it  turn  if  two  crossed  belts  were  used  ? 

5.  A  machine  is  to  be  belted  through  a  countershaft,  so  as  to  run 
at  1,200  revolutions  per  minute,  the  speed  of  the  driving  shaft  being 
120  revolutions  per  minute.  Find  three  ratios  that  could  be  used  for 
each  pair  of  pulleys.  /  5    : 1  and  2    : 1. 

Ans.   I4    :  land  2^:1. 
(  8^  :  1  and  8    : 1. 

6.  An  emery  grinder  is  to  be  set  to  run  at  1,400  revolutions  per 
minute.  The  countershaft  has  pulleys  80  and  8  inches  in  diameter. 
The  pulley  on  the  grinder  is  7  inches  in  diameter.  What  size  pulley 
should  be  used  on  the  main  line  shaft,  its  speed  being  185  revolutions 
per  minute  ?  Ans.  14^  inches. 

POWER   TRANSMISSION   BY   BELT. 

1483.      The  Effective  Pull.— In  Fig.  372,  let  Z>  and 

F  be  two  pulleys  connected  by  a  belt,  D  being  the  driver 
and  F  the  follower.  To  avoid  undue  slipping,  the  belt  must 
►Temton^Ty^i be  drawn  tight.  This  will  pro- 

duce a  tension  in  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  which  we  call 
7",  and  7",,  respectively. 
Tt      \^    — "^y       Suppose  the  two  pulleys  to 

be  stationary   and  that   the 


T0fM/Of»4— ^ 


^^^'  ^^-  belt  is  put  on  with  a  certain 

tension.  Then,  7,  will  equal  T^,  But  if  the  pulley /^should 
be  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  curved  arrow  it  would  tend 
to  stretch  the  lower  part  of  the  belt,  increasing  its  tension 
still  more,  while  the  tension  of  the  upper  part  would  be 
diminished  an  equal  amount.  This  would  go  on  until  the 
difference  of  the  tensions  was  sufficient  to  start  pulley  F. 

This  difference  (7, —  T^  is  the  pull  that  does  the  work  in 
transmitting  power,  and  is  called  the  effective  pull.     In  any 
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case,  therefore,  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  trans- 
mitted by  a  belt  must  equal  the  effective  pull  of  the  belt  in 
pounds  times  the  number  of  feet  passed  through ;  or,  tak- 
ing a  minute  as  the  unit  of  time,  the  power  transmitted  in 
foot-pounds  per  minute  =  the  effective  pull  X  the  velocity  in 
feet  per  minute. 

1484«     To  show  clearly  how  the  effective  pull  enters  into 

calculations  of  power  transmissions,  two  examples  will  be 

solved. 

Example. — ^The  diameter  of  the  driving  pulley  Z>  is  86  inches.  It 
makes  150  revolutions  per  minute  and  carries  a  belt  transmitting 
6  horsepower.     What  is  the  effective  pull  of  the  belt  ? 

Solution. — ^Velocity  of  the  belt  in  feet  per  minute  = 

rj: =  1,418.72. 

liV 

This,  multiplied  by  the  effective  pull  in  pounds  must  equal  the  foot- 
potmds  of  work  done  per  minute,  or  6  X  83,000.  Hence,  letting  P  = 
the  effective  pull,  and  equating  these  expressions,  we  have 

P  X  1,418.72  =  6  X  83,000  =  1»8,000, 

or  />  =  4^1^  =  140.06  lb. ,  nearly. 

Example. — A  pulley  4  feet  in  diameter  is  driven  at  100  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  transmits  power  to  another  pulley  by  means  of  a  belt 
without  slip.  If  the  tension  on  the  driving  side  of  the  belt  is  400 
pounds,  and  on  the  slack  side  is  100  pounds,  what  is  the  horsepower 
transmitted? 

Solution.—/'  =  (  T;  —  r,)  =  400  —  100  =  800  lb.     Horsepower  trans- 
mitted X  33,000  =  foot-pounds  of  work  done  per  minute ;  or 
H.P.  X  38,000  =  800  X  100  X  4  X  3.1416,  whence 
^^^p^SOOX  100  X4X  8.1416^  ^^^     Ans. 

oo,UUU 

1485.  To  Determine  the  Wldtli  of  Belt. — A  belt 
should  be  wide  enough  so  that  it  will  bear  safely  and  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  the  greatest  tension  that  will  be 
put  upon  it.  This  will  be  the  tension  T^  of  the  driving  side 
of  the  belt.  As  belts  are  usually  laced,  or  fastened  with 
metallic  fasteners,  both  of  which  require  holes  to  be 
punched  in  the  ends,  it  is  customary  to  use  the  breaking 
strength  through  the  lace  holes,  divided  by  a  suitable  factor 
of  safety,  as  the  greatest  allowable  tension.  The  average 
breaking  strength  for  sinjjle  leather  belts,  through  the  lace 
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holes,  is  200  pounds  per  inch  of  width.  This  divided  by 
three,  which  is  a  suitable  factor  of  safety  for  belting,  gives 
C6J-  pounds.  Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  tension  of  the 
driving  side  of  the  belt  was  assumed  to  be  400  pounds. 
Hence,  using  06 f  pounds  as  the  safe  working  stress  per  inch 

of  width,  a  belt  — j-  =  C  inches  wide  would  be  required. 

This  tension  7"^,  for  any  particular  case,  depends  upon 
three  things — viz. ,  the  effective  pull  of  the  belt,  the  coefficient 
of  friction  between  the  belt  and  pulley,  and  the  size  of  the 
arc  of  contact  of  the  belt  on  the  smaller  pulley.  As  the 
equations  involving  these  quantities  are  somewhat  compli- 
cated. Table  33  has  been  calculated.  It  will  afford  a  con- 
venient means  for  finding  not  only  the  width  of  belt  for  a 
given  horsepower,  but  the  horsepower  for  a  given  width  as 
well.  In  the  first  column,  the  arc  covered  by  the  belt  is 
stated  in  degrees,  and  in  the  second  column  in  fractional  and 
decimal  parts  of  the  circumference  covered.  The  third 
column  gives  the  greatest  allowable  values  of  (Z", —  7",),  or 
the  effective  pull,  per  inch  of  width,  for  single  leather  belts 
having  any  arc  of  contact.  It  was  computed  by  assuming 
a  value  for  T^  of  Q(S^  pounds,  and  a  coefficient  of  friction  of 
.27.  This  latter  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  be  a  fair 
value  to  use  for  leather  belts  running  over  cast  iron  pulleys, 
under  conditions  met  with  in  practice. 

TABLE  33. 


Arc  Cove 

^red  by  Belt. 

Allowable  Value 
of  Effective  Pull. 

Degrees. 

Fraction  of 
Circumference. 

or  ( Ti  —  r,)  per 
Inch  of  Width. 

90 

1  -  .25 

23.0 

1\U 

*\  1  ^^ 

27.4 

120 

i-.3:33 

28.8 

135 

^.=  .3:5 

31.3 

150 

YV--.417 

33.8 

157.V 

,V  -.437 

34.9 

180  ( 
or  over.  ) 

.V  -  .  50 

38.1 
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14S8.  To  use  the  table  in  finding  the  width  of  a  sin- 
gle leather  belt  required  for  transmitting  a  given  horse- 
power, we  have  the  following  rule  : 

Rule. — Compute  the  effective  pull  of  the  belt.  Divide  the 
result  by  the  suitable  effective  pull  per  inch  of  width ^  as  given 
in  Table  SS;  the  quotient  will  be  the  width  of  belt  required^  in 
inches. 

Example. — What  width  of  single  belt  is  needed  to  transmit  20 
horsepower  with  contact  on  the  small  pulley  of  f  of  the  circumference 
and  a  speed  of  1,500  feet  per  minute  ? 

Solution.— First  finding  the  effective  pull,  P  X  1,500  =  20  X  83.000, 

20X88,000_ 

^""       1.500      ""*^- 

440 
Hence,  440  -i-  (T'l  —  T't),  from  the  table,  =  -ot-s"  =  ^^  inches,  nearly. 

A  14-inch  belt  would  be  used.    Ans. 

1487.  To  Determine  ttie  Horsepoi^irer  tliat  a 
Belt  'Will  Transmit. — The  process  for  a  single  belt  must 
evidently  be  just  the  reverse  of  the  preceding.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Rule. — Multiply  together  a  suitable  value  for  the 
effectii^e  pull,  taken  from  Table  S3,  the  ividth  of  the  belt 
in  inches,  and  its  velocity  in  feet  per  minute.  The  result 
divided  by  33,000  will  be  the  horsepower  that  the  belt  will 
transmit. 

Example. — ^What  horsepower  will  a  one-inch  belt  transmit  with  a 
speed  of  900  feet  per  minute  and  an  arc  of  contact  of  180  ? 

Solution.— 7\  —  T,.  from  the  table,  =  38.1.  38.1  x  1  X  000  =  34,290, 
which,  divided  by  88,000,  gives  1.04  horsepower,  nearly.     Ans. 

1488.  Greneral  Rule  for  Belting. — From  the  last 
example,  we  see  that  a  single  belt  traveling  900  feet 
a  minute  will  transmit  one  horsepower  per  ifich  of 
width  when  the  arc  of  contact  on  the  smaller  pulley 
does  not  vary  much  from  ISO"".  This  is  used  by  many 
engineers  as  a  general  rule  for  belting,  to  be  applied  to 
all  cases. 
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The  following  three  formulas  express  the  operations  that 
would  be  performed  in  applying  this  rule : 

Let  H  =  horsepower  to  be  transmitted ; 
ir=  width  of  belt  in  inches; 
5  =  belt  speed  in  feet  per  minute. 

Then,  ^=-^-  (138.) 

5  =  i^.  (140.) 

EzAifPLB.~Two  pulleys,  48  inches  in  diameter,  are  to  be  connected 
by  a  single  belt,  and  make  200  revolutions  per  minute.  If  40  horse- 
power is  to  be  transmitted,  what  must  be  the  width  of  belt  ? 

Solution.— The   belt  speed  J^^^  ^^  ^'^^^^  =  2,518   feet   per 

900  X  40 
minute,  about.    Applying  formula  139,  W^    ^  ,^^    =148  inches. 

Ans. 

A  14-inch  belt  might  safely  be  used,  since  the  rule  gives  a  liberal 
width  when  the  pulleys  are  of  equal  size. 

Example. — What  size  pulleys  should  be  used  for  a  4-inch  belt,  which 
is  to  connect  two  shafts  running  at  400  revolutions  per  minute  and 
transmit  14  horsepower  ?    Both  pulleys  are  of  the  same  size. 

900  y  14 
Solution. — By  formula  140,  5= ^ —  =  8,150  feet  per  minute. 

Since  this  speed  =  the  circumference  of  the  required  pulley  in  feet 

X  400,  we  have  circumference  of  pulley  =  ■  *    ^^^ =  94.5  inches; 

diameter  =        '      =  30  inches.     Ans. 

1 489.  Double  Belts. — Double  belts  are  made  of  two 
single  belts  cemented  and  riveted  together  their  whole 
length,  and  are  used  where  much  power  is  to  be  transmitted. 
As  the  formulas  for  single  belts  are  based  upon  the  strength 
through  the  rivet  holes,  a  double  belt,  which  is  twice  as  thick, 
should  be  able  to  transmit  twice  as  much  power  as  a  single 
belt,  and,  in  fact,  more  than  this,  where,  as  is  quite  com- 
mon, the  ends  of  the  belt  are  glued  instead  of  being 
laced. 
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Where  double  belts  are  used  upon  small  pulleys,  however, 
the  contact  with  the  pulley  face  is  less  perfect  than  it  would 
be  if  a  single  belt  were  used,  owing  to  the  greater  rigidity 
of  the  former.  More  work  is  also  required  to  bend  the  belt 
as  it  runs  over  the  pulley  than  in  the  case  of  the  thinner  and 
more  pliable  belt,  and  the  centrifugal  force  tending  to  throw 
the  belt  from  the  pulley  also  increases  with  the  thickness. 
Moreover,  in  practice,  it  is  seldom  that  a  double  belt  is  put 
on  with  twice  the  tension  of  a  single  belt.  For  these 
reasons,  the  width  of  a  double  belt  required  to  transmit  a 
given  horsepower  is  generally  assumed  to  be  seven-tenths 
the  width  of  a  single  belt  to  transmit  the  same  power. 
Upon  this  basis,  formulas  ISS^  139,  and  140  become,  for 
double  belts, 

JV=  ^.  (142.) 

5=«^.  (143.) 


BXAMPI.BB  FOR  PSACTICB. 

1.  If  the  effective  pull  on  a  belt  per  inch  of  width  is  50  pounds,  and 
the  belt  passes  over  a  pulley  86  inches  in  diameter,  which  makes  160 
revolutions  per  minute,  how  wide  should  the  belt  be  to  transmit  12 
horsepower  ?  Ans.  5^  inches. 

2.  What  width  of  single  belting  should  be  used  to  transmit  5  horse- 
power, when  the  belt  speed  is  2,000  feet  per  minute,  and  the  arc  of  con- 
tact on  the  smaller  pulley  is  90"  ?  Ans   S^  +  inches. 

3.  Using  the  general  rule,  find  the  horsepower  that  a  16-inch  single 
belt  will  transmit,  the  belt  speed  being  1,000  feet  per  minute. 

Ans.  17.8  H.  P. 

4  Calculating  from  Table  83,  how  much  power  could  the  above 
belt  be  depended  upon  to  transmit  if  the  arc  of  contact  on  the  smaller 
pulley  is  ^  of  the  circumference  ?  Ans.  14  H.  P. ,  nearly. 

6.  Required  the  diameter  of  pulleys  necessary  to  enable  a  10-inch 
belt  to  transmit  9  horsepower  at  125  revolutions  per  minute,  both 
pulleys  being  of  the  same  size.  Ans.  2  ft. ,  nearly. 

6.  How  much  power  would  the  belt  in  example  3  transmit,  if  the 
belt  were  double  ?  Ans.  25.4  H.  P.,  nearly. 
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SPEED   CONES. 
1490<     Speed  cones  arc  used  for  varying  the  velocity  of 
a  shaft  or  other  rotating  piece  driven   by  a  belt.     Their 
method  of  operation  will  be  clearly  seen  in  Figs.  373  to  376. 


Figs.  373  and  374  show  continuous  cones  and  conoids,  re- 
spectively, the  former  being  suitable  for  crossed,  and  the 
latter  for  open  belts,  where  the  speed  of  the  driver  shaft 
can  be  raised  gradually  by  shifting  the  belt.  Figs.  376  and 
376  show  sets  of  stepped  pulleys.     As  flat  belts  tend  to  climb 


fl 


null 


a  conical  pulley,  continuous  cones  or  conoids  require 
special  provision  for  keeping  the  belt  la  place.  For  this 
reason    the  stepped  cones  are    generally    used.     Whenever 
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possible,  it  is  desirable  to  have  both  pulleys  alike,  so  that 
they  can  be  cast  from  one  pattern,  and  in  what  follows  it  will 
be  assumed  that  this  is  to  be  done. 

1491«     Continuous  Cones  for  Crossed  Belts. — Let 

A  and  B,  in  Fig.  377.  re- 
present two  speed  cones  of 
the  same  size,  having  the 
diameters  of  the  large  and 
small  ends  equal  to  D  and 
d,  respectively.  A  is  the 
driver,  and  revolves  at  a 
constant  number  of  revolu- 
tions A',  while  the  speed  of 
B  is  ;/j  or  «,,  according  as 
the  belt  runs  at  the  small 
or  large  end. 

It  is  assumed  that  pul- 
ley B  is  to  have  a  range  of 
speeds  between  //,  and  n^  revolutions,  7t^  being  the  greater. 

Since  A  and  B  are  to  be  of  the  same  size,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  certain  relation  must  exist  between  N  and  n^  and  ;/, 
as  follows  : 


Fig.  877. 


From  formula  136* 


ND-n^d,  or  D- 


and  Nd-=.  n^  /?,  or  D  = 


Nd 


n. 


(144.) 
(145.) 


Equating  144  and  145,  --V^  = , 


or 


N=i/Jr;in,,  (146.) 

T/taf  is,  JV  must  equal  the  square  root  of  tJic  product  of  v^ 
and  n^, 

1492.     Having  determined  iV,  the  relation  between  R 
and  //can  be  found.     From  144  and  145  we  have: 
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_,       ^.  n.d       n.D  ,,  ^^ 

Equating,       — ^  =  -h-,  or  «,  d^  =  «,  Z7", 

Hence,  D  =  d^/^.  (147.) 

Z/j^/  />,  ///r  /^r^r  diameter  must  equal  the  small  diameter^ 
multiplied  by  the  square  root  of  the  quotient  of  n^  divided 
by  n^. 

1493.  Speed  cones,  to  be  properly  designed,  should 
have  their  diameters  at  different  points,  so  proportioned  that 
the  belt  will  always  have  the  same  length,  when  tightly 
drawn,  whatever  its  position.  Let  d  and  17  represent  the 
diameters  of  two  pulleys,  connected  by  a  crossed  belt,  whose 

centers  are  O  and  C,  re- 
spectively. (See  Fig. 
378.)  The  length  of  the 
belt  is  2  ^  ^+the  length 
-^.^^^     y^f^  ^.^x    y  -       y       of  the  arcs  from  FtoA 

"  ^C— -^^'^^     and-ffto£.    These  arcs 

Fig.  878.  subtend    equal   angles, 

and  supposing  each  to  contain  x  degrees,  the  length  of  the  belt 

=  2^  i?+  3.1410  {d+  D') -^,  there  being  360  degrees  in  a 

circle.  Now,  draw  a  line  G  H  parallel  to  A  B^  and,  about 
O  and  C  as  centers,  describe  dotted  circles  whose  diameters 
are  d^  and  D  tangent  to  G 11^  representing  two  other  pulleys. 
Then,  for  the  length  of  the  belt,  we  have  %G  H  (  =  2-^  ^)  + 

3.1410  (iV  -h  D)  ~-       But  [cV  +  /^)  =  (^+  n\  since  what 

was  taken  from  D'  to  make  D  was  added  to  d  to  make  d\ 
Hence,  the  length  of  the  belt  in  each  case  is  the  same,  and 
we  have  the  rule  that  for  crossed  belts  the  sum  of  the  corre- 
spondijLg  diameters  of  tzvo  speed  cones  should  be  the  same  at 
all  poifits. 

From  this  it  follows  that  if  two  cones  not  exactly  alike  are 
to  be  driven  by  cross  belt,  it  is  only  necessary  to  see  that  the 
sum  of  the  diameters  remains  the  same. 
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ExAMPLR. — Tyto  continuous  speed  conc3  arc  to  be  designed  to  give 
a  range  of  speed  between  100  and  700  revolutions  per  minute.  They 
are  both  to  be  alike  in  all  respects.  What  must  be  the  speed  of  the 
driving  shaft,  and  the  large  diameter  of  the  cones,  assuming  the  small 
diameter  to  be  4  inches  ? 

Solution. — From    formula    146,   A^=  ^nitt^  =   i^lOO  X  700  = 
/TO.DOO  =  264.57  +  revolutions  per  minute.    Ans. 

From    formula   147,  D=  d  i/^  =  4i/!^  =  4  X  2.645  =  10.58 
inches.    Ans.  T   «.        T  100 

14d4.  'Wtien  an  open  belt  is  used,  the  values  of  A^, 
D^  and  d  are  calculated  as  above,  but  for  the  other  diameters 
a  different  rule  is  required.  In  Fig.  379,  which  is  similar  to 
Pig.  378,  the  pulleys  are  connected  by  an  open  belt.  The 
figure  is  drawn  so  that  -D  +  ^=  -^  +  ^'»  t^^  circles  V  and 
d'  being  made  equal 
to  represent  the  mid- 
dle sections  of  two 
cones.  It  is  evident 
that  the  belt  over  D 
and  d  is  longer  than 
the  one  over  Z^  and 
d'.      Hence,  we  see  Fio.  m9. 

that  the  middle  sections  of  speed  cones  for  open  belts  must  be 
larger  proportionately  than  for  crossed  belts.  This  is  indica- 
ted by  J'  in  Fig.  374.  Calling  this  middle  diameter  Af^  and  let- 
ting Che  the  distance  in  inches  between  the  centers  of  the  two 
shafts,  upon  which  the  cones  are  placed,  it  can  be  shown  that 

As  the  proof  is  a  long  one  it  will  not  be  given.     Having 

thus  determined  the  end  and  middle  diameters,  the  curve 

of  the  conoid  may  be  taken  as  the  arc  of  a  circle  passing 

through  the  extremities  of  the  three  diameters. 

Example. — ^What  should  be  the  middle  diameter  for  the  speed  cone 
of  the  last  example,  having  end  diameters  of  4  and  10.58  inches,  when 
an  open  belt  is  to  be  used  ?    The  distance  between  centers  is  50  inches. 
Solution. — ^From  formula  148, 

-,      10.68 -f  4   .  .08(10.58-4)* 

^= 2 •*■ 50 

as  7.d9-h  .07:=  7.86  inches.    Ana. 
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149S.     Stepped  PuUcya — When  stepped  pulleys,  or 
cone  pulleys,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  are  to  be 
used,     continuous     cones     should 
first  be  laid  out  as  described,  like 
A  BCD,  in  Fig.  3S0.     Then  draw 
as  many   diameters,  at  equal  dis- 
'  tances  apart,  as  there   are  to  be 
steps  in  the  cone  plus  1,  as  A  D, 
EF,  etc.    These  will  serve  as  center 
lines  for  the  different  steps,  which 
Fio.  »K  are  to  be  drawn  through  the  inter- 

sections of  the  above  diameters,  with  the  outside  lines  A  B 
and  D  C,  in  the  manner  indicated. 

1496<  It  should  be  noted  that,  when  speaking  of  a  cone 
pulley  as  having  a  certain  number  of  steps,  the  number  of 
steps  is  one  less  than  the  number  of  pulleys  on  the  cone.  Thus, 
the  cone,  in  Fig.  380,  is  a  4-step  cone,  and  has  five  pulleys. 
Consequently,  if  a  cone  pulley  {or  cone)  is  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing five  steps,  there  are  six  pulleys  and  six  changes  of  speed. 
If  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  the  pulleys  to  be  con- 
nected by  open  belt  be  great,  or  if,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
one  of  the  axes  be  adjustable  (the  proper  tension  on  the  bell 
being  obtained  by  the  weight  of  the  pulley  on  the  adjust 
able  axis),  the  diameters  can  be  calculated  as  though  the  bell 
were  crossed.  Otherwise,  when  designed  for  open  belts  they 
should  be  laid  out  as  before  described. 


EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACTICC 

1.  Two  continuous  speed  cones  are  required  to  give  a  range  of 
speed  between  100  and  600  revolutions  per  minute.  Assuming  the 
large  diameters  of  the  cones  to  be  14  inches,  (ci)  what  must  be  the  small 
diameters,  and  {J>)  the  speed  of  the  driving  shaft?  Both  cones  are  to 
be  alike.  .         (  (a)  5.71  inches. 

i  (6)  344.85  rev. 

2.  In  the  above  example,  if  the  speed  ot  the  driving  shaft  were  260 
revolutions  per  minute,  and  the  slowest  s[}eed  of  the  driven  cone  140 
revolutions,  (u)  what  would  be  the  greatest  speed  of  the  driven  cone  J 
(J>)  What  would  be  the  ratio  of  the  large  and  small  diameters  of  the 
<ai«I  !(»)ie2.8«re,. 

•*°°- 1  If)  1.M  T  1. 
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Z.  What  should  be  the  middle  diameter  for  the  speed  cones  of 
example  1,  when  an  op>en  belt  is  used,  the  distance  between  centers  being 
80 inches?  Ans.  10.04  inches. 


XHE    CARB    AND    USE   OF    BELTING. 

14d7«  Belts  most  commonly  used  are  of  leather,  single 
and  double.  Canvas  belts  covered  with  rubber  are  some- 
times used,  especially  in  damp  places,  where  the  moisture 
would  ruin  the  leather. 

Leather  belts  are  generally  run  with  the  hair,  or  grain, 
side  next  the  pulley.  This  side  is  harder  and  more  liable  to 
crack  than  the  flesh  side.  By  running  it  on  the  inside  the 
tendency  is .  to  cramp  or  compress  it  as  it  passes  over  the 
pulley,  while,  if  it  ran  on  the  outside,  the  tendency  would  l)e 
for  it  to  stretch  and  crack.  Moreover,  as  the  flesh  side  is 
the  stronger  side,  the  life  of  the  belt  will  be  longer  if  the 
wear  comes  upon  the  weaker  or  grain  side. 

14d8.  The  lower  side  of  a  belt  should  be  the  driving 
side,  the  slack  side  running  from  the  top  of  the  driving  pulley. 
The  sag  of  the  belt  will  then  cause  it  to  encompass  a  greater 
length  of  the  circumference  of  both  pulleys,  as  illustrated  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  372.  Long  belts,  running  in  any 
direction  other  than  the  vertical,  work  better  than  short 
ones,  as  their  weight  holds  them  more  firmly  to  their  work. 

It  is  bad  practice  to  use  rosin  to  prevent  slipping.  It 
gums  the  belt,  causes  it  to  crack,  and  prevents  slipping  for 
only  a  short  time.  If  a  belt  properly  cared  for  persists  in 
slipping,  a  wider  belt  or  larger  pulleys  should  be  used,  the 
latter  to  increase  the  belt  speed.  Belts,  to  be  kept  soft  and 
pliable,  should  be  oiled  with  castor  or  neatsfoot  oil. 
Mineral  oils  are  not  good  for  the  purpose. 

1499«  Tlstitenlns:  or  suide  pulleys,  whenever  used 
to  increase  the  length  of  contact  between  the  belt  and  pulley 
or  to  tighten  a  belt,  should  be  placed  on  the  slack  side,  if 
possible.  Thus  placed,  the  extra  friction  of  the  guide  pulley 
bearings  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  belt  that  would  result 
from  the  greater  tension  of  the  driving  side  are  avoided. 
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ISOO.  GuldlnE  Belts. — When  belts  are  to  be  shifted 
from  one  pulley  to  another,  or  must  be  guided  to  prevent 
running  off  the  pulley,  the  fork,  or  other  device  used  for 
guiding,  should  be  close  to  the  driven  pulley,  and  so  placed 
as  to  guide  the  advancing  side  of  the  belt. 

This  principle  is  sometimes  made  use  of  where  pulleys  have 
flanges  to  keep  the  belt  on  the  pulleys.  Where  constructed 
with  straight  flanges,  as  in  Fig.  381,  ifthebelthas  any  inclina- 
tion to  run  on  one  side,  its  tendency  h  to  crowd  up  against 
the  flange  as  shown  at  a,  a.    When  constructed  as  in  Fig.  823, 


however,  with  the  flanges  grooved  as  at  c,  c,  the  advancing 
side  of  the  belt  will  be  guided  at  b,  just  as  it  reaches  the 
pulley,  by  contact  with  the  thick  portion  of  the  flange,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  way  will  not  touch  the  flange  at  all. 
1501.  In  Fig.  383,  is  shown  the 
arrangement  for  a  belt  shipper.  G  is  the 
driving  pulley  and  T  and  L  are  tight  and 
loose  pulleys  on  the  driven  shaft  C  D.  B 
is  the  shipper,  and  can  be  moved  parallel 
with  CD.  The  acting  surface,  or  face, 
of  G  is  made  straight  to  allow  the  belt 
to  shift  readily,  and  the  faces  of  /"and 
/,  are  crowned,  so  that  the  belt  will  not 
tend  to  run  off. 
,  1502.  The  CllmbluK  of  Belts.— 
In  Fig.  384,  suppose  the  shafts  a,  a  to  be 
~T  L  parallel,  and  the  pulley  A  to  be  cone- 

vir..  383.  shaped.     The  right-hand  side  of  the  belt 

will  be  pulled  ahead  more  rapidly  than  the  left-hand  side, 
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because  of  the  greater  diameter  and  consequently  greater 
speed  of  that  part  of  the  pulley.  The  belt  will,  therefore, 
leave  its  normal  line  at  c,  and 
climb  to  the  "high"  side  of 
the  pulley.  This  tendency  is 
taten  advantage  of  by  crown- 
ing pulleys  in  the  middle.  " 
Each  side  of  the  belt  then  tends 
to  move  towards  the  middle  of 
the  pulley;  that  is,  the  ten- 
dency is  for  the  belt  to  stay  on 
the  pulley. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  shafts  b,  b  not  to  be  paral- 
lel, the  right-hand  ends  being  . 
nearer  together.  The  belt  will  "~6=  ~ 
in  that  case  pass  spirally  on 
the  pulley  B  towards  the 
"low"  side. 


1 503.  Belt  PaatenliiKfl — There  are  many  good 
methods  of  fastening  the  ends  of  belts  together,  but  lacing 
is  generally  used,  as  it  is  flexible  like  the  belt  itself,  and  runs 
noiselessly  c 
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f 
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the  pulleys.  The  ends  to  be  laced  should  be 
cut  squarely  across  a:id  the 
holes  in  each  end  for  the  lacings 
.should  be  exactly  opposite  each 
other  when  the  ends  are  brought 
together.  Very  narrow  belts, 
or  belts  having  only  a  small 
amount  of  power  to  transmit, 
usually  have  only  one  row  of 
holes  punched  in  eacii  end,  as 
in  Fig.  385.  A  is  the  outside 
of  the  belt,  and  B  the  side  running  next  the  pulley.  To 
lace,  the  lacing  should  be  drawn  half  way  through  one  of 
the  middle  holes,  from  the  under  side,  as  at  1.  The  upper 
end  should  then  be  passed  through  3,  under  the  belt  and  up 
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through  .9,  back  again  1 
through  ^,  where  an  incis 
forming  a  barb  that  w 
through.  The  other  sid( 
end,  it  first  passing  up  t 
narrow,  the  lacing  of  bot 

1604.  Fig.  ;38Csho> 
lace  holes  are  used,  B  be 
The  lacing   for  the  left 
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^^ 


i 


B 
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the  lacing  at  one  side  ins 
will  give  the  rows  of  laci 
same  thickness  all  the  w 


HEISTS  TO  CONNKC'l 

<;i  II 

1505.  It  very  {vri\\\ 
drive  anollicr  at  an  an<2^1( 
the  use  of  j^iiidt*  pulk-} 
must  be  used  to  connect 
near  together,  or  then*,  i: 
all  these  cases,  liowt'ver, 
t/iv  point  at  icJiicJi  tJic  ccn 
pulley  must  lie  in  t/ie  tnii. 
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Themiddle  plane  of  a  pulley,  it  will  be  understood,  is  a  plane 
through  the  center  of  the  pulley,  perpendicular  to  its  axis. 

Unless  the  shafting  is  to  turn  backwards  at  times,  it  is 
immaterial  in  what  direction  a  belt  /eaves  ^  puWey ;  but  it 
must  always  be  delivered  into  the  plane  of  the  pulley  towards 
which  it  is  running.  If  it  is  necessary  for  a  belt  to  run 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  it  must  leave  in  the  plane  of 
the  pulley,  also.  This  principle  applies  to  the  guide  pulleys 
as  well  as  to  the  main  pulleys. 

1506.  Shafts  at  RlKtit  Angles,   a  ^^i^fe 

—One  of  the  most  frequent  cases  met 

with  is  that   of  two  shafts  at   right 

angles,  but  not  intersecting,  and  the 

common  method  of  connecting  them 

is  by  means  of  a  quarter-tum  belt, 

shown  in  Fig.   387.     Here,  D  is  the 

driver,    revolving     in    the    direction 

shown,  and  F  is  the  follower.     The 

point  at  which  the  belt  is  delivered 
from  the  pulley  D  lies  in  the  middle 
plane  of  the  pulley  F,  that  is,  in  the 
line  b  b;  also,  the  point  at  which  the 
belt  is  delivered  from  the  pulley  F  lies 
ia  the  middle  plane  of  the  pulley  D,  or 
in  the  line  a  a.  Thus  arranged,  the 
pulleys  cannot  run  backwards,  because 
d,  the  point  of  delivery  of  F,   is  not  fio.  bspt. 

in  the  middle  plane  a  «,  and  e  is  not  in  the  middle  plane  b  b. 
1S07.  The  following  simple  method  of  locating  the 
pulleys  for  a  quarter-turn  belt  may  be  used  in  practice: 
Let  D,  Fig.  387,  be  the  driving  pulley,  and  7^  the  follower  or 
driven  pulley,  which  drives  a  machine.  Locate  the  pulley 
D  and  the  machine  so  that  the  pulleys  ZJ  and  Fwill  be  as 
near  the  correct  position  as  can  be  judged  by  the  eye. 
Using  a  plumb-bob,  drop  a  plumb-line  from  the  center  of 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  pulley  D,  and  move  the  machine 
until  the  center  of  the  back  side  of  the  pulley  F  touches  the 
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plumb-line.  In  case  it  should  not  be  convenient  to  move 
the  machine,  shift  the  pulleys  instead.  If  it  be  desired  to 
run  the  belt  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  indicated  by 
the  arrow  in  Fig.  387,  shift  the  machine  carrying  F  to  the 
left  until  the  center  of  the  front  side  of  the  pulley  F  touches 
a  plumb  line  dropped  from  the  center  of  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  pulley  D\  that  is,  from  the  point  e, 

1508.  There  is  the  objection  to  a  quarter-turn  belt 
that,  when  the  angle  at   which  the  belt  is  drawn  oflf  the 

pulleys  is  large,  the  belt 
is  strained,  especially  at 
the  edges,  and  it  does 
not  hug  the  pulleys  welL 
Small  pulleys  placed 
quite  a  distance  apart, 
with  narrow  belts,  give 
the  best  results,  from 
which  it  follows  that 
quarter-turn  belts,  like 
the  foregoing,  are  not 
well  suited  to  transmit 
much  power.  Fig.  388 
shows  how  the  arrange- 
ment can  be  improved 
by  placing  a  guide  pul- 
ley against  the  loose 
side  of  the  belt.  The 
^'®-  ®®-  driver  D  revolves  in  a 

left-handed  direction,  making  a  b  the  driving  or  tight  side 
of  the  belt.  To  determine  the  position  of  the  guide  pulley, 
select  some  point  in  the  line  a  b^  as  d\  draw  lines  c  d  and 
e  d\  the  middle  plane  of  the  guide  pulley  should  then  pass 
through  the  two  lines.  Looked  at  from  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  pulley  /%  line  c  d  coincides  with  a  b;  looking  at 
right  angles  to  pulley  Z^,  line  e  d  coincides  with  a  b. 

1 509.  A  third  form  of  belting  for  connecting  two  shafts 
at   right  angles  consists  of  pulleys  placed  as  in  Fig.   389, 
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In  general,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  quarter-turn  l:>elts. 
D  IS  the  driver.  The  belt  passes  around  the  loose  pulley  Z, 
and  up  again  around  a  loose  pulley  on  the  driving  shaft  back 


Pia  880. 

of  D,  It  then  goes  down,  around  /%  which  is  fast  upon  the 
shaft  a  a^  and  finally  up  again  and  around  D.  Since  the  loose 
pulleys  revolve  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  their  shafts. 


FlO.  800. 

their  hubs  should  be  long.  The  two  pulleys  on  each  shaft 
must  be  of  the  same  size.  It  is  evident  that  either  F  or  D 
can  be  the  driver,  and  run  in  either  direction. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  while  a  quarter-turn  belt  can  be 
used  with  the  shafts  at  an  angle  other  than  a  right  angle^ 
the  last  arrangement  cannot. 

1510.  In  Fig.  300  is  shown  a  method  of  connecting  the 
shafts  when  it  is  not  possible  to  put  the  follower  F  directly 
under  D.  The  guide  pulleys  G^  C  must  be  so  placed  that 
the  belt  will  lead  correctly  from  the  point  a  into  the  middle 
plane  of  the  guide  pulley  G\  from  b  into  the  middle  plane 
of  Dy  and  so  on  around.  By  twisting  the  belt  at  r,  the  same 
side  will  come  in  contact  with  all  the  pulleys;  this  is  a 
desirable  arrangement. 

151 1.  We  now  come  to  a  case  that  is  different  from 
the  preceding,  in  that  the  shafts  A  and  B^  Fig.  391,  would 
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intersect,  if  long  enough,  as,  for  example,  where  shafting 
running  on  two  sides  of  a  room  is  to  be  connected.  Guide 
pulleys,    like    those   in  the  figure,  termed  mule  pulleys, 

arc  used.  As  their  planes  are  horizontal,  means  must 
be  provided  to  prevent  the  belt  from  running  off  at 
the  bottom.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by  simply  crowning 
the  pulley,  and  sometimes  by  putting  flanges  on  the 
lower  sides. 


1512.     Otlicr  Examples  of  Belt  Transmission. — 

Guide    pulleys    are    sometimes    used    to   lengthen   the   belt 
between   two   shafts   which   are   too   close   together   to  be 
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connected  directly,  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get 
two  pulleys  in  the  same  plane.     Fig.  302  shows  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind.   The  diameter  of  the  guide  pulleys  should 
equal  the  distance  between 
the  planes    of   D  and   F. 
With     the    guitle    pulleys 
arranged    as    shown,    the 
belt  will  run   in   both  di- 
rections.    It  is  more  con- 
venient, however,  to  place 
them    on    one    shaft.     In 
that  case  their  axes  would 
be  on  the  line  O  O'.     G' 
would   have  to  be  in  the 
line  C  K,  and  G  in  the  line 


A  B.  Then  the  belt  would  be  delivered 
from  D  into  the  middle  plane  of  C, 
and  from  G  into  the  middle  plane  of 
F.  The  belt  would  run  in  only  one 
direction,  however. 

1513.     A  device  for  connecting  two 

horizontal  shafts  making  an  angle;  with 
each  other  is  given  in  Pig.  :!!i:t.  k  can 
be  used  where  a  quartcr-Uirn  Ijelt  would 
not  work  successfully.  The  guide  jiul- 
leys  turn  in  the  same  direction,  which 
is  a  convenience,  because  they  ran  then 
„be  mounted  on  one  shaft,  turning  in 
bearings  at  the  ends,  and  the  belt  will 
run  in  either  direction. 
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WHEELS  IX  TSAIXS. 

151^  The  principles  relating  to  the  velocity  ratio  of 
pulleys  connected  by  belting-  apply  to  any  series  of  wheels 
arranged  in  a  tra^in.  Where  gears  are  used,  however,  the 
relati%'e  proportions  of  the  wheels  may  be  stated  in  terms  of 
the  numbers  of  teeth,  instead  of  in  terms  of  their  diameters, 
if  desired.  Moreover,  in  any  one  train,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  the  proportions  of  each  |)air  of  wheels  be  stated  in  the 
same  terms ;  different  pairs  may  be  given  in  different  terms. 

For  example,  take  a  train  of  four  axes  or  shafts  and  six 
wheels,  as  in  Fig.  39-L     Four  of  the  wheels  are  gear-wheels^ 


Pig.  aM. 

represented  by  their  pitch  lines,  and  two  are  pulleys  con- 
nected by  a  belt.  Let  /?,,  Z>„  etc.,  denote  the  drivers,  and 
F^,  F^y  etc.,  the  followers,  X  the  number  of  revolutions  of 
Z>„  and  ;/  the  number  of  revolutions  of  F^. 

Suppose  />,  to  be  40  inches  in  diameter  and  F^  35  inches; 
/>,  to  have  54  teeth,  and  F^  CO  teeth;  Z>,  to  be  1  foot  in 
diameter,  and  /',  2  feet.    What  is  the  speed  of  F^i(  N=  100? 

Placing  the  product  of  the  drivers  X  the  speed  of  the  first 
shaft  =  the  product  of  the  followers  X  speed  of  the  last  shaft, 
100  X  40  X  54  X  1  =  7/  X  35  X  GO  x  "2.     Hence, 

100X40X54X1        .,.  .  . 

-  =r  olf  rev.  per  mm.     Ans. 


;/  = 


35  X  GO  X  2 

It  is  evident  that  the  arrangement  of  the  drivers  and 
follovv-ers  is  indifferent,  and  that  they  maybe  interchanged 
among  themselves.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  if 
the  diameter  of  one  driver  be  given  in  inches,  the  diameter 
of  its  follower  must  be  given  in  inches,  also,  etc. 

1515.  Direction  of  Rotation. — Axes  connected  by 
gear  wheels  rotate  in  opposite    directions,  as  though  ^on- 
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nected  by  a  crossed  belt.  Hence,  in  a  train  consisting  solely 
of  gear  ichecls^  if  the  number  of  axes  be  odd^  the  first  and  last 
wheels  ivill  revolve  in  the  same  direction  ;  if  the  number  be 
nrn,  they  vinll  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  evident  that  a  pinion  working  in  an  internal  gear  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule.  It  will  turn  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  gear. 

1516.  Idle  l^Tlieela — In  the  train,  in  Fig.  394,  shaft 
No.  3  carried  two  gears,  one  being  driven  by  gear  D^  and 
the  other  driving  F^,  Sometimes,  however,  only  one  inter- 
mediate gear  is  used,  serving  both  as  a  driver  and  a  follower. 
Such  a  wheel  is  called  an  idle  ^wheel,  or  idler ^  and  while  it 
affects  the  relative  direction  of  rotation  of  the  wheels  it  is 
placed  between^  it  does  not  affect  their  velocity  ratio. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  this,  as  well  as  show 
a  few  ways  in  which  idle  wheels  are  used.  One  method  of 
arranging  the  change  gears  on  the 
end  of  an  engine  lathe  for  chang- 
ing the  speed  of  the  lead  screw, 
which  is  used  to  feed  the  tool  in 
screw  cutting,  is  shown  in  Fig.  ^- 
395.  Z>j,  the  driver,  receives  mo- 
tion from  the  lathe  spindle,  and 
/^„  the  follower,  is  on  the  lead 
screw.  The  middle  wheel,  which  is 
an  idle  wheel,  acts  both  as  a  driver 
and  follower,  or  as  D^  and  F^,  f^<^-  3^- 

Letting  iV„  represent  the  number  of  revolutions  of  D^  and 

«,    of    7^„    we    have,    from    formula    137,    JV^X  J^^X  D^ 

=  n^  X  F^X  F^.    But,  as  D^  and  F^  represent  the  same  wheel, 

N  D 
they  have  the  same  value,  and  //,  =  -  '.—.       That    is,   the 

speed  of  F^  is  exactly  the  same  as  though  no  idle  wheel  was 
used. 

1517.  To  change  the  speed  of  the  lead  screw,  a  differ- 
ent size  wheel  is  put  on  in  place  of  D^,  or  F^,  or  both.  The 
idle  wheel  turns  on  a  stud  clamped  in  the  slot  in  the  arm  A. 
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This  stud  can  be  moved  in  the  slot  to  accommodate  the  differ* 
ent  sizes  of  wheels  on  i,  and  to  bring  the  wheel  in  contact 
with  the  gear  on  5,  the  arm  is  swung  about  L  until  in  the 
right  position,  when  it  is  clamped  to  the  frame  by  the  bolt  B. 
The  way  in  which  an  idle  wheel  changes  the  direction  of 
rotation  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  306,  which  is  a  reversing 
mechanism,  sometimes 
placed  in  the  head  stock 
of  a  lathe  for  reversing  the 
feed.  Here  the  idler  /  is 
in  contact  with  D  and  F, 
making  three  axes,  an  odd 
number,  so  that  D  and  F 
revolve  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Wheels  /  and  /', 
however,  are  both  pinioned 
on  the  plate  P,  which  can 
swing  about  the  axis  of  F,  and  are  always  in  contact.  More- 
over, as  plate  /"swings  about  its  center,  /must  necessarily 
remain  in  contact  with  F.  If  the  handle  //'be  moved  to 
the  right,  the  plate  will  be  revolved  to  the  right,  by  means 
of  the  pin  working  in  the  slut  in  the  lever  /.  The  two 
idlers  will  take  the  dotted  positions  shown,  and  D  will  drive 
F  through  both  of  them.  The  number  of  axes  will  then  be 
even,  so  that  D  and  /'will  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction. 


1518.  Fig.  Siir  sho. 
an  idle  wheel  is  used, 
known  as  a  knee- 
joint.  If  shaft  A  is 
fi.\ed  and  shaft  C  is 
compelled  by  some  ar- 
rangement, not  shown, 
to  move  along  a  path, 
as  m  n,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  desired  to  drive 
C  from  A,  the  connec- 
tion    can    be    made    as 


till   another  device   in   which 
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shown.  Wheels  D  and  F  are  fast  to  shafts  A  and  C,  and 
the  idler  /  is  supported  by  the  links  L  and  A',  the  ends  of 
the  links  being  loose  upon  shafts  A^  i?,  and  C,  Link  L 
serves  to  keep  j9 and  /at  the  right  distance  from  each  other, 
and  K  serves  the  same  purpose  for  /  and  F.  The  dotted 
lines  show  another  position  of  the  wheels.  Among  other 
applications  of  the  knee-joint  is  one  used  to  drive  the  rollers 
which  deliver  the  ingot  in  a  rolling  mill  to  the  rolls.  These 
latter  are  ranged  above  one  another  in  pairs,  and  the  rollers 
have  bearings  in  an  iron  frame,  called  the  roll  table,  that  is 
raised  or  lowered  by  hydraulic  pressure,  thus  bringing  the 
ingot  in  line  with  any  pair  of  rollers.  A  familiar  example  of 
this  train  is  seen  in  routing  machines,  pulleys  and  belts  be- 
ing used,  however,  in  place  of  gears.  The  knee-joint  is  in 
reality  an  example  of  an  epicyclic  train,  a  description  of 
which  is  to  follow.  

ENGINE    LATHE    TRAIN. 

151 9.  Some  of  the  best  examples  of  wheels  in  trains 
are  to  be  found  in  engine  lathes.  Fig.  398  represents  the 
head-stock  of  an  engine  lathe,  the  spindle  5  turning  in  the 
bearings,  as  shown,  and  having  a  face-plate  P,  and  a  **  cen- 
ter "  on  the  right  end  for  placing  the  work.  The  lead  screw 
Z,  used  in  screw-cutting,  is  connected  with  the  spindle  by 
the  train  of  gears  on  the  left,  which  will  be  described  later. 
The  back  sears  F^  and  />„  on  the  shaft  m  ;/,  have  been 
drawn  above  the  spindle  for  convenience  of  illustration, 
instead  of  back  of  it,  where  they  are  really  placed. 

1520«  Back  Gear  Train. — It  is  important  to  keep 
the  cutting  speed  within  limits  that  the  tool  will  safely 
stand.  For  turning  work  of  different  diameters  and  ma- 
terial, therefore,  the  spindle  must  be  driven  at  different 
speeds.  This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  cone  pulley 
marked  C^  driven  by  a  similar  one  on  the  countershaft  by 
means  of  a  belt,  and  by  the  back  gears. 

The  gear  F^  is  fast  to  the  spindle  and  always  turns  with 
it.  The  cone  C,  however,  is  loose  on  the  spindle,  but  can 
be  made  to  turn  with  it  by  means  of  a  lug,  or  catch,  operated 
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br  A  nnt  coder  tbe  rrni  <rf  f^  Vhoi  the  cut  is  moved  out 
from  thic  ceccer.  zhx:  lag  engages  vith  a  slot  on  the  laige 
end  cf  lix  ctux^  The  cooc  vill  then  fcvoItc  with  the 
^xsdle.  :i^d  as  maar  changes  of  speed  may  be  had  as  there 


are  pulleys  on  the  cone.  As  ordinarily  constructed,  how- 
ever,  the  cone  alone  does  not  give  a  range  of  speed  great 
enough  to  include  all  classes  of  work,  nor  is  the  belt  power 
sufficient  for  the  larger  work  and  heavier  cuts.  It  makes 
the  lathe  more  compact  and  satisfactory  to  construct  the 
cone  for  the  higher  speeds  and  lighter  work,  and  to  obtain 
the  speeds  for  the  heavier  work  by  means  of  back  gears. 
Referring  to  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  back  gears 
are  connected  by  the  sleeve  s,  and  so  turn  together,  P^ 
meshing  with  />„  and  /),,  which  is  loose  upon  the  spindle 
but  fastened  to  the  cone,  with^,.  To  get  the  slower  speeds, 
the  nut  mentioned  before  is  moved  in  towards  the  center  of 
/'"„  disengaging  the  gear  from  the  cone,  which  latter  is  now 
free  to  turn  on  the  spindle.  Hence,  if  the  back  gears  are  in 
mesh  with  the  gears  on  the  spindle,  the  belt  will  drive  the 
Kpindle  at  a  slower  speed  through  the  cone  and  the  train 
/>,  F,  /),  F,. 

The  back  gears  cannot  remain  In  gear  when  the  cone  and 
gear  F^  are  connected;  otherwise,  the  lathe  would  not  start, 
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or  teeth  would  be  broken  out  of  the  wheels.  To  provide  for 
throwing  them  in  and  out  of  gear,  as  required,  the  rod  on 
which  the  back  gears  and  sleeve  s  revolve  is  provided  with 
eccentric  ends  at  ///  and  «,  fitting  in  bearings  in  the  frame. 
By  turning  the  rod  part  way  around  by  means  of  the  handle 
H  the  gears  can  be  thrown  either  in  or  out  of  gear. 

1521.  A  lathe  is  spoken  of  as  running  back  geared 
when  the  back  gears  are  in,  and  as  being  in  single  gear  when 
they  are  out  of  gear.  This  same  arrangement,  or  a  modifi- 
cation of  it,  is  used  on  upright  drills,  boring  mills,  milling 
machines,  and  other  machine  tools. 

1522.  Screiv  Cutting. — One  of  the  chief  uses  of 
engine  lathes  is  for  screw-cutting.  In  Fig.  398,  the  screw- 
cutting  mechanism  is  driven  from  ^^  which  is  fast  to  the 
spindle.  This  connects  with  the  lead  screw  Z,  through 
/„  ^„  the  idler  /,  and  /*,.  To  cut  a  screw-thread,  the  work 
is  placed  between  the  centers  of  the  lathe  and  made  to  turn 
with  the  face  plate  by  the  dog  B,  clamped  to  the  end  of  the 
work.  The  spindle  runs  towards  the  operator,  or  in  a  right- 
hand  direction,  as  looked  at  from  the  outer  end  of  the  head- 
stock,  and  the  carriage,  tool  post,  and  tool,  all  of  which  are 
here  represented  by  the  pointer,  are  moved  by  the  lead 
screw,  on  shears  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  spindle. 

When  cutting  a  right-hand  thread,  the  tool  must  move 
from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right  when  cutting  a  left- 
hand  thread.  Hence,  to  cut  a  right-hand  screw  with  the 
gearing  as  arranged  in  the  figure,  a  left-hand  lead  screw 
must  be  used.  To  cut  a  left-hand  screw  another  idle  wheel 
should  be  inserted  in  the  connecting  train,  arrangements 
for  which  are  usually  provided.  To  cut  screws  of  different 
pitch  a  set  of  gears  is  always  furnished,  any  of  which  may 
be  placed  on  the  stud  7",  or  the  end  of  the  lead  screw.  The 
method  of  adjustment  to  accommodate  the  different  size 
gears  by  means  of  the  vibrating  slotted  arm  A  has  already 
been  explained. 

1523*  Suppose  the  lead  screw  to  have  six  threads  to 
the  inch,  or  a  pitch  of  -J-  inch,  and  let  it  be   required  to 
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cth  X  ai^'f  if  sx  tZir^aiis  per  bich.  If  the  gearing  is  such 
zh2kz  tie  jeaii  scrzw  ziriis  occc  while  the  spindle  makes  one 
nr:i,  it  is  e^riifisir  tz^iz  the  tool  will  cut  six  th^jeads  to  the 
Trrr:  If  ri  5s  rcquircc  to  cut  more  than  six  threads  to 
the  zzcfr,  brw^s^ier,  the  lead  screw  most  torn  slower  than  the 
scLitcIe:  if  Less  than  sEx  threads,  it  most  tnm  faster  than 

Xow.  the  rat5a  betweea  the  ^>eed  of  the  spindle  and  the 
speed  at  whici  the  lead  screw  most  tnm  for  catting  a  cer- 
tain nar:iber  cc  threads  per  inch  is  simply  the  ratio  between 
the  ntunher  of  tnrts  mAcfe  by  the  spindle  and  the  number 
of  tares  rzade  by  the  lead  screw  while  the  tool  moves  along 
one  inch.  This  is  evidently  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  nimi- 
ber  of  threads  per  inch  to  be  cut  to  the  number  of  threads 
per  inch  on  the  lead  screw.  Thus,  if  10  threads  per  inch 
are  to  be  cut,  and  the  lead  screw  has  six  threads  per  inch, 
the  spindle  must  turn  10  times  while  the  lead  screw  turns 
six  times;  if  ^  threads  are  to  be  cut,  it  must  turn  4^  times 
to  six  turns  of  the  lead  screw. 

The  problem,  then,  is  to  determine  what  size  gears  should 
be  placed  on  the  stud  and  lead  screw  to  g^ve  the  latter  the 
right  speed  for  any  case.  Here,  as  heretofore,  the  principle 
must  hold  that  the  speed  of  the  first  driver,  multiplied  by 
each  driver,  equals  the  speed  of  the  last  follower,  multiplied 
by  each  follower.  From  this  and  from  what  has  gone 
before  we  have,  therefore,  that  /A^  number  of  threads  per 
inch  of  the  screw  to  be  cut^  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teeth 
of  each  driver^  equals  the  number  of  threads  per  inch  of  the 
leadscrczv^  multiplied  by  the  number  of  teeth  of  each  follower. 

It  is  a  simple  matter,  therefore,  to  find  the  ratio  between 
the  gear  on  the  stud  and  the  gear  on  the  lead  screw,  and 
from  that  to  determine  what  gears  will  be  suitable. 

1524.     The  process  to  be  followed  will  be  made  clear  by 

the  following: 

Example. — Let  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  different  wheels  in  Fig. 
898  be  as  follows:  d^  30;/,,  60;  /,  idle  wheel.  Assuming  L  to  have 
six  threads  per  inch,  what  change  gears  should  be  used  to  cut  4  threads 
per  inch  ? 
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SOLXTTIOH. — ^By  formula  137,  letting  N  and  n  be  the  number  of 
reTolutions  of  the  spindle  and  lead  screw,  respectively,  we  have  Nxdx 

XA  =  iiX/iXAor4x30x^.  =  6x60xA    Hence, ^,  =  ^-^—^ 

That  is,  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  gear  on  the  stud  (=  d^ 
must  equal  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  gear  on  the  lead 
screw,  multiplied  by  three.  In  other  words,  the  gear  on  the 
stud  must  have  three  times  as  many  teeth  as  the  gear  on 
the  lead  screw. 

In  like  manner  we  have 

12 

for  5  threads,  d^  =  -rr^t 

for  6  threads,  d^  =  2/,; 

for  7  threads,  d^  =  -jrf^x 

etc.,  etc.,    etc. 

Per  four  threads  we  might  use  wheels  of  84  and  28  teeth  ; 
for  5  threads  84  and  85,  etc.  In  this  way,  a  table  might  be 
calculated  and  arranged  in  columns,  as  below  : 


Threads  per  Inch. 

Gear  on  Stud. 

Gear  on  Lead  Screw. 

4 

84 

28 

6 

84 

35 

6 

84 

42 

7 

84 

49 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

Such  reference  tables  are  always  provided  with  lathes,  and 
the  gears  are  generally  so  chosen  that  the  smallest  number 
possible  will  have  to  be  furnished  with  the  lathe  to  cut  the 
range  of  threads  desired.  Thus,  in  the  above  table,  the 
gears  were  chosen  so  that  one  with  84  teeth  would  serve  for 
cutting  several  different  threads. 

1525.  Many  lathes  adapted  for  screw-cutting  are  not 
provided  with  the  stud  T',  the  gear  d^  being  keyed  directly 
to  the  end  of  the  spindle  S. 


-r  II  iz  i  \=:r^,i.:7:  T:ir=^iiii  rt^r  TTsr^M  'Ht  rae  piaCB  Birich  is 
iB'i^i^l"  iEHixnerL  -•  ine  "Tfirai-^rHcg.  vilus  ^e  nnaxber  of 
*  :r=nu:i  ^  i-:  ir  is  ine  ^mnerismr  of  x  factaan  aad  the 
n:ini::rrr  f  i-irtiiii=r  n^  znst  IcsiL  ^cr^w  3S  roe  i&saammator ; 
ji-iii-n-f  :«  ^1  iTimttrTin  r  ind  lesLiTTnTratTrr  ayauune  canber, 
i--:i  i=v:^r:iiin  x:ierrrr^  ir:^  -f  rie  ^ysars  nr  stock  bare  the 
j^iimhttr  :l  --t-th  i.rr^^tinifin'X  ->  tint  rcsoics  obcamed;  if 
^l  c  nuilnr:!-'  ii^im  33-  5.- me  irhttr  minhgr,  etc  Thos^  snp- 
^-se  tie  IttaiL  ^:r-^-r  Jms  i  tiir^aifs  r^  fm^ft  arad  it  is  desired 
c>    r^n   X  tJLTiiiti   Ttimrrr  acalL  zarr^  Zt  i5irea&  per  inch. 

u.:r  ini    fen«:cif=az.:r   17  i   ^Iv^^s  — r.     ShniiM  any  of  the 

Z'tSLTi  niLT-i  4^;  iiiii  -t-*  tetitZi,  t^ifi  -fe5-t  jtDti  gear  sfaoald  be  put 
cr.  the  jptaii  :.:r^-;r  ani  t2:e  4'>-t::«:cii  gear  00  the 


A_pi-  -wtien  the  latr.e  Isas  a  stud,  the  gears  d^ 
ar.d  /'^  are  ne-rer  ihan^eiL  and  the  required  change  gears 
niav  1*;  f  rir.  I'zj  ziL-zLzLzlyji^  the  fractioa formed  as  directed 
aV.ve  tv  a  5*rt:  ni  frxrt::-    vhi^e  nomerator  shall  be  the 

r. u.T.'.'.r  ■,:  teeth  in  /  az.i  denominaror  the  nnmber  of  teeth 
IT.  f ,  ar.d  then  or'>:eetiin:r  as  h-efore. 

Thu-,   5.:pp«:-5e   it  is  desired  to  cut  a  thread  having  19 
threarls  per  inch,    the  lead  screw  having  S  threads;  the  gear 

19       24 

d ,  '2  4  teeth,  and  the  stud  pinion/    48  teeth.     Then, -^-X-j^ 

r         ;  ana      -  X  7  =  — -;    hence,   a   gear  havii^  76   teeth 

\t\A(  *:i\  Upon  the  i':ad  screw,  and  one  having  64  teeth  placed 
on  the  stud,  will  cut  a  screw  having  19  threads  per  inch. 


RKVERSIXG    MECHANISMS. 

1527.  It  is  frcrjuently  required  to  design  machinery, 
|>arl?i  of  which  must  have  a  reciprocating  motion  alternately 
ill  npposit(!  directions.  The  various  crank  motions  are  some- 
tiincH  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  in  many  cases  their 
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tse  is  inadmissible,  as  they  produce  a  variable  motion,  and 
for  other  reasons  are  inconvenient.  It  is  also  often  necessary 
that  machinery  be  constructed  to  run  in  either  direction,  at 
will.  All  such  cases  require  the  use  of  some  reversing 
mechanism  other  than  those  previously  described.  A  few 
additional  examples  will  now  be  explained, 

1528.     Mancle  GcarlnE. — Pigs.  300  and  400  show  the 
principle   of  mangle  gearing,   so   named   from   its   use   in 


manglesforpressingclothes.  Its  principal  use,  at  the  present 
time,  is  for  actuating  the  tables  of  printing  presses.  In  Fig. 
399  is  a  rack  R,  shown  in  cross-section,  and  so  constructed 
that  the  gear-wheel  IV  can  run  in  mesh  with  it,  eithei  on 
top  in  position  W,  or  underneath,  as  at  IT'.  The  rack  is 
fastened  to  a  frame  P,  also  in  section,  attached  directly  to 
the  table  of  the  press.  The  object  is  to  drive  the  table  back 
and  forth  in  a  direction  to  and  from  the  reader.  The  method 
will  be  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  400,  which  is  the 
rack  and  gear  of  Fig,  300,  looked  at  from  the  left.  As  the 
frame  P  would  obstruct  the  view  of  the  other  parts,  it  is 
omitted.     A  longitudinal  section  of  the  rack  is  shown. 

Suppose  the  gear  IV  to  be  on  top  of  the  rack,  and  to 
turn  uniformly  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  rack  will  be 
driven  to  the  right  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  pitch 
circle  of  the  gear,  until  the  roll  ^l  comes  under  the  gear. 
One  tooth  of  the  gear  is  here  omitted,  leaving  a  large  space 
which  is  rounded  to  fit  the  roll.     From  this  point  the  gear 
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win  gniriiZT  <fr-:o  iz-rz.  is  tbe  line  »  «.  At  poation  *  it 
»-~  hiT-i  —  vf'T  »  c^LarTsr-tirTi,  and  the  rack  will  have 
CL-:T*ii  a.  ---^a-.-w  ^  i'  =  r^ihis  nf  the  gear)  to  the  right.  At 
posilKC  li  :i«  ;3ck  »ill  !?e  at  hs  farmer  [rface,  and  further 
TZtxi-x:.  cc  tbe  gear  will  drire  it  to  the  left  at  a  aniform 
ipccd.     The  -niaaaa  of  the  nek  b  bunuoic  daring  the 


.^ 


reversaL  To  pUce  it  under  full  control  of  the  gear  at  the 
points  of  reversal,  "  shoes  "  5,  S  are  fastened  securely  to  the 
frame  F.  The  inner  curv-es  of  these  are  concentric  with  A 
and  D,  respectively,  and  ser\-e  as  surfaces  for  the  roll  C  on 
the  gear  to  roll  upon. 

It  15  evident  that  the  length  A  />o£  the  rack  must  beequal 
to  the  circumference  of  the  gear,  or  some  multiple  of  the 
circumference,  so  that  the  wide  space  will  come  in  contact 
with  the  rolls  at  each  end.  If,  however,  two  spaces  are 
cut  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other,  length  A  D  may 
he  Mimi;  multiple  of  the  half  circumference.  The  total  length 
<'f  the  stroke  of  the  table  is  A  D,  plus  the  diameter  of  gear. 

1529.     Referring     again     to     Fig.     399,     the     driving 

mechanism  consists  of  light  and  loose  pulleys  T  and  L  on 
the  shaft  rnnning  in  bearings  B,  B.  (9  is  a  universal  joint 
which  allows  the  gear  lo  rise  and  fall.  AT  is  a  square  block 
loos.:  oil  the  gear  shaft  ^\'.  It  slides  in  a  slotted  guide  C. 
and  constrains  the  gear  to  move  in  a  vertical  Straight  line  at 
the  points  of  reversal 
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The  advantages  of  this  gearing  arc  that,  neglecting  the 
irregular  motion  of  the  universal  joints,  a  uniform  recipro- 
cating motion  of  any  length  of  stroke  may  be  given  the  table 
with  a  gradual  reversal.  The  disadvantage  is  that,  where 
once  constrained,  the  stroke  cannot  be  adjusted. 

1530«  Clutcli  Gearing:.  —  A  reversing  mechanism 
often  used,  especially  when  the  reversal  must  take  place 
automatically,  is  shown  in  Fig.  401.     It  consists  of  three 


PIO.  401. 

bevel  gears,  of  which  D  is  the  driver,  fast  on  the  driving 
shaft  S.  F^  and  F^  are  continually  in  contact  with  Z>,  and 
are  loose  upon  shaft  m  n,  A  sleeve  C  can  move  endwise 
upon  m  «,  but  is  compelled  to  turn  with  it  by  a  key  a  pro- 
vided in  the  shaft.  When  in  the  position  shown,  the  notches 
clutch  with  /^„  and  mn  turns;  when  in  mid-position,  m  ft  will 
not  turn,  and  when  thrown  to  the  right,  the  direction  of 
rotation  will  be  reversed. 

1531«  If  the  reversal  is  to  be  automatic,  some  provision 
must  be  made  to  insure  that  after  C  has  been  pushed  out  of 
contact  on  one  side,  it  will  be  thrown  in  contact  with  the 
other  gear.  One  way  of  doing  this  is  shown  in  the  figure. 
The  lever  L  is  pivoted  at  O,  and  at  the  other  end  is  forked 
to  embrace  C,  a  roller  on  each  prong  running  in  the  groove 
shown.  On  the  rod  R^  which  is  pivoted  to  L  at  one  end  and 
slides  in  a  guide  G  at  the  other  end,  are  two  collars  d  and  ^, 
held  in  place  by  set  screws.  Helical  springs  are  also  placed 
on  R  against  the  inside  of  the  collars.  Now,  suppose  the 
tappet  /",  which  is  free  to  slide  on  R^  be  given  a  motion  to 
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the  right  through  mechanism  connected  with  /"„  but  not 
shown  in  the  cut.  When  it  reaches  the  spring,  it  will  com- 
press it  until  the  pressure  of  the  spring  on  £  is  sufficient  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  clutch.  Further  movement 
of  7"  will  move  C  to  the  right  until  free  of  /"„  when  the 
energy  stored  in  the  spring  will  suddenly  throw  C  in  contact 
with  /■,.  The  time  at  which  reversal  occurs  can  be  adjusted 
by  changing  the  position  of  i^and  e. 

1532>  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  slow  motion 
in  one  direction  with  a  "quick  return."  Figs.  402  and  403 
show  tv.o  methods  that  may  be 
i-.ocd  for  this  purpose.  In  the 
first,  the  driver  D  is  made  cup 
shaped  so  as  to  allow  a  smaller 
driver  d  to  be  placed  inside.  For 
the  slow  motion  we  have  d  driv- 
ing F^,  and,  for  the  quick  return, 
D  driving  F,.  In  Fig.  403,  5  is 
the  driving  shaft,  giving  a  slow 
and  powerful  motion  through  the  fic.  «s. 

worm  gearing,  shown  clearly  in  the  end  view.  The  quick- 
return  motion  is  through  the  gears  D^,  F^,  D„  and  7^,. 


1 533.  It  is  evident  that  these  mechanisms  are  not  suit- 
able for  quick-running  or  heavy  machinery.  For  such  use, 
two  belts  arc  ^fnerally  eiiijiluycd  in  jilace  of  the  gears,  one 
open  and  one  (-rossed.  Often  tht-se  belts  are  made  to  shift 
alternately  from  a  ti^ht  to  a  loose  jnillcy,  while  in  other 
cases  they  arc  arranged  to  drive  two  pulleys  on  the  same 
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shaft  in  opposite  directions,  either  of  the  pulleys  being 
thrown  in  or  out  by  means  of  a  friction  clutch,  as,  for 
example,  in  lathe  countershafts. 

1534.  Sttiftinsr-Belt  Mechanism. — Of  the  former 
class,  Fig.  404  affords  an  illustration,  as  applied  to  a  planer 
operating  on  metal,  //is  a  section  of  the  table,  which  is  driven 


Fio.  401. 

forwards  and  backwards  by  the  rack  and  gearing  shown. 
The  work  to  be  planed  is  clamped  to  the  table,  and  during 
the  forward,  or  cutting,  stroke  a  stationary  tool  removes  the 
metal.  As  no  cutting  takes  place  on  the  return  stroke,  the 
table  is  made  to  run  back  from  two  to  five  times  as  fast  as 
forward,  the  latter  speed  being  about  18  feet  per  minute  for 
work  on  cast  iron.  There  are  three  pulleys  on  shaft  1.  T 
is  the  tight  or  driving  pulley,  and  L^  and  /,  are  both  loose 
(see  top  view).  There  are  two  belt  shifters  A  and  />',  in  the 
shape  of  bell-cranks,  pivoted  at  a  and  b,  respectively.  A 
crossed  belt,  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  runs  from 
a  small  pulley  on  the  countershaft,  and  is  guided  by  the 
shifter  A,     This  belt  drives  the  table  during  the   cutting 


I 


siizrz  sri:^  :c  lie  mfecrs  rarrr  ^r^^'T  m^Tacrs  vorking 
:&  fijin  :z.  i.  '3m  Tfar*  -T,  -^^Qii  2$  prriced  it  O.  Each  end 
fcjic  s  rniirssrrir  sion  J",  bet  coe  end  has  a  greater 
*"T;ir  tie  ir^rr  A$  kti-^=^  tbc  tiro  shifters  are  in 
5-CTffrri:it^  ••: ci  .c^rs  trrrrg^  re  tie  joose  poDeys.  Suppose, 
airwrrsr.  t*e  r:»i  -E  te  pclisd  zo  tbc  jcft.  Shifter  -ff  will  not 
mil*,  t«K2:=st  ru  rriler  iftZ  oatilnjc  to  be  in  the  same  end 
ct  tie  sjic  wTi-^  25  cing".  :.'jc  a!>::cn  C? ;  but  the  roller  on  A 
wzZ  te  tncled  t:  tie  jsft  bx  t1ttWT^g  from  the  end  of  the  slot, 
25  :c  lLrr*r  r&fi:2S.  to  tbe  cod  of  the  smaller  radius. 


Tie  cn^sei  iitlt  iril,  tierefore,  be  shifted  to  the  tight  pul- 
fej,  iriSiii  will  ca32sc  tbc  tab-je  to  ran  forward  until  the  dog 
D  strics  tie  r:«ri*r  .S,  throwing  the  cam  in  the  other  dircc- 
tiotL  Tie  cr«ct  c-c  this  will  be  to  first  shift  the  crossed 
belt  fr:=i  tie  ti^t  to  the  loose  poDer,  and  then  to  shift  the 
open  ielt  t  >  tie  tight  puHev ;  one  motion  follows  the  other, 
and  lius  de-rrcases  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  belts.  The 
length  cf  tie  stroke  of  the  table  can  be  varied  by  chang^g 
the  pi>s:t:on  of  the  dogs,  which  arc  bolted  to  a  T  slot  on  the 
edge  of  the  table. 

The  table  is  driven  as  follows:  The  belt  pulleys  drive  gear 
D^,  which  is  keyed  to  the  same  shaft;  />,  drives  /^„  which  in 
turn  drives  Z>,,  keyed  to  the  same  shaft.  />,  drives  gear  /, 
which  drives  the  table  by  means  of  a  rack  underneath  it. 
The  circumferential  speeds  of  /  and  /?,  are  evidently  the 
same,  and  the  speed  of  the  table  is  the  same  as  the  circum- 
ferential speed  of  the  gear  />,.  The  velocity  ratio  of  the 
gearing  is  generally  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of 
feet  traveled  by  the  belt  to  one  foot  passed  over  by  the 
table. 

1 535.  Suppose  the  belt  pulleys  to  be  24  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  to  make  A'  revolutions  while  the  table  travels  one 
fool.  Let  llui  diameter  of  J)^  be  3  inches;  of  /^„  26  inches, 
and  of  y\,  l  inches.  The  circumference  of  D^  is  12^  inches, 
nearly,   so  that  for  every  foot   traveled    by  the  table,  D^ 
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(and  F^)  will  turn  — ^^  =  —  times.     To  find  the  number  of 

turns  made  by  the  belt  pulleys  for  each  foot  passed  over  by 
the  table,  we  have,  therefore, 

Nx  3  =  1^x26,  or 

;vr=.?i^  =  8.32. 

This  multiplied  by  the  circumference  of  the  pulley  =  8.32 
X  2  X  3. 1416  =  62i  +  feet.  That  is,  the  planer  is  geared  to 
run  52i  to  1.  

BXAMPLEa  .FOR  PRACTICE. 

L  In  a  wheel  train,  a  pulley  A  drives  a  pulley^  by  open  belt ;  B  is 
on  the  same  shaft  with  a  gear  C,  which  drives  a  gear  D ;  a  gear  £ 
is  on  the  same  shaft  with  Z>  and  meshes  with  a  gear  /\  Suppose  A  to 
be  30"  in  diameter  and  B  26'\  and  let  C  have  90  teeth;  A  80  teeth; 
E,  70  teeth,  and  J%  60  teeth.  How  many  revolutions  will  /^  make  in 
five  minutes,  if  A  runs  at  45*  revolutions  per  minute  ? 

Ans.  840.74  revolutions. 

2.  An  engine  lathe  belt  is  on  the  third  speed,  the  diameters  of  the 
8tq)s  upon  which  the  belt  is  running  being  0"  on  the  countershaft  and 
4"  on  the  lathe  spindle.  If  the  back  gears  are  *'  in,"  how  many  turns 
will  the  countershaft  make  for  one  of  the  lathe  spindle,  supposing 
gears  F%  and  Ft  (Fig.  898)  to  have  64  teeth  each,  and  Di  and  Dt ,  24 
teeth  each  ?  Ans.  8.16  revolutions. 

3.  In  Fig.  898,  suppose  the  stud  T  to  make  8  turns  while  the  lathe 
spindle  makes  4.  What  change  gears  could  be  used  to  cut  10  threads 
per  inch,  the  lead  screw  having  6  threads  per  inch  ? 

Ans.  The  gears  should  be  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  5,  the  latter  being  the 
lead  screw  gear. 

4.  In  Fig.  404.  let  the  diameter  of  the  pulleys  be  30" ;  of  Di ,  4" ;  of 
Dt ,  4",  and  of  Fi ,  22".    What  is  the  ratio  of  belt  to  cutting  speed  ? 

Ans.  41.4  +  :  1. 

DIFFERENTIAL   GEARING. 

1536*  Heretofore,  in  the  discussion  of  wheel  trains,  it 
has  been  assumed  that  the  bearings  of  the  various  wheels 
remained  fixed.  Occasionally,  however,  cases  are  met  with 
in  practice  where  the  wheels  not  only  turn  about  their  own 
axes,  but  in  which  one  or  more  of  them  revolves  bodily  about 
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some  other  axis,  thus  having  a  compound  motion  of  rota- 
tion and  translation.  Such  combinations  are  known  as 
differential  gearing  or  epicyclic  trains.  Their  action 
is  somewhat  confusing  at  first,  but  can  be  made  to  appear 
simple  by  applying  the  principle  of  successive  movements. 

1537.  The  Two-W^heel  Train.— I.— In  Fig.  405 
are  shown  two  gears  D  and  F  united  by  an  arm  A,  "Sup- 
pose the  number  of  teeth  in 
D  to  be  represented  by  w, 
and  the  number  in  /%  by  »; 
then,  when  the  arm  A  is  fixed, 
and  D  is  revolved  once  about 
its  axis  right-handed,  F  will  be 
Fig-  ^^'  revolved  left-handed  about  its 

axis  —  times.  Denoting  right-hand  rotation  by  +  and  left- 
hand  rotation  by  — ,  gear  D  turns  -f-  1  times  and  gear  /% 

times.     This  is  the  ordinary  case  of  transmission  of 

n 

motion  by  two  gears. 

1538*  II. — Suppose,  however,  that  gear  D  is  fixed  in 
position  so  that  it  cannot  turn,  and  the  arm  A  is  given  a  + 
rotation  about  the  axis  of  Z>,  the  gear  F  then  partakes  of 

two  rotations,  +  1  about  the  axis  of  D  and  -I about  its 

own  axis.  In  order  to  see  this  more  clearly,  imagine  the 
two  gears  to  be  replaced  by  two  friction  wheels  whose  diam- 
eters are  in  ratio  — ;  then,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  in  order 

to  rotate  the  arm,  the  wheel  F  must  roll  on  D  in  the  same 
direction,  and  that  the  number  of  times  it  turns  on  its  axis 

is  — .     The  only  difference  in  the  motions,  in  so  far  as  the 

rotation  of  F  on  its  own  axis  is  concerned  in  these  two  cases, 
is  that  it  has  a  negative  rotation  in  the  first  case  and  a  posi- 
tive one  in  the  second  case.  If  the  two  gears  are  equal,  one 
revolution  of  the  arm  will  cause  F  to  turn  once  on  its  own 
axis.     This  may  also  be  considered  in  the  following  manner: 
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[a)  Let  the  wheels  be  locked,  or  wedged  together,  so  that 
neither  can  turn  relatively  to  the  other,  and  let  the  whole 
combination,  />,  /%  and  A,  be  turned  as  one  body  about  the 
axis  of  D  once  R.  11.  (right-handed).  The  arm  A  has  now 
been  turned  around  once  R.  H.,  just  as  was  desired;  but,  in 
doing  so,  D  has  been  turned  once  R.  H.,  when,  according  to 
the  conditions,  it  should  have  remained  stationary. 

(b)  Hence,  the  next  step  is  to  unlock  the  wheels,  hold  the 
arm  stationary  and  turn  D  back  one  turn  L.  H.  (left-handed) 

to  where  it  should  be.     This  will  cause  J^  to  turn  ^  times 

;/ 

R.  H.    After  that  is  done,  each  part  of  the  combination  will 

have  been  through  just  the  same  relative  motion  that  it 

would  have   had   if   the  conditions   had  been  carried   out 

directly. 

The  results  of  the  two  steps  upon  /?,  /*,  and  A  can  be 

tabulated  thus,-|-  indicating  R,  H.  rotation  and  —  indicating 

L.  H.  rotation: 

{a)  Wheels  locked 
{i)  Arm  stationary 

The  algebraic  sum  of  these  in  the  third  horizontal  row  gives 
the  total  motion  of  each  part.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
if  D  and  Fhave  the  same  number  of  teeth,  F  will  make  two 
revolutions  to  one  of  the  arms,  one  being  about  its  own  axis, 
and  the  other  about  the  axis  of  D. 

Example. — Referring  to  Fig.  405,  suppose  D  has  50  teeth,  7%  20 
teeth,  and  A  to  he  turned  10  times  L.  H.  How  many  turns  will  J^ 
make,  and  in  what  direction  ? 


D 

F 

A 

+  1 

+  1 

+  1 

-1 

+  - 

0 

0 

« 

+  1 

Solution. — 

D 

F 

A 

Wheels  locked 

-10 

-10 

-10 

Arm  stationary 

+  10 

-«x|5 

0 

0 

-  (10  +  25) 

-10 

^makes  85  turns  L.  H. 
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1639.  in. — Suppose  that  the  shaft  on  which /''turns 
were  the  crank-shaft  of  a  steam  engine,  and  that  the  gear 
D  were  keyed  to  the  end  of  the  connecting-rod,  the  arm  A 
being  loose  on  both  shafts.  Then,  one  stroke  of  the  piston 
would  carry  -O  to  a  position  diametrically  opposite,  and  the 
return  stroke  would  bring  it  back  to  its  first  position ;  in 
other  words,  D  would  pass  entirely  aroimd  /%  but  without 
turning  on  its  own  axis,  because  of  being  keyed  to  the  con- 
necting-rod. The  result  will  be  that  F  will  turn  twice  for 
one  revolution  of  the  arm  when  the  gears  D  and  F  are  of 
the  same  size.  Although  difficult  to  explain  in  a  simple 
manner,  a  little  thought  will  convince  the  student  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  and  if  he  can  obtain  a  couple  of 
gears  and  try  the  experiment  the  result  will  amply  reward 
him  for  the  trouble.  The  result  may  be  arrived  at  very 
simply,  however,  by  means  of  the  method  of  analysis  used 
above.  Suppose  the  gears  to  be  locked  and  the  whole  com- 
bination, including  the  connecting-rod,  to  be  revolved  once 
right-handed.  Denoting  the  connecting-rod  by  C,  and 
remembering  that  the  connecting-rod  as  a  whole  does 
not  revolve,  we  must  now  return  it  to  its  original  position 
by  giving  it  a  left-hand  rotation  (the  arm  A  being  fixed). 

This  causes  Z>  to  turn  once  left-handed  and  /% — times  right- 

handed,  assuming  that  D  has  m  teeth  and  F  has  n  teeth. 
Tabulating  the  results,  we  have 

C  D  F  A 

Wheels  locked  -fl         +1        -fl        +1 

Arm  stationary       —  1         —  1        -| 0 


'    n        * 


The  algebraic  sum  shows  that  for  one  revolution  of  A,  F 


m 


turns  1  -I times  and  that  C  and  D  do  not  turn  at  all,  which 

'    n 

is  perfectly  true,  since,  when  D  is  keyed  to  C,  it  is  no  longer 

a  separate  link,  but  is  a  part  of  C,     Consequently,  if  D  and 
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^  are  of  the  same  size,  m  =  n  and  F  turns   twice   right- 
handed  for  one  right-handed  revolution  of  the  arm  A. 

This  motion  was  used  by  Watt  to  drive  his  engine,  some 
one  else  having  patented  the  crank  motion.  It  is  known  as 
the  ami  and  planet  motion ;  the  fixed  gear  being  the  sun 
and  the  revolving  gear  the  planet. 

1540.  Hlfftier. 
Wbeel  Trains. — 

In  Pig.  406  is  repre- 
sented a  three -wheel 
train,  derived  from 
the  two-wheel  train 
by  inserting  the  idle 
wheel  /,  Here,  as 
in  previous  cases, 
the  number  of  turns 
made  by  the  wheel 

F  is  entirely  inde-  pio.  mm. 

pendent  of  the  size  or  number  of  teeth  in  the  idler, 

EzAKPLE. — Suppose  all  three  wheels  to  have  2i  teeth.  If  the  arm 
makes  —  9  turns  about  the  axis  of  D,  how  many  turns  will  F  make, 
ud  in  which  direction? 

SoLDTiOH.—  D  I  F  A 

Wheels  locked     — 5  — $  — 6  — 5 

Ann  stationarf    +6 — B +5 0 

0  -10  0  -5 

The  method  of  procedure  is  exactly  the  same  as  with  the 
two-wheel  train,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  action  of  / 
in  this  train  is  the  same  as  that  of  F  in  the  two-wheel  train. 
F,  in  the  three-wheel  train,  however,  does  not  turn  at  all. 
The  straight  arrows  in  the  iigure  are  supposed  to  be  fastened 
to  the  wheels,  so  that  the  action  of  the  train  can  be  seen  by 
noticing  the  directions  in  which  the  arrows  point  in  the 
dotted  positions. 

1541*  The  statement  that  7^  does  not  turn  at  all  is  not 
literally  true,  since  it  turns  once  on  its  own  axis  and  once  on 
the  axis  of  D.     What  the  statement  really  implies  is  this: 


T3u?:  j^ar  ^  "arjr.«'.c  rncan  311:0:11.  t.:  J3. 
/vsj^-^cr;^  ^  ^^  n«tt  vfri  :iie  isrcd  ri  tat  aiafi  c#/>; 
tha-t  ;'^,  :f  2;::  krjzr:Ji:r  Tts^.  k±7^f  i^:  list  ixfs?  :c  -T.  raeshcs 
whr.  ^*:^r  F^  ir^-i  :it  :i::2*tri  i:  r»T-:irr»  :^<¥ri:r  t:  tii?  riCilkio 
</  tr^  a^rrr.  v^,  i:  -^tH  r»n«rr»:  3:  zD:o:ir  tnx:i.  t3re  ^^^ai  F 
^/v,r/^  *j,  \:jt  z'S.^jyj:.  x  F  'jcl-z^  zw^  2jc&.  Ii  "itlIL  in  fact, 
i^.  'VrTyrir^d  .f  2.  p&n  :c  t2ut  r:car:*:c  rr  =C!:irji  rio*rre  frco 
ti,^  ^TTZ^   ^A  A   o-B-ir^'  t:    th^  pc^rrr^  rnriT^rc  -re  -r,  ii*c 

^/  *^^'Ti  *Ti  ea/.h.  of  th-t  t^irei*  g«ars  ^*<^  /  tb;?  nrnwhrr  of 
V3»jtr;  ;r*  th^  ar.ntilar  ge^r.  SaponsCy  I>3irever.  that  the 
t\,rtK  ^('sir*  />.  /,  and  /"  -B-erc  to  be  repZacec  by  the  two 
j^*:ar%  //  and  /%  of  F:^.  4'>5,  both  gears  being  free  to  turn 
/yfi  th-*:;r  ax*^.  Then,  representing  the  nomber  of  teeth  in 
the  anntjlar  ^ear  by  /,  one  -^  reroiatioa  of  the  arm  will 

'^u%e  the  annular  gear  (which  we  will  call  L\  to  rotate 

m 
/  n 

1  -♦-  -  -  rr  1  -u  -~  times.     For  the  annnlar  gear  and  gear 

/%  ly>th  turn  right-handed  (Z>  being  fixed)  and/^  turns  — 

tirnen;   the  numlx:r  of  teeth  in  Z  which  come  in  contact 

with  oorreHfx^ndinj^  teeth  in  /^  is  —  x  «  =  «r;  hence,  Z  will 

ft 

make  a  j/art  of  a  revolution  represented  by  —  due  to  the 

turning  of  /'  on  its  axis,  and  one  revolution  due  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  arm  yl,  the  whole  movement  being  represented 

by  If    ^  •     Using  our  method  of  analysis  and  applying  to 

the  first  ease,  we  have,  assuming  all  three  gears  attached  to 
A  to  be  of  the  same  size,  and  remembering  that  an  annular 
gear  always  turns  in  the  same  direction  as  its  pinion, 

D  I  F  L  A 

Wheels  hacked      +1         +1        +1         +1         +1 

Arm  stationary    — 1         +1        — 1         — —  0 

P_ 

0+2  0     1-y        +1 
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Por  the  second  case,  with  two  gears, 


Wheels  locked 


Arm  stationary 


D 
+  1 

-1 


F 
+  1 


+  - 
« 


L 

+  1 
m 


A 
1 


X  n 


0  +  l  +  ~       +1  +  ^    +1 


It  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  gear  F  imparts  a  back- 
ward motion  to  L  in  the  first  case  above,  for  it  does  not ;  its 
rotation  simply  prevents  the  arm  from  imparting  to  L  its 
entire  motion,  which  it  would  do  if  F  were  keyed  to  the  arm. 

1542.  A  four-^wlieel  train,  one  of  the  wheels  being 
an  annular  wheel,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  407.  D  is  fixed,  the 
other  wheels  all  turning.  A 
revolves  about  the  axis  of 
F^.  D^  and  F  are  on  the 
same  spindle,  F  rolling  in- 
side of  D. 

In  working  out  a  train  of 
this  kind,  first  consider  all 
the  wheels,  including  Z7,  to 
be  locked  together  and  to 
turn  with   the   arm,  as  in  fig.  407. 

previous  cases.     Then,  make  the  arm  stationary,  and  turn 
D  back  to  the  position  it  should  occupy. 

Example.— Let  D  have  100  teeth;   /%  20;    Du  45,  and  /;,  85.     A 
makes  4- 10  turns.     Required  the  number  of  turns  made  by  the  pinions. 

Solution.—  D  /'and  A  Ft  A 

Wheels  locked         +10  +10  +10  +10 


Arm  stationary       —  10 


_50+(|x50) 


0  -  40  +  74f        +  10 

1543.  Differential  Bevel  Train.— A  differential 
bevel  train  is  shown  in  Fig.  408.  It  consists  of  three 
miter  wheels,  two  of  which,  E  and  C,  are  on  the  shaft  5,  the 


TiTfTT   :c  tape  w. 


S.    It  :^ 


^^^1       Monetise  A,  zz  re  3i^jd  rigidly  in 

me  itifsimix^  mf  -T  and  C  to  be 

litise   ni  tit  snifi.     Tben,  if  C  be 

a="i  rni:^  me  t^t.  ^  will  turn 

^^  f  onniiig  a 


I  ■  »fi'^ 


y:^    rczr»:=e  / 1:    ze  >**-*^  3:   n:»  pissiDrcL  aixi  «-!  to  be 

rrt^^  mci  ij»:Ti::  lie  s:s«rr  i     -r  'wEl  *^»*^  revc'lve  t^nce  in 


"lie  -ix-Ffi   dr^jdin  is  rite  irsL     Tiar  n  wi^  «  so  can  be 
■'  fersL  17  xgnlTrnsc  rie  zrinistte  ct  reiainne  motions, 

ACE 

JLmsci=):Earx  .  -1  4-1 


I* 


Frrrz.  ib*  xr»:v-*  it  -wZ^  re  seer:  that  li.  we  consider  Cthc 
ir.  tr  i^i  JT  i5  £it-i,  .-■  will  reTcnre  ooe-half  as  fast  as  C. 

Z:  vt  .L5^-,irz^  rJLi:  the  inn  and  aH  the  wheels  are  free  to 
turn,  2Jii  ::  /  is  ri^ifi  :-e  w^t  ar  a  nniform  speed  and  E 
I'r.^  :zz:<:'t  t^t  2.:  the  >.irr.e  speed,  B  will  revolve  upon  Ay 
tu:  .-'  -s^ill  reziJLir.  5::11  I:\  however,  C  is  rotated  faster 
than  Si.  the  arn:  t.H  n::  ve  in  the  direction  of  C through  one- 
half  the  ar.^.e  ^^ir.ei:  ii  l' turns  slower  than  £^  the  arm 
will  move  c:>rresr>:nc:nc'v  the  o'::»DOS2te  way. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  bevel  train  is  capable  of  a 
variety  of  combinations  that  can  be  applied  in  a  useful  way. 
A  few  practical  applications  of  this  and  the  other  differen- 
tial trains  will  now  be  given. 


KXAMI>I.rS  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  In  Fig.  400,  let  /;  have  2.-,  tceih ;  /.  30  teeth,  and  /%  50  teeth.  If 
T>  in  Htationary  and  the  arm  makes  5  turns  L.  II.,  how  many  turns  will 
/'make,  and  in  what  direction  ?  Ans.  2^  turns  L.  H. 
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1  In  Fig.  40T,  suppose  /)  to  be  40'  in  diameter :  F.W;  /),.  14',  and 
Fi.  it'.  If  D  remains  stationary,  how  many  turns  will  /■!  make  to 
txb  lam  of  the  arm  ?  Ans.  4i  turns. 

3.  In  Fig.  408.  suppose  E  to  make  1  turn  R.  H.  (looked  at  from  the 
n£lit)aiid  /f.  two  turns  L.  M.  How  many  turnd  will  C  make,  and  in 
»iiich  direction  ?  Ans.  5  turns  L.  H. 


1544.  Dlfferentlnl  **  Back-Gears."— Upright  drills 
for  metal  work  are  sometimes  provided  with  arrangements 
for  increasing  the  range  of  the  speeds  and  driving  power 
that  are  different  from  the  back-gears  explained  tinder  the 
engine-lathe  train.  Fig.  409  shows  one  arrangement  for  this 
purpose.  5  is  the  shaft,  and  C  the  cone  pulley  which  is  loose 
on  the  shaft.     J?  is  a  casting,  also  loose  on  the  shaft,  having 


teeth  on  the  inside,  thus  forming  an  annular  gear.  A  plate 
P,  carrying  the  small  gear  or  pinion  /,  is  fast  to  the  shaft. 
On  the  left-hand  end  of  the  pulley  hub  is  another  gear  7% 
which  is  fast  to  the  hub  of  the  cone. 

The  action  is  as  follows:  A  pin,  on  which  there  is  a  collar 
and  nut,  is  clamped  in  the  slot  S  /  in  D.  The  pin  projects 
through  J?  so  that  when  it  is  placed  in  the  inner  end  of  the 
slot  it  will  engage  with  a  corresponding  slot  in  the  plate  P. 
WTien  it  is  lowered,  however,  the  pin  disengages  with  the 
plate,  but  the  collar  can  be  made  to  fall  in  a  slot  in  the  arm 
A,  which  is  a  pan  of  the  frame.  In  the  former  position  D, 
P,  and  Fare  locked  together,  so  that  the  shaft  must  turn 
with  the  cone.     In  the  latter  position  D  is  locked  with  the 
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frame  and  cannot  turn,  while  F  revolves  with  the  cone.  The 
plate  P,  therefore,  revolves  with  the  shaft  at  a  reduced  speed, 
the  arrangement  being  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  407, 

1545.  Differential  Motion. — Perhaps  the  most 
important  application  of  the  differential  bevel  train  is  to  be 
found  in  spinning  machinery,  where  it  is  necessary  to  wind 
the  partly  twisted  fiber,  or  roving,  upon  bobbins.  As  each 
successive  layer  is  wound  on  the  bobbin,  the  latter  becomes 
correspondingly  larger  and  must  revolve  at  a  reduced  speed; 
otherwise,  the  roving,  which  is  delivered  at  a  constant  speed, 
would  be  broken. 

1546.  In  Fig.  410,  B  is  the  bobbin  at  the  top  of  which 
thefJyeryis  suspended.  The  roving  passes  through  a  hole 
e  in  the  center  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flyer,  then  down 


ClIH: 


{im 


through  the  hollow  arm /of  the  flyer  and  through  a  hole  in 
the  presscr/  to  the  bobbin.  This  gives  a  uniform  twist  to 
the  roving.  The  flyer  moves  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
bobbin  winding  on  the  roving  in  helical  layers. 

The  machine  is  driven  by  a  licit  through  the  pulley  P  and 
the  shaft  SS.  The  first  gfar  /,  on  the  shaft  drives  the  flyer 
at  a  constant  velocity  through  J/".iiid  X.  The  next  gear  that 
is  fast  to  the  shaft  is  the  niitiT  wheel  /).  This  forms  part  of 
a  differential  bevel  train,  the  other  wheel  on  the  shaft  being 
F,  which  is  loose.  Toimprove  the  running  qualities,  there 
are  two  intermediate  wheels,  /„  /„  instead  of  one,  as  in  Fig. 
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40&  A  gear  IV,  shown  in  section  and  loose  upon  the  shaft, 
serves  the  purpose  of  the  arm  used  in  Fig.  408.  Its  action  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  arm,  the  wheel  being  used  simply  as 
a  means  for  causing  it  to  revolve  about  the  shaft.  The 
object  of  the  epicyclic  train  is  to  drive  the  bobbin,  by  means 
of  F  and  V,  at  a  varying  velocity  suited  to  the  varying 
diameter  of  the  bobbin. 

This  is  brought  about  by  the  cone  pulleys  C,  and  C,.  The 
former  is  driven  by  the  main  shaft  through  the  gears  K,  T, 
and  R,  and  the  latter  drives  IV  through  gear  U.  Now  we 
have  D  rotated  uniformly  in  one  direction,  which  turns  F  the 
opposite  way.  W  has  a  motion  opposite  to  that  of  D,  the 
number  of  revolutions  that  it  makes  depending  upon  the 
position  of  the  belt  on  the  cones.  As  the  belt  is  moved 
automatically  to  the  left.  If  turns  slower,  /^  turns  slower, 
and  hence  the  bobbin  turns  slower  as  the  roving  is  wound 
OD.  The  gearing  is  such  that  the  bobbin  revolves  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  flyer  and  just  enough  faster  to  take 
the  roving  as  it  is  delivered. 

1547.  Hartford  Water- Wtaeel  Governor. — An- 
other application  of 
the  bevel  train  is  to  be 
found  in  the  water- 
wheel  governor,  in 
Fig.  411.  W^znAW, 
are  two  wide-faced 
pulleys  driven  by  the 
belt    which    passes 

over  the  guide  pulleys 

P,  and  /;.      ir,  is  a 

frustum    of   a   cone,   , 

vith  its  diameter  at 

the  middle,  the  same  ^ 

as  that  of  l\\,  which 

is  an  ordinary  pulley. 

These    pulleys    give 

motion  to  the  double 

bevel  wheels  £  and  (T,  both  of  which  are  loose  upon  the  shaft. 
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through  the  bevel  gears  3/ and  R,  respectively.  The  inner 
parts  of  E  and  C  gear  with  the  miter  gear  B  on  the  arm  A^ 
the  latter  being  keyed  to  the  shaft.  The  outer  part  of  C 
drives  the  governor  G  through  the  gear  K.  The  work  of  the 
governor  is  to  shift  the  belt  on  the  cone  by  means  of  a  fork 
(not  shown)  near  pulley  P^, 

The  action  is  as  follows :  When  the  water-wheel  is  running 
at  the  proper  speed,  the  belt  is  at  the  middle  of  the  cone  and 
E  and  C  turn  equally  in  opposite  directions.  Hence,  A  does 
not  move.  Should  the  wheel  run  too  fast,  however,  the 
governor  balls  would  rise,  since  the  speed  of  W^  must  always 
be  proportional  to  that  of  the  water-wheel.  This  at  once 
causes  the  belt  to  be  shifted  to  the  small  end  of  the  cone, 
increasing  the  speed  of  E,  This,  in  turn,  makes^,  and  hence 
the  shaft,  rotate  in  the  direction  of  E^  and  an  arrangement  at 
the  left-hand  end  of  the  shaft  5  5  (not  shown)  lowers  the 
water-wheel  gate.  If  the  wheel  should  slow  down,  the  reverse 
operation  would  take  place. 


GEAR  WHEELS. 
1648*     Let  two  wheels  with  parallel  axes  be  held  in  firm 


Fig.  41-,\ 


rolling  contact  by  pressure  upon  their  axes,  as  in  Fig.  412. 
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If  one  be  turned  in  either  direction,  and  there  is  no  slipping, 
the  other  will  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  with  a  circum- 
ferential, or  surface,  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  first,  as 
though  connected  by  a  crossed  belt,  and  the  numbers  of  their 
revolutions  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  their  diameters. 
Assuming  wheel  A  to  be  10'  in  diameter  and  B  20%  B  would 

make  --  =  --  as  many  revolutions  as  A. 


1549.  Should  slipping  occur,  however,  B  would  make 
less  than  one-half  as  many  revolutions  as  -^,  if  ^  were  the 
driver.  To  obviate  slipping,  suppose  that-pieces  like  ^,  a, 
Fig.  413,  are  fastened  at  equal  distances  on  the  peripheries  of 
A  and  B^  and  that  corresponding  grooves  like  b,  b  are  cut. 
Then,  the  projections,  or  teeth,  on  one  wheel  will  run  be- 


'BlO.  418. 

tween  the  teeth  on  the  other,  and  B  will  necessarily  revolve 
one-half  as  often  as  ^.  It  is  important  to  notice,  however, 
that  although  the  number  of  revolutioiis  of  the  wheels  in  the 
latter  case  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1,  the  speed  from  tooth 
to  tooth  might  vary  somewhat  from  this  ratio,  unless  the 
teeth  were  of  a  shape  that  would  give  a  constant  velocity 
ratio.  This  would  result  in  an  uneven  motion  that  would 
be  undesirable,  even  though  the  variation  was  very  slight. 
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1550.  The  object,  then,  in  designing  the  teeth  of  gear- 
wheels should  be  to  so  shape  them  that  the  motion  trans- 
mitted will  be  exactly  the  same  as  with  a  corresponding 
pair  of  wheels,  or  cylinders,  without  teeth,  and  running  in 

contact  without  slipping. 


Surh  cylinders  arc  called  pitch  cylinders,  and  are  al- 
ways represented  on  the  drawing  of  a  gear-wheel  by  a  line 
called  the  pitch  circle.  (Sec  Fig.  414.)  The  pitch  circle 
is  also  called  the  pitch  line. 


1551.  The  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  is  called  the 
pitch  diameter.  When  the  word  "diameter"  is  applied 
to  gears,  it  is  .ilways  understood  to  mean  the  pitch  di- 
ameter, imless  otherwise  specially  stated,  as  "  outside 
diameter  "  or  "diameter  at  the  root." 
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1S62.  Circular  and  Diametral  Pitch. — The  dis- 
tance from  a  point  on  one  tooth  to  a  corresponding  point  on 
the  next  tooth,  measured 
along  the  pitch  circle,  is 
the  circular  pitch.  It 
is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  circumference  (pitch 
circle)  by  the  number  of 
teeth,  and  is  used  in  lay- 
ing out  the  teeth  of 
large  gears,  and  also 
when  calculating  their 
strength. 

It  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  have  the  cir- 
cular pitch  expressed  in 
manageable  numbers  like 
1  inch,  }  inch,  etc. ;  but 
as  the  circumference  of 
a  gear  is  3.141C  times  its 
diameter,  this  requires 
awkward  numbers  for  the 
diameters.  Thus,  a  wheel 
of  40  teeth,  1  inch  pitch, 
would  have  a  circumfer- 
ence on  pitch  circle  of  40 
inches  and  a  diameter  of 
12. 733  inches.  Of  thctwn, 
it  is  more  convenient  in 
the  great  majority  nf 
cases  to  have  the  diame- 
ters expressed  in  num- 
bers that  can  be  easily 
handled.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  have  the  pitch 
in  a  convenient  form  also,  a  new  pitch  has  been  devised, 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  diameter  and  called  the  dia- 
metral pitch. 
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1553.  The  diametral  pitch  is  not  a  measurement  like 
the  circular  pitch,  but  a  ratio.  It  is  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  teeth  in  the  gear  to  the  number  of  inches  in  the  diameter; 
or^  it  is  the  number  of  teeth  on  the  circumference  of  the  gear 
for  ofie  inch  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle.  It  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  number  of  teeth  by  the  diameter. 

A  gear,  for  example,  has  60  teeth  and  is  10  inches  in 

diameter.     The  diametral  pitch  is  the  ratio  of  60  to  10  =  ^t; 

=  6,  and  the  gear  would  be  called  a  6-pitch  gear.  From  the 
definition,  it  follows  that  teeth  of  any  particular  diametral 
pitch  are  of  the  same  size,  and  have  the  same  width  on  the 
pitch  line,  whatever  the  diameter  of  the  gear.  Thus,  if  a 
12-inch  gear  had  48  teeth,  it  would  be  4  pitch.  A  24-inch 
gear  to  have  teeth  of  the  same  size  would  have  twice  48  or 
96  teeth,  and  96  -t-  24  =  4,  the  same  diametral  pitch  as  before. 

Fig.  415  shows  the  sizes  of  teeth  of  various  diametral 
pitches. 

Diametral  pitch  has  also  been  defined  as  the  number  of 
teeth  in  a  gear  of  one  inch  diameter,  which  amounts  to  the 
same  as  the  definitions  above. 

Using  for  illustration  a  wheel  10  inches  in  diameter  with 

60  teeth,  we  have 

,        .    .       circumference        10  X  3.1416        ^«-  .     • 

circular  pitch  =  -=r= 7-7 — rr—  = 1^ =  -524  inch. 

^  No.  of  teeth  60 

T^.        ^1.^1.      No.  of  teeth      60 

Diametral  pitch  ==  — -j-, =  --  =  6. 

^  diameter         10 

1554.  Otlier  Definitions. — The  other  necessary  defi- 
nitions applying  to  the  parts  of  a  gear  can  be  readily  under- 
stood from  Fig.  414.  The  thickness  of  the  tooth  and  width 
of  the  space  are  measured  on  the  pitch  circle.  A  tooth  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  the  acldendum,  or  outside  of  the 
pitch  circle,  and  the  root,  which  is  inside. 

A  line  through  the  outside  end  of  the  addendum  is  called 
the  addendum  circle,  or  addendum  line,  and  one  through 
the  inside  part  of  the  root  is  called  the  root  circle,  or  root 
line.     The  amount   by  which   the  width  of  the  space   is 
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greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  is  called  the  back 
lash,  or  clearance. 

1555.  Proportlona  for  Gear  Teetli. — With  gears  of 
large  size,  and  often  with  cast  gears  of  all  sizes,  the  circular 
pitch  system  is  used.  In  these  cases,  it  is  usual  to  have  the 
addendum,  whole  depth,  and  thickness  of  the  tooth  conform 
to  arbitrary  rules  based  upon  the  circular  pitch.  None  of 
these  rules  can  be  considered  absolute,  however.  Machine- 
moulded  gears  require  less  clearance  and  back  lash  than  hand- 
moulded,  and  very  large  gears  should  have  less,  proportion- 
ately, than  smaller  ones.  The  following  table  of  proportions 
that  have  been  used  successfully  will  serve  as  an  aid  in  decid- 
ing upon  suitable  dimensions.  Column  1  is  for  ordinary  cast 
gears,  and  column  2  is  for  very  large  gears  having  cut  teeth. 
C  stands  for  circular  pitch. 

TABLE  34. 


1 

2 

Addendum 

0.30C 
0.40C 
0.70C 
0.48C 
0.52C 

0.30C 

Root 

0.35C 

Whole  Depth 

0.G5C    . 

Thickness  of  Tooth 

0.495C 

Width  of  Space 

0.505C 

The  gears  most  often  met  with  are  the  cut  gears  of  small 
and  medium  size,  like  those,  for  example,  on  machine  tools, 
which  are  almost    invariably  diametral  pitch   gears.     The 
teeth  are  cut  from  the  solid  with  standard  milling  cutters, 
proportioned  with  the  diametral  pitch  as  a  basis.     The  sys- 
tem is  also  coming  into  very  general  use  for  cast  gearing. 
In  all  diametral  pitch  gears,  the  addendum  is  made  equal  to 
1  divided  by  the   diametral  pitch,  and  the  working  depth 
twice  the  addendum.     The  end  clearance  is  usually  taken 
equal  to  ^  of  the  addendum  for  cut  gears,  though  the  Brown 
&  Sharpe  Mfg.  Co.  use  -^g^  of  the  thickness  of  the  tooth  on 
the  pitch  line  as  the  clearance.     The  side  clearance,  or  back 
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lash,  is  made  just  enough  to  give  a  good  working  fit,  and 
seldom  exceeds  -5V  of  the  pitch. 

Using  the  above  proportions,  a  4-pitch  gear  would  have 
the  addendum  =  1  -4-  4,  or  ^^  of  an  inch ;  the  working  depth 
would  be  2  X  i  =  i  inch,  and  the  clearance  i  X  i=-Jt  ii^ch. 
The  whole  length  of  the  tooth  would  be  ^  +  iV  =  il  inch. 
The  thickness  of  the  tooth  would  be  i  the  circular  pitch, 
nearly.  In  a  10-pitch  wheel  the  addendum  would  be  -^  inch 
and  the  length  of  the  tooth  ^  inch ;  in  a  2^  pitch  it  would 
be  1  -^2^  =  f  inch  and  the  length  ^  inch. 

1556.  Slxinfi:  Crear  Blanks. — It  is  quite  as  important 
to  be  able  to  solve  problems  involving  the  diameter,  number 
of  teeth,  and  circular  and  diametral  pitch  of  gear-wheels,  as 
to  be  able  to  lay  out  the  correct  tooth  curves.  Several  rules 
and  examples  will  be  given  covering  cases  likely  to  be  met 
with. 

For  convenience,  these  symbols  will  be  used: 

P  =  diametral  pitch ; 
D  =  diameter  of  pitch  circle; 
O  D  =  outside  diameter; 
C  =  circular  pitch ; 
N=:  number  of  teeth; 

A  =  distance  between  centers  of  two  wheels; 
J^=  velocity — i.  e.,  revolutions  per  minute. 

When  two  wheels  run  together,  small  letters,  like  the 
above,  will  be  used  for  the  smaller  wheel,  the  large  letters 
applying  to  the  larger  wheel. 

The  product  of  the  circular  pitch  of  a  gear  and  the  diam- 
etral pitch  is  always  the  constant  number  3.1416.  Hence^ 
to  change  circular  to  diametral  pitchy  divide  S.H16  by  the  cir- 
cular pitch;  to  change  diametral  to  circular  pitchy  divide  S.H16 
by  the  diametral  pitch.     That  is, 

P=  ^^^,  and  (149.) 

C=ll^.  (150.) 
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Example. — If  the  circular  pitch  is  2  inches,  the  diametral  pitch,  or 

o  14.IA 

P,  =  ^—= —  =  1.571  inches,  nearly.     If  the  diametral  pitch  is  4,  the 

Q    I4IA 

circular  pitch,  or  C,  =  -^-7 —  =  .7854  inch- 

1557.  Table  35  gives  in  the  first  two  columns  values  of 
circular  pitch  corresponding  to  common  values  of  diametrafl 
pitch,  and  in  the  last  two  columns  values  of  diametral  pitch 
corresponding  to  circular  pitch  values. 

TABLrB  35. 


Diametral 

Circular 

Circular 

Diametral 

Pitch. 

Pitch. 

Pitch. 

Pitch. 

2 

1.571  inches. 

2      inches. 

1.571 

H 

1.396      " 

li        " 

1.676 

^ 

1.257      " 

IJ         " 

1.795 

^ 

1.142      •* 

H       " 

1.933 

3 

1.047      •* 

H      " 

2.094 

^ 

.898      '• 

ItV      " 

2.185 

i 

.786      " 

If      " 

2.285 

5 

.628      " 

iiV    •' 

2.394 

6 

.624      " 

H      " 

2.513 

7 

.449      " 

ifV     " 

2.646 

8 

.393      " 

H      " 

2.793 

9 

.349      " 

1-.V     " 

2.957 

10 

.314      " 

1        "   . 

3.142 

11      • 

.286      " 

H     " 

3.351 

12 

.262      " 

i      " 

3.590 

U 

.224      " 

■H     " 

3.867 

16 

.196      •• 

i      " 

4.189 

18 

.175      " 

H     " 

4.570 

20 

.157      " 

*       " 

5.027 

The  product  of  the  diameter  and  diametral  pitch  in  any 
gear  is  equal  to  the  number  of  teeth,  or 

N=DP.  (161.) 
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A^-.  in'-w'.^^  tbe  number  oi  teeth  and  the  diametral 
pcicl,  lb*  cJjL=>ttcr  ziav  be  io>iind  from  the  same  formula. 

I-XjLKJi^  —  r    If  a.  vbtti  is  9t^  Txhr%  in  diameter  and  8  pitch,  how 

is  a  2^  pitdi  gear  baring  90  teeth  ? 


S.:.irT?:x  —  r    .V=  r'P  =  Sx»  =  » teeth.    Ans. 

The  C'-tside  c:,! meter  of  a  gear  equals  the  pitch  diameter, 

1  N 

plus  twice  tie  addendum,  orOD=D+2x-p.    But  D=^. 

Hence,  to  obtain  the  outside  diameter,  knowing  the  diam- 
etral pitch  and  number  of  teeth,  we  have 

OD  =  -^-^ix^  =  '^^.         (152.) 

Example. — A  vheel  is  to  hare  4S  teeth,  6  pitch;  to  what  diameter 
must  the  blank  be  turned  ? 

SoLCTiox.— Bv  fonnula  152,  O  D  =  I"  =  T  =  aSSS  inchea. 
Ans. 

Example. — A  gear  blank  measores  10^  inches  in  diameter  and  is  to 
titr  cut  4  pitch.  How  many  teeth  should  the  gear  cutter  be  set  to 
space  ? 

A/"  1    O 

Solution.— From  formula  152,  0Z>  =  ^—^  or  N^ODxP^ 
2  =  10  j  X  4  -  2  =  42  -  2  =  40  teeth-    Ans. 

T«.)  find  the  diameter,  the  circular  pitch  and  number  of 
teeth  being  i^iven,  we  have,  from  the  definition  of  circular 

pitch, 

ExAMPL?:. — What  is  the  diameter  of  a  gear-wheel  which  has  75  teeth 
and  whose  circular  pitch  is  1.67o  inches? 

Solution.  — Z>  =  -^/'  ,,,.'    =  40  inches.     Ans. 

o.l41b 

Having  given  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  two 
gears  and  their  velocities,  the  formulas  for  their  diameters 
may  be  derived  as  follows  : 
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Prom  formula    136,  VB  =  vd,  or  D  =  -y,   but  A  = 
— |— ,  or  Z>  =  2  -^  —  rf.     Equating  values  of  Z>, 

-p  =  2  ^  -  ^, 

whence  z/rf=  %A  V ^dV^ 
oTd{v+V)  =  2A  F, 

^^^^^=-7+^'         (154.) 

where  F=  velocity  of  the  large  gear  and  v  that  of  the  small 
gear. 
In  like  manner, 

Z?=M^.  (165.) 

Example. — Given  the  distance  between  centers  of  two  gears  =  5| 
inches.  What  must  be  their  diameters  so  that  the  ratio  of  their  speeds 
willbeasSistol? 

Solution.— By  formula  154,  d=  ^^^^^  =  2| inches. 

1  +  0 

By  formula  1 55,  /?  =  ^^^^^  =  8^ inches.    Ana 

BXAMPLB8    FOR    PRACTICE. 

1  (a)  How  many  teeth  has  a  2|-pitch  gear,  4  feet  in  diameter  ?  (i) 
What  is  the  circular  pitch  of  this  gear  ?  *       j  (a)  120  teeth. 

'  I  (d)  1.257  inches. 

2.  What  is  the  outside  diameter  of  a  gear  blank  from  which  a  wheel 
is  to  be  cut  having  50  teeth  4-pitch  ?  Ans.  13  inches. 

3.  The  pitch  diameter  of  a  gear  is  25  inches.  What  is  its  outside 
diameter,  supposing  it  to  be  6-pitch  ?  Ans.  25.333  inches. 

4.  A  gear  blank  measures  10.2  inches  in  diameter  and  is  to  be  cut 
lO-pitch.     How  many  teeth  should  the  gear  cutter  be  set  to  space  ? 

Ans.  100  teeth. 

5.  Given  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  two  gears  =  20". 
What  must  be  their  diameters  so  that  the  ratio  of  their  speeds  will  be 
as  6  :  5  ?  Ans.  18.181  inches  and  21.818  inches. 


1558.     Law  of  Tootli  Contact. — The  pltcli  point 

of  two  gears  is  the  point  of  contact  C,   in  Fig.  410,  of  the 
pitch  lines.     It  is  the  point  at  which  the  line  of  centers  O  O* 
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intersects  the  pitch  circles.     The  point  of  contact  is  the 

point  where  two  teeth  touch  each  other.     In  order  that  two 

gear-wheels  may  have  the 
same  relative  velocities 
at  every  point  as  their 
corresponding  pitch  cy- 
linders, the  tooth  curves 
O'raust  be  of  such  a  shape 
that  at  the  point  of  con- 
tact they  will  both  be 
at  right  angles  to  a  line 
Fig.  416.  N  N,   Fig.   416,   passing 

through  the   pitch  point  and  point  of  contact.     This  line 
is  called   the  common   normal  to  the  tooth  curves. 

1559.  The  patli  of  contact  is  the  curve  described 
by  the  point  of  contact  during  the  entire  action  of  a  pair  of 
teeth.     This  curve  always  passes  through  the  pitch  point. 

1560*  Angrie  and  Arc  of  Action. — The  angle 
through  which  a  wheel  turns  from  the  time  when  one  of  its 
teeth  comes  in  contact  with  a  tooth  of  the  other  wheel 
until  the  point  of  contact  has  reached  the  line  of  centers  is 
the  angrie  of  approacli ;  the  angle  through  which  it  turns 
from  the  instant  the  point  of  contact  leaves  the  line  of 
centers  until  the  teeth  arc  no  longer  in  contact  is  the  angrie 
of  recess.  The  sum  of  these  two  angles  forms  the  angrie 
of  action.  The  arcs  of  the  pitch  circles  which  measure 
these  angles  are  called  the  arcs  of  approacli,  recess,  and 
action,  respectively. 

In  order  that  one  pair  of  teeth  shall  be  in  contact  until 
the  next  pair  begin  to  act,  the  arc  of  action  must  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  pitch. 


THE    EPICYCLOIDAL   SYSTEM. 

1561.  Tlic  Tootli  Outline.— In  Fig.  417,  let  O  and 
O'  be  the  centers  of  two  pitch  circles,  in  contact  at  the  pitch 
pcjint  C  ;  and  let  a  smaller  circle,  whose  center  is  at  ^,  be 
tangent  to  both  circles  at  C     Suppose  the  three  centers  to 
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be  fixed,  and  the  circles  to  move  in  rolling  contact  with  each 
other  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows,    the    circle    o  ^ 

carrying  a  marking  point 
E.  E  will  then  describe  a 
curve  E  d  on  the  plane  of 
the  circle  (?,  and  a  curve 
E  e  on  the  plane  of  the 
circle  (7.  N  iV,  the  com- 
mon normal  of  these  A^  ^^ 
curves,  will  pass  through  fig.  417. 
the  pitch  point  C,  so  they  are  suitable  for  tooth  outlines. 

Note. — In  mathematics,  the  words  normal  and  perpendicular  have 
the  same  meaning. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  relative  motions  of  the  circles 
are  the  same  as  though  the  small  one  rolled  on  the  outside 
of  0'  and  on  the  inside  oi  O.  E  e  is,  therefore,  the  epicy- 
cloid of  B  B\  and  would  answer  for  the  face  of  a  tooth  of 
0\  while  E  d  is  the  hypocycloid  of  A  A\  and  would  serve 
as  a  flank  for  a  tooth  of  O.  In  like  manner,  faces  for  O  and 
flanks  for  O'  could  be  generated  by  a  circle  inside  of  B  B'. 

Since  the  method  of  rolling  up  and  using  these  curves  was 
fully  described  in  the  subject  of  Mechanical  Drawing,  more 
will  not  be  said  here  concerning  the  process. 

1562.  Intercliangreable  "Wheels. — It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  two  generating  circles  used  should  be  of  the 
same  diameter ;  provided  that  the  flanks  and  faces  which  act 
on  each  other  are  generated  by  the  same  circle  as  in  the 
previous  case.  It  is  customary,  however,  to  use  the  same 
size  circle  for  faces  and  flanks  of  both  wheels,  and  where  it 
is  desired  to  make  a  set  of"  gears,  any  two  of  which  will  run 
together,  the  same  size  circle  must  be  used  for  all. 

1563.  In  Figs.  418  to  420  are  shown  the  effects  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  describing  circles  upon  the  flanks  of  the  teeth. 
In  the  first,  the  circle  is  half  the  pitch  circle,  and  the  flanks 
described  are  radial.  In  the  second,  with  a  smaller  circle, 
the  flanks  curve  away  from  the  radius,  giving  a  strong 
tooth,  and  in  the  third,  with  a  larger  circle,  the  flanks  curve 
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inwards,  giving  a  weak  tooth,  and  one  diflScult  to  cut.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  suitable  diameter  for  the 
describing  circle  would  be  one-half  the  pitch  diameter  of 


Fig  41&  Pig.  419.  Pig.  490. 

the  smallest  wheel  of  the  set,  or  one-half  the  diameter  of  a 
12-tooth  pinion,  which,  by  common  consent,  is  taken  as  the 
smallest  wheel  of  any  set. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  a  circle  of  five-eighths 
the  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle  will  give  flanks  nearly 
parallel,  so  that  teeth  described  with  this  circle  can  be  cut 
with  a  milling  cutter.  For  this  reason,  some  gear  cutters 
are  made  to  cut  teeth  based  upon  a  describing  circle  of  five- 
eighths  the  diameter  of  a  12-tooth  pinion,  or  one-half  the 
diameter  of  a  15-tooth  pinion. 

It  is  more  common  practice  to  take  the  describing  circle 

equal  to  one-half  the  di- 
ameter of  a  12-tooth 
than  of  a  15-tooth  pin- 
ion, and  this  is  the  size 
used  in  this  Course. 

1564.  Rack  and 
B  Wlieels. — ^A  rack  may 
be  considered  as  a 
wheel  having  an  infinite 
diameter.  The  pitch  line 
of  a  rack  is,  therefore. 
Fig.  421.  a  straight  line,  and  for 

every  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  rack  will  travel  a  distance 
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equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  wheel.  The  construction 
of  the  tooth  is  shown  in  Fig.  421,  describing  circles  for  the 
rack  teeth  rolling  on  the  line  B  B^  and  forming  cycloids.  If 
both  circles  are  of  the  same  diameter,  and  are  the  same  as 
used  for  generating  the  tooth  curves  for  an  interchangeable 
scries  of  wheels,  the  rack  will  evidently  mesh  with  any  of 
the  wheels. 

1565.  Annular,  or  intemal,  flrears  are  those  hav- 
ing teeth  cut  on  the  inside  of  the  rim.  The  width  of  space 
of  an  internal  gear  is  the  same  as  the  tooth  of  a  spur  gear. 
Two  describing  circles  are  used  as  before,  and,  if  they  are  of 
equal  diameter,  the  gear  will  interchange  with  spur  wheels 
for  which  the  same  describing  circle  was  used. 

In  Fig.  422  is  represented  an  internal  gear  with  pitch 
circle  A  A^  inside  of  which  is  the  pinion  with  pitch  circle 
B  B,     The  generating  circle  O^  rolling  inside  of  B  B,  will 
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describe  the  flanks  of  the  pinion,  and  rolling  inside  oi  A  A, 
faces  for  the  annular  wheel.  Similarly,  the  corresponding 
faces  and  flanks  will  be  described  by  o'.  The  only  special 
rule  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  epicycloidal  internal  gears 
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is  that  the  difcrcnce  b^turecn  iJu  diameters  of  the  pitch  circles 
p:us:  Tt  tit  Jijst  as  ^rt'at  as  the  saw  of  the  diameters  of  the 
dtScriTiK^  tr:'r^\\  s. 

This  is  illusirated  by  Fig.  453.  A  is  the  pitch  circle  of  an 
internal  gear,  and  B  of  the  pinion.  Then,  for  correct  action, 
the  dinerence  (P--d)  of  the  diameters  must  be  at  least  as 
great  as  r,  the  sum  of  the  diameters  of  the  describing  circles. 
To  take  a  limiting  case,  suppose  A  to  have  36  teeth  and  B 
24  teeth.  A  wheel  with  a  diameter  equal  to  D—d^  as  shown 
dotted  at  £*.  would,  therefore,  have  36,  minus  24,  teeth,  or  12 

teeth.  In  the  12-tooth  inter- 
changeable system,  this  latter 
would  be  the  smaller  wheel  of 
the  series,  and  the  describing 
circles  would  be  half  its  diame- 
ter. From  this  it  follows  that,  if 
D—d^  the  diameter  of  E^  is  not 
to  be  exceeded  by  the  sum  c  of 
the  diameters  of  the  describing 
circles,  B  is  the  largest  wheel 
that  can  be  used  with  .^.  Hence ^ 
when  the  interchangeable  system 
is  used,  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  two  wheels  must  differ  by 
at  least  the  number  in  the  smallest  wheel  of  the  set.  If  we 
wished,  fL)r  example,  to  have  IS  and  24  teeth,  and  the  gears 
were  to  interchange,  describing  circles,  half  the  diameter 
of  a  r»-tooth  pinion,  would  be  used,  this  being  taken  as  the 
smallest  wheel. 


Fir..  43a. 


THE   rVVOLUTE   SYSTEM. 

1566.  Let  O  and  O'  be  the  centers  of  two  cylinders 
that  are  a  short  distance  apart,  and  D  E  2l  cord  that  has 
been  wrapped  several  times  around  them  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, as  shown  in  Vxg.  4*24.  If  the  circle  D  D*  be  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  full  arrow,  the  cord  D  E  will  cause  the 
cylinder  R  E'  to  turn  also  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  shown 
by  the  full  arrow,  and  points  on  the  cord  D  E  will  describe 
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portions  of  the  involute  curve.     In  order  to  better  compre- 
hend this,  imagine  a  piece  of  paper  to  be  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  each  cylinder,  as  shown,  and  that  the  width  of 
each  piece  is  the  same  as  the  distances  between  the  cylinders. 
Now,  suppose  that  a  pencil  be  attached  to  the  cord  at  E^ 
the  point  of  tangency  of  the  line  D  E  with  the  cylinder 
EE^  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  trace  a  line  on  the  piece 
of  paper  attached  to  fhe  cylinder  EE\  if  a  proper  motion  be 
given  to  the   cord   D  E. 
Turn   the   cylinder   D  D 
in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
row, i.  e.,  rotate  it   left- 
handed.    The  point  E  will 
travel  towards  the  cylinder 
D  U  Yd   the  straight  line 
E  Z>,   and    gradually   di- 
verge   from  the    cylinder 
E  E'.     During  this  move- 
ment, the  pencil  attached 
at  E  will  trace  the  involute 
curve  w,  shown  dotted  on 
the  piece  of  paper.     In  the 
same  manner,  if  the  pencil 
be  attached  at  Z>,  and  the 
cylinder  E  E'  be  rotated  in 
the  direction  of  the  dotted 
arrow,  the  dotted  involute 
«'  will  be  traced  on   the 
piece  of  paper  attached  to 
the  cylinder  D  D\     Sup-  Fir..  424. 

pose  that  part  of  the  pieces  of  paper  to  the  right  of  the  curve 
m  and  to  the  left  of  the  curve  ;;/'  be  removed  and  that  R 
E  be  rotated  until  the  curve  ;;/  takes  the  position  e  d\  also, 
that  D  V  h^  rotated  until  ;//'  takes  the  position  g  //,  the  two 
curves  being  tangent  to  each  other  at  k  on  the  line  D  E.  The 
cord  D  E  will  be  at  right  angles  to  both  curves  in  and  ;;/'  at 
the  point  of  contact.  The  curves  will,  therefore,  be  suitable 
tooth  curves,  according  to  the  law  of  tooth  contact,  li  E  D 
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always  passes  through  the  pitch  point.  To  make  it  do  this,  it 
is  simply  necessary  to  connect  the  two  centers  by  the  line  O  0\ 
and  through  its  point  of  intersection  C  with  E  D  to  draw 
the  pitch  circles  A  A'  and  B  B'.  Two  gears,  therefore, 
with  pitch  circles  A  A'  and  B  B\  and  with  involute  teeth 
formed  from  circles  the  size  pf  D  D'  and  E  E\  will  have  the 
same  relative  velocity  as  two  pitch  cylinders  with  radii  O  C 
and  O'  C  in  rolling  contact.  Such  gears  are  sometimes 
called  slnsle-Gurve  sears,  because  a  single  involute  curve 
serves  for  both  face  and  flank. 

If  the  centers  O  and  (y  should  now  be  moved  apart  so 
that  the  pitch  circles  do  not  touch,  the  relative  velocities  of 
D  U  and  E  E'  would  evidently  remain  unchanged,  since 
they  are  connected  by  the  cord  E  D.  The  curves  described 
by  point  k  would  also  be  the  same,  because  they  would  still 
be  involutes  of  the  same  circles.  From  this,  it  follows  that 
the  distance  between  the  centers  of  involute  gears  may  be 
varied  without  disturbing  their  relative  velocity  or  the  action 
of  the  teeth — a  property  peculiar  to  the  involute  system. 

1 567.  Standard  Gears.— In  Fig.  424,  let  a  line  T  T 
be  drawn  at  right  angles  to  O  O'.  Then,  the  angle  D  C  V^ 
made  hy  E  D  with  T  V^  is  called  the  angle  of  obliquity, 

and  the  circles  D  D'  and  E  E\  from  which  the  curves  are 
derived,  and  which  are  tangent  to  E  Dy  are  called  the  base 
circles.  In  standard  interchangeable  gears,  based  upon 
the  diametral  pitch,  the  angle  of  obliquity  is  taken  at  15^, 
which  brings  the  distance  between  the  base  circle  and  the 
pitch  circle  at  about  ^j^  the  pitch  diameter.  It  would  be 
well  to  use  these  values  for  all  gears. 

1568.  Fig.  425  shows  two  standard  gears,  A  A  and 
B  B  being  the  pitch  circles,  and  D  D'  and  E  E'  the  base 
circles.  T  T  was  drawn  through  C  at  right  angles  with 
O  O'y  andiV.Vwas  drawn  through  C,  making  an  angle  of 
15°  with  7'  T.  The  path  of  contact  is  along  the  straight 
line  N  Ny  and  the  distance  along  iViVfrom  a  point  on  one 
tooth  to  a  corresponding  point  on  the   next  is  called  the 
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normal  pltcli.  The  parts  of  the  teeth  above  the  base  circle 
are  involutes,  and  the  flanks  below  the  base  circle  are  radial. 

1569*  Interference  takes  place  when  a  part  of  one 
Utoth  crowds  another  at  some  point  during  the  action,  so 
ihat  the  gears  will  not  run.  To  determine  whether  any 
pair  of  involute  gears  will  work  well  together,  draw  lines 
0  D  and  (7  E^  Fig.  425,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action 
y  N.  So  long  as  the  intersections  of  the  addendum  circles 
(shown  dotted)  and  the  line  of  action  fall  between  points  E 
and  Z?,  as  at  ^,  there  will  be  no  interference.  If  they  fall 
outside,  as   at  d^  both  wheels  will   interfere,  while,  if  the 

i,'  -  ■  " 
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addendum  circle  of  only  one  gear  cuts  the  line  of  action  out- 
side, the  teeth  of  that  gear  will  interfere.  Interference  can 
be  avoided  by  slightly  rounding  the  ends  of  the  teeth  on  the 
larger  wheels,  the  amount  to  be  determined  by  drawing  the 
teeth  in  different  positions.  In  the  interchangeable  system, 
all  the  gears  are  made  to  run  with  the  smallest  one  of  the 
set  by  giving  epicyclodial  points  to  the  interfering  teeth,  so 
that  they  will  work  smoothly  with  the  radial  flanks. 

1570.     The  smallest   uvheel  in  the  interchangeable 
series  has  12  teeth,  the  same  number  as  in  the  epicycloidal 
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system.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  is  the  smallest  wheel 
having  a  contact  of  the  parts  of  the  teeth  which  are  true 
involute  curves  during  an  arc  of  action,  equal  to  the  cir- 
cular pitch.  Wheels  of  ten  teeth  will  run  together,  however, 
although  the  action  is  not  correct. 

1571.  The  in- 
volute  rack  (see 
Fig.  426)  has  the 
sides  of  the  teeth  at 
an  angle  of  15°  with 
the  pitch  line,  or  per- 
pendicular to  the  line 
of  action  N  N.  The 
ends  of  the  teeth 
should  be  rounded  to 
run  with  the  12-tooth 
pinion. 

1572.     Internal  Gears. — The  construction  is  shown 
in  Fig.  427.     The  obliquity  (=  15°)  is  T  C  A^,  and  the  base 
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circles  E  E*  and  D  D'  are  drawn  tangent  to  the  line  of 
action  N  N\  about  the  centers  O  and  0\  respectively. 
The  addendum  circle  for  the  internal  gear  should  be  drawn 
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through  F,  the  intersection  of  the  path  of  contact -A^iV'  with 
the  perpendicular  O  Fdrdiwn  from  the  center  of  the  pinion. 
The  wheel  will  then  be  nearly,  or  quite,  without  faces,  and 
the  teeth  of  the  pinion,  to  correspond,  may  be  without 
flanks.  If  the  two  wheels  are  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
points  c  and  d  will  interfere,  which  can  be  avoided  by 
rounding  the  corners. 

1573.  In  General. — Formerly,  the  cpicycloidal  sys- 
tem was  used  almost  exclusively,  but  of  late  the  involute  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  favor.  Its  distinctive  features  are,  the 
adjustability  of  the  centers  of  the  wheel  and  the  great 
strength  of  the  tooth.  The  chief  objection  that  has  been 
raised  against  involute  teeth  is  the  obliquity  of  action,  caus- 
ing increased  pressure  upon  the  bearings.  Where  the 
obliquity  does  not  exceed  15°,  however,  this  objection  is  not 
a  serious  one.  

BEVELr   GEARS. 

15T4L  In  drawings  of  spur  gears,  the  tooth  curves  in 
the  epicycloidal  system  are  obtained  by  causing  the  gener- 
ating circles  to  roll  upon  the  pitch  circles.  The  tooth 
curves,  however,  represent  curved  surfaces  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper  and  the  pitch  circles,  and  generating 
circles  represent  the  ends  of  cylindrical  surfaces  which  arc 
in  rolling  contact.  It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that 
tooth  surfaces  are  generated  directly  by  generating  cylin- 
ders rolling  upon  pitch  cylinders.  In  bevel  gearing,  the 
pitch  surfaces  are  cones,  which,  when  in  rolling  contact, 
have  their  apexes  at  a  common  point,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  tooth  surfaces  are  generated  by  generating  cones, 
rolling  uf>on  the  pitch  cones. 

In  spur  gearing,  the  teeth  of  two  wheels  bear  along  straight 
lines,  which  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  In 
bevel  gearing,  the  teeth  are  in  contact  along  straight  lines, 
but  these  lines  are  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  a  sphere, 
and  all  of  them  pass  through  the  center  of  the  sphere,  which 
is  at  the  point  where  the  apexes  of  the  two  pitch  cones  meet. 
That  this  is  the  case  will  now  be  explained. 
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157S.  In  Fig.  428,  let  COB  represent  a  pitch  cone, 
the  part  C /)  j^  A' being  the  pitch  surface  of  a  bevel  gear, 
and  ]ct .[  (9C"be  the  generating  cone.  If  we  suppose  the 
generating  cone  to  de- 
scribe the  tooth  surface 
m  nop  by  rolling  upon 
the  pitch  cone,  the  h'ne  » 
o,  representing  the  outer 
edge  of  the  tooth,  will  lie 
upon  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  whose  radius  is  O 
n.  For  the  point «,  which  0 
describes  this  line,  is 
always  at  a  fixed  distance 
from  the  center  0 ;  hence, 
every  point  in  the  line  «  a 
is   equally   distant  from.  P«o.  *». 

O,  and  as,  in  a  spherical  surface,  every  point  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  a  point  within  called  the  center,  it  follows  that 


e  must  lie  upon  a  spherical  surface. 


1576.   To  be 

theoretically  ex- 
act, therefore, 
the  tooth  curves 
for  bevel  gears 
should  be  traced 
upon  the  surface 
of  a  sphere,  as 
shown  in  Fig. 
431).  This  method 
is  not  a  practical 
one,  however, 
and  would  have 
no  advantage 
'over  what  is 
known  as  Trcd- 
E  old's  Bpprox- 
universally  used. 
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Bythia  method,  the  tooth  curves  are  drawn  oi 


019 

R  tangent 


lo  the  Bphcres  at  the  pitch  lines  of  the  gear? 
Fig,  430.  The  process  is  simply  to  develop  or  unwrap  the 
surfaces  of  the  cones,  the  unwrapped  surfaces  being  repre- 
sented by  A  ^  Cand  CD  Em  the  figure.  Thelengthof  tnc 
arc. I  B  C  is  equal  lo  the  length  of  the  pitch  circle  A'  C,  and 
ihe  arc  C  D  E\%  equal  to  the  pitch  circle  C  E'.  The  gear 
leeth  are  then  drawn  upon  the  unwrapped  surfaces,  precisely 


Pig.  mo. 

as  for  spur  gears  of  the  same  pitch  and  diameter.  This  pro- 
cess is  fully  described  in  the  subject  of  Mechanical  Drawing. 
The  teeth,  as  laid  out  by  Tredgold's  method,  will  vary 
somewhat  from  the  shape  of  the  spherical  teeth,  though 
usually  the  variation  is  slight.  The  actual  error  of  the  system, 
however,  is  less  than  this  difference,  for  though  the  tooth 
curves  on  each  gear  may  not  be  the  same  as  those  on  the 
sphere,  the  amount  of  their  divergence  from  perfect  curves  to 
transmit  a  imiform  motion  will  be  of  no  practical  importance. 
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v^ohm  gearing. 

1 577.  A  Tvorm  is  a  screw  made  to  mesh  with  a  wheel 
called  a  -worm-'wlieel,  the  two  forming  ^^orm  stearins, 
or  scre^w  searlns.  Worm  gearing  possesses  the  following 
characteristics : 

I. — The  velocity  ratio  depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the 
screw,  i.  e.,  the  distance  the  screw  advances  in  one  revolu- 
tion, and  not  upon  the  diameters  of  the  pitch  cylinders.  1/ 
the  worm  is  single-threaded^  it  must  make  as  many  turns  as 
there  are  teeth  in  the  zv  heel  for  every  revolution  of  the  latter; 
if  double-threaded^  it  will  make  one-tialf  as  many  turns. 

II. — The  direction  in  which  the  worm-wheel  turns  depends 
upon  whether  the  worm  has  a  right-hand  or  left-hand  thread. 

III. — The  end  thrust  of  the  screw  causes  the  motion  of 
the  wheel. 

1578.  Form  of  Teetli. — Fig.  431  illustrates  a  worm 
and  wheel.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  longitudinal  section, 
taken  through  the  worm,  the  threads  appear  to  be  like  invo- 
lute rack  teeth.  The  worm  is  usually  made  in  a  screw-cut- 
ting lathe,  and  as  it  is  easier  to  turn  the  threads  with  straight 
sides,  it  is  better  that  they  should  be  of  the  involute  form. 
Involute  teeth  should  then  be  used  on  the  wheel  of  a  pitch  to 
correspond  with  the  threads  on  the  worm. 

1579.  Pltcli. — The  circular-pitch  systeni  Js  almost 
universally  used  for  worm  gearing,  because  lathes  are  seldom 
provided  with  the  correct  change  gears  for  cutting  diametral 
pitches.  It  is  not  so  inconvenient,  however,  in  the  case  of 
worm  gearing  as  with  the  spur  gearing.  If  the  diameter  of 
the  worm-wheel  should  come  in  awkward  figures,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  worm  can  be  made  such  that  the  distance  between 
centers  will  be  any  desired  dimension.  The  circular  pitch 
of  the  gear  must  equal  the  pitch  of  the  worm. 

1 580.  Close-Flttingr  Worm  and  Wbeel. — To  make 

a  close-fitting  wheel,  a  worm  is  made  of  tool  steel  and  then 
fluted  and  hardened  similar  to  a  tap.     It  is  almost  a  duplicate 
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rf  the  worm  to  be  used,  being  of  a  slightly  larger  diam- 
eter to  allow  for  clearance.  This  cutter,  or  hob,  is  placed 
in  mesh  with  the  worm-wheel,  on  the  face  of  which  notches 
have  been  cut  deep  enough  to  receive  the  points  of  the  teeth 


of  the  hob.  The  hob  is  then  made  to  drive  the  wlicel,  and  is 
dropped  deeper  into  it  at  each  revolution  of  the  latter  until 
the  teeth  are  finished. 

Fig,  431  represents  a  close-fitting  worm  and  wheel.  Tho 
pitch  circles  of  each  are  in  contact  at  P.  The  outside  diam- 
eter D  of  the  worm  may  be  made  four  or  five  times  the  cir- 
cular pitch.  The  arcs  f  AT  and  E  7^  are  drawn  about  O  and 
limit  the  addendum  and  root  of  the  wheel  teeth,  the  distance 
between  them  being  the  whole  depth  of  the  tectli.  End 
clearance  is  allowed  the  same  as  for  spur  gearing.      The 
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angle  A  is  generally  taken  at  either  60°  or  90°.  The  whole 
diameter  of  the  wheel  blank  can  be  obtained  by  measuring 
the  drawing. 

The  object  of  hobbing  a  wheel  is  to  get  more  bearing  sur- 
face of  the  teeth  upon  the  worm  thread,  making  the  outline 
of  the  teeth  something  like  the  thread  of  a  nut. 


1581.     'nrorm-Wbsels  Like   Spur  Gears. — ^When 

worm-wheels  are  not  to  be  hobbed,  there  is  little  to  be  gained 

by  making  the  face  of  the  wheel  concave  to  fit  the  worm. 

It  is  better  to  construct  the  blanks  like  a  spur-wheel  blank. 

The  teeth  can  then  be  cut  in  a  straight  path  diagonally 
across  the  face  of  the 
blank  to  fit  the  angle  of 
the  worm  thread. 

This  angle  may  be  ob- 
tained as    follows;     Fig. 
433   represents    a   right- 
angled   triangle  cut   out 
F"o.  *«.  of   paper   and    wrapped 

around  a  cylinder.     The  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle  forms 

the  thread   and,    as  the  base   is 

parallel    with    the   axis    of    the 

cylinder,  the  angle  of  the  worm 

thread  is  the  angle  C  between  the 

hypotenuse  and  the  base  of  the 

triangle.     Hciicc,  the  tangent  of 

the  angle  of  the  thread-^-  the  eir- 

ciimfcrence  of  the  cylinder,    di- 
vided by  the  piteh. 

In  Fig.  34lt  is  shown  a  graphi- 
cal method.     The  lines  a  a,  b  b, 

etc.,  are  the  development  of  the 

screw.       Angle   C  =  angle  C  is 

the  proper  angle  for  the  teeth  of 

the   worm-whec!.     The  distance 

P'  =  I\  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 

screw,  is  the  pitch. 
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1582*  Interference. — The  same  rules  apply  here  that 
were  given  under  the  involute  system^  When  the  worm  is 
to  work  with  a  wheel  having  a  smaller  number  of  teeth  than 
it  was  designed  for,  interference  will  occur.  It  can  be 
avoided  by  rounding  the  tops  of  the  threads  of  the  worm, 
but  it  is  easier  to  make  the  wheel  blank  somewhat  larger 
than  is  called  for  by  the  number  of  teeth.  The  teeth  will 
then  have  very  short  flanks,  the  action  being  almost  entirely 
upon  the  faces,  where  interference  cannot  occur. 


Fig.  4M. 


RATCHET   WHEELS. 

1583.  Fig.  434  represents  a  ratchet  wheel  A  turning 
upon  the  pin  O.    C  is  a  vibrating  lever 
carrying  the  pa^wl,  click,  or  catcb 

B,  which  acts  upon  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel.  As  the  arm  moves  back,  or 
right-handed,  the  click  lifts  and  slides 
over  the  points  of  the  teeth ;  when  it 
returns,  the  click  drops  against  a  tooth 
and  carries  the  wheel  with  it. 

In  case  it  should  be  desired  to  prevent  the  wheel  from 
moving  backwards  when  the  click  is  moving  backwards,  a 
fixed  pawl,  similar  to  Z>,  would  be  made  to  bear  on  the 
wheel  and  drop  behind  each  tooth  as  it  passed  under.  Here, 
D  would  allow  a  left-hand,  but  prevent  a  right-hand 
rotation  of  A. 

1584.  In  Fig.  434,  in  order  that  the  arm  may  produce 
motion  in  the  wheel,  its  vibration  must  be  at  least 
sufficient  to  cause  the  latter  to  advance  one  tooth ;  but  by 
arranging  several  clicks  in  the  same  lever  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  give  a  motion  to  the  wheel  corresponding  to  less 
than  one  tooth  for  each  vibration  of  the  arm.  Fig.  435 
shows  such  a  construction,  B,  B\  and  B"  being  proportioned 
so  that  they  come  into  action  alternately.  Thus,  when  the 
wheel  A  has  moved  back  an  amount  corresponding  to  one- 
third  of  a  tooth,  the  click  B'  will  be  in  contact  with  tooth 
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b\  and,  if  the  arm  should  then  move  the  wheel  forwards  a 
distance  of  at  least  one-third  a  tooth  and  then  return  to  its 

former  position,  click  B'  would  fall 
behind  b\  ready  to  turn  the  wheel. 
Thus  arranged,  a  slight  motion  is 
obtained  and  comparatively  large 
teeth  may  be  used.  A  neater 
construction  than  the  above 
would  be  to 
on  one  pin 
which  case  a 
Fio.  435.  be  necessary. 


put  all  the  clicks 
side  by  side,  in 
wide   wheel    would 


1 585.  Reversible  Clicks. — In  feed  mechanisms,  such 
as  are  used  on  shapers  and  planers  operating  on  metal,  and 
which  must  be  driven  in  either  direction,  an  arrangement 
like  that  in  Fig.  436  is  used. 
Wheel  A  has  radial  teeth,  and 
the  click,  which  is  made  sym- 
metrical, can  occupy  either  posi- 
tion B  or  B\  In  order  that  the 
click  may  he  held  firmly  against 
the  ratchet  wheel,  its  axis  is  pro- 
vided with  a  small  triangular 
piece,  shown  dotted,  against 
which  is  a  flat  end-presser, 
always  urged  upwards  by  a  fig.  436. 
spring  (also  shown  dotted).  Whichever  position  B  may  be 
in,  it  will  be  held  against  the  wheel. 

1586.  Adjusting  the  Motion. — Ratchet  wheels  are 
largely  used  on  machines  requiring  a  **feed."  In  all  such 
cases  they  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  feed  can  be  easily 
adjusted.  This  is  often  done  by  changing  the  swing  of  the 
lever  C^  Fig.  434,  which  is  usually  connected  by  a  rod  with 
a  vibrating  lever,  having  a  definite  angular  movement  at 
the  proper  time  for  the  feed  to  occur.  This  lever  is  generally 
provided  with  a  T  slot,  in  which  the  pivot  for  the  rod  can 
be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw  and  nut.     By  varying  tho 
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distance  of  the  pivot  from  the  center  of  motion,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  the  swing  of  the  arm  C  can  be  regulated 
and  the  feed  made  to  occur  in  either  direction  desired. 

1587.     Another    method    of  adjusting  the   motion  is 

shown  in  Fig.  437.     The  wheel  turns  upon  a  stationary  shaft 

or  stud  (9,  and  the  end  of  the  shaft  is  turned  to  a  smaller 

diameter  than  the  rest  and  is   threaded,   thus  forming  a 

shoulder    against   which    an    adjustable    shield   S  can   be 

clamped  by  the  nut ;/.     Back  of  the  wheel  is  the  arm,  also 

loose  on  the  shaft,  carrying  the  click  /?,  which  latter  should 

be  of  a  thickness  equal  to  that  of  the  wheel,  plus  that  of  the 

shield.     The  teeth  of  the  wheel  may  be  made  of  a  shape 

suitable  to  gear  with  another  wheel  to  which  the  feed  motion 

will  then  be  imparted,  or  another  wheel  back  of  and  attached 

to  the  one  shown  could  be  used  for  the  purpose. 


PlO.  487. 

The  extreme  left-hand  position  of  B  is  shown  at  B\  Plere 
the  click  rides  on  the  shield  and  does  not  come  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  When  the  click  comes  to  the 
right-hand  edge  of  the  shield,  however,  it  will  drop  into  con- 
tact at  b\  and,  if  B'  is  the  extreme  right-hand  position,  the 
wheel  will  be  turned  through  a  space  corresponding  to  three 
teeth.  If  the  shield  should  be  turned  to  the  right,  a  smaller 
number  of  teeth  would  be  moved  each  time;  if  it  should  be 
turned  to  the  left,  a  feed  of  four  or  more  teeth,  up  to  the 
full  capacity  of  the  stroke,  could  be  obtained ;  while,  with 
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the  shield  in  its  mid-position,  it  would  carry  the  click  during 
the  whole  swing  of  the  arm  and  there  would  be  no  feed. 

15S&  Ratclict  andScre^w. — Where  ratchets  are  em- 
ployed in  the  feed  motions  of  machine  tools,  they  are  made 
to  operate  a  screw,  which  in  turn  drives  the  *'  head"  carry- 
ing the  tooL 

Example. — A  ratchet  haTiztfr  80  teeth  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  screw  bsLving  six  threads  per  inch.  If  the  click  is  set  to  move  the 
ratchet  three  teeth  for  every  stroke  of  the  arm,  how  much  "feed" 
would  the  tool  have,  sa{^x)6ing  it  to  be  moved  directly  by  the  screw  ? 

SoLUTiox. — One  turn  of  the  screw  would  move  the  tool  J  inch.  But 
for  each  stroke,  the  ratchet  and«  hence,  the  screw,  moves  ^  of  a  turn, 
and  the  tool  would  travel  A  X  i  =  xh  ==  *<)<M35  inch.    Ans. 
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DYNAMOMETERS. 

1580*  Dynamometers  are  instruments  for  measur- 
ing  power.  They  are  divided  into  two  main  classes — 
absorption  dynamometers  and  transmission  dyna- 


1590.  The  most  common  form  of  absorption  dyna- 
mometers is  the  Prony  bralce,  which  consists  simply  of 
a  friction  brake  designed  to  absorb  in  friction  and  measure 
the  work  done  by  a  motor  or  the  power  given  out  by  a 
shaft. 

1591*  A  transmission  dynamometer  is  used  to 
measure  the  power  required  to  drive  a  machine  or  do  other 
work  ;  then,  to  determine  the  power  required  to  run  the 
shafting  in  a  mill,  a  transmission  dynamometer  would  be 
interposed  between  the  shafting  and  the  source  of  power, 
and  by  suitable  belt  connections  the  shafting  would  be 
driven  through  the  dynamometer,  from  which  the  power 
could  be  determined. 


PRONY  BRAKE. 

1592.  Fig.  438  represents  a  simple  and  common  form  of 
Prony  brake.  It  consists  of  two  wooden  blocks  A  and  B 
that  are  clamped  together  upon  a  pulley  /',  by  the  bolts  and 
thumb-nuts  r,  c.  The  same  bolts  clamp  on  arm  L  to  the 
upper  block,  from  which  a  scale  pan,  bearing  a  known  weight 
W^  is  suspended.     The  distance  R^  from  the  center  of  the 

For  notice  of  copyrigrlit,  see  page  immcduitely  followinjj  the  title  page. 
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pulley  to  the  perpendicular  through  the  point  from  which  the 
scale  pan  is  suspended  is  also  known.  The  counterweight 
w  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  just  balance  the  extra  length 
of  L  on  the  right,  and  the  weight  of  the  scale  pan. 


Pig.  4S8L 

Suppose  the  pulley  to  revolve  left-handed  and  the  bolts 
r,  c  to  be  tightened  until,  with  a  weight  W  in  the  scale 
pan,  the  lever  L  will  remain  stationary  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  foot 'pou7ids  of  work  absorbed  by  the  brake  can 
then  be  found  by  multiplying  the  weight  W  by  the  circumfer- 
ence  of  a  circle  w/iose  radius  is  R  {in  feet)  and  by  the  number 
of  revolutions  of  the  pulley. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  neither  the  diameter  of  the 
pulley  nor  the  pressure  with  which  the  blocks  clamp  the 
pulley  enter  into  the  calculations  at  all.  For,  letting/  rep- 
resent the  pressure  and/*  the  coefficient  of  friction  between 
the  blocks  and  the  pulley,  the  force  at  the  face  of  the  pulley 
tending  to  resist  its  rotation  will  be  f  p.  The  force  tend- 
ing to  keep  the  lever  L  from  turning,  however,  is  W^  and 
as  the  bolts  are  adjusted  so  that  L  remains  constantly  in  a 
horizontal  position,  the  moments  of  these  two  forces  about 
the  center  of  the  pulley  are  equal,  ox  f  p  r  -=■  W  R, 

1 593.     Now,  the  work  done  at  the  face  of  the  pulley  is 

equal  to  the  force  exerted  X  number  of  feet  passed  through, 
or,  calling  iV  the  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  2rr  X 
f  p  X  -A^.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  first  member  of  the 
above  equation  multiplied  by  2  -A'.  Multiplying  the  second 
member  by  2riV,  also,  to  keep  both  members  equal,  we 
obtain  as  another  expression  for  the  work  absorbed,  2^i?  X 
W  y,  N^     This  is  the  formula  used  in  calculations. 
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Hence,  letting  H.  P.  =  number  of  horsepower  absorbed ; 

R  =  length  in  feet  of  lever  arm  about 

center  of  shaft ; 
JK=  weight  in  scale  pan; 
JV=  number  of  revolutions  per  minute. 

„   p  _2x^.UICjxRxIVxN 
""  33,000 

This  may  be  reduced  to 

H.  P.  =  .0001904  R  IVN.  (156.) 

Example. — A  brake  with  an  arm  R,  6  ft.  long,  was  placed  on  the  fly- 
wheel of  an  engine.  If  the  engine  ran  at  200  revolutions  per  minute, 
what  power  did  it  develop  when  the  brake  balanced  with  14  pounds  in 
the  scale  pan  ? 

Solution. — ^Applying  formula  1 56, 

H.  P.  =  .0001904  X  0  X  14  X  200  =  3.198  horsepower.     Ans. 

1594.  Brakes  are  often  constructed  of  a  metal  band 
which  extends  entirely  around  the  pulley,  the  rubbing  sur- 
face being  formed  of  blocks  of  wood  fitted  to  the  inside  of 
the  band.  A  weight  arm  is  attached  to  one  side  of  the  pulley 
and  the  friction  is  varied  by  means  of  a  bolt  and  nut  used  to 
connect  the  two  ends  of  the  band. 


Pig.  489. 

Instead  of  hanging  weights  in  the  scale  pan  the  friction 
may  be  weighed  on  a  platform  scale,  as  shown  in  Fig.  439.  In 
this  case,  the  direction  of  rotation  of  both  pulley  and  arm  is 
the  same. 
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It  is  essential  that  these  brakes  should  be  well  lubricated, 
and  for  all  except  small  powers  means  must  be  provided  for 
conducting  away  the  heat  generated  by  friction.  If  there 
are  internal  flanges  on  the  brake  wheel,  water  can  be  run 
on  to  the  inside  of  the  rim,  the  flanges  serving  to  retain  the 
water  at  the  sides  and  centrifugal  force  to  keep  it  in  contact 
with  the  rim.     A  funnel-shaped  scoop  can  be  used  to  remove 


Fig.  440. 


the  water.  It  should  be  attached  to  a  pipe  and  placed  so  as 
to  scoop  out  the  water,  which  should  flow  continuously.  This 
arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  439. 


1595.  A  rope  brake,  like  that  in  Fig.  440,  will  give  good 
results.  The  figure  shows  the  construction  so  clearly  that 
no  description  is  necessary.  To  obtain  the  brake  load,  sub- 
tract the  brake  pull  as  registered  by  the  spring  balance  from 
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the  weight.     In  this  case,  the  lever  arm  is  r,  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  pulley  +  J  the  diameter  of  the  rope.     If  this 
radius  be  given  in  inches,  formula  156  becomes 
H.  P.  =  .00001586  r  IVN  (157.) 


TRANSMISSION   DYNAMOMETERS. 

1590<  There  are  several  forms  of  transmission  dyna- 
mometers regularly  manufactured,  but,  as  rules  for  their  use 
always  accompany  the  machines,  only  one  form  will  be 
described  here. 

The  side  and  end  elevations  of  the  dlfFercntlal  trana- 
misslon  dynamometer  are  shown  in  Fig.  441.      IV^  is  a 


FlO.  441. 

pulley  to  be  belted  up  with  the  pulley  on  the  line  shaft,  or 
other  source  of  power,  that  has  been  driving  the  machine  to 
be  tested.  IV^  (shown  only  in  the  end  view),  placed  for  con- 
venience in  the  same  plane  with  IV,,  is  of  the  same  size  as 
H',  and  is  to  be  belted  to  the  driving  pulley  on  the  machine- 
Connection  between  ff,  and  If,  is  made  by  means  of  the 
shaft  S,  running  in  bearings  on  the  frame,  the  two  gears  D„ 
F,,  of  equal  diameters,  and  the  differential  gearing  shown. 
Of  this  latter,  />,  is  keyed  to  the  same  shaft  as  F,.  F^  is 
loose  on  the  shaft  and  has  a  long  hub  reaching  through  the 
bearing  B,  and  through  the  hub  of  the  pulley  W,  to  which 


-T,  inf  F^  are  connected  by  the  two  miter 
gears  I.  in  i  /^  iz.  the  csmi  way,  having  their  bearing^  on 
the  ar=i .-:.  ani  fr^  to  t:im  ab>3at  the  lower  shaft.  There 
is  a  scale  pan  at  the  ri^ht-hand  end  of  the  arm  hung  from  a 
knife-ec^e.  and  it  is  clear  that  il  a  weight  P  be  put  in  the 
pan  5-jmcient  t>  hole  it  down  /^  and  /,  will  act  simply  as 
idlers,  and  F^  will  turn  in  the  opposite  direction  and  with 
the  same  spe^  s-s  P,.  Hence,  l\\  will  turn  in  the  same 
direction  as  IV^  and  with  the  same  speed. 

A  counterweight  t'  is  provided  for  balancing  the  arm 
when  the  dynamometer  is  at  rest  and  there  are  no  weights 
in  the  scale  pan.  To  nnd  the  amount  of  power  transmitted, 
the  length  L  ci  the  arm.  the  weight  P  in  the  scale  pan,  and 
the  number  oi  revolutions  must  be  known.  The  arm  is 
generally  of  such  a  length  that  the  circumference  which  the 
knife-edge  would  describe  if  the  arm  revolved  about  the 
shaft  would  be  some  even  number  of  feet,  say  ten. 

From  what  has  been  stated  before  regarding  bevel  trains, 
it  is  evident  that,  if  pulley  U\  is  turned  and  F^  is  at  the 
same  time  held  fast  s-^  that  it  cannot  turn,  the  arm  will  make 
one-half  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  \V^,  Twice  as 
great  a  weight  will,  therefore,  be  required  in  the  scale  pan  to 
keep  the  arm  stationary  as  would  be  necessary  if  the  arm 
made  the  same  number  of  revolutions.  Hence,  applying  the 
principle  of  the  Prony  brake,  and  supposing  that,  in  the 
circumference  oi  the  circle  whose  radius  is  Z,  the  length  of 
the  arm  is  10  feet,  tico  /"ouuds  in  the  scale  pan  will  correspond 
to  1  X  10  =  JO  foot-pounds  of  pozvcr  transmitted  per  revolu* 
tion  of  the  shaft.  

EXAMPLES  FOR  PRACXICB. 

(1)  Given,  lever  arm  of  a  Prony  brake  =  4.5  ft.;  weight  in  scale 
pan,  2  lb.  4^  oz. ;  rev.  per  min.  of  pulley,  160.  Required  the  power 
absorbed.  Ans.  .313  H.  P. 

(2)  A  rope  brake  is  used  on  a  pulley  36"  in  diameter.  The  diameter 
of  the  rope  isf;  revolutions  of  pulley  per  minute,  200.  How  many 
horsepower  are  absorbed,  the  weight  being  210  lb.  and  the  balance 
reading  being  5  lb.  ?  Ans.  11.9  H.  P- 

(3)  An  actual  test  with  a  rope  brake  showed  a  mean  brake  horse* 
power  of  15.23.     The  mean  number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  per 
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minute  was  205,  the  weight  used  was  157  lb.,  and  the  mean  back  pull 
on  the  balance  was  4  lb.     What  was  the  length  of  the  lever  arm  ? 

Ans.  80.6  inches. 

VALVE  GEARS. 


PLAIN   SLIDE-VALVE. 

1597«  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  has  studied  care- 
fully the  discussion  of  valves  and  their  relation  to  the  action 
of  the  steam  in  the  cylinder,  as  given  in  Art.  1232,  etc. 
We  shall  now  treat  more  especially  of  the  kinematics  of 
valves  and  valve  motions. 

1598.  Deflnltlona. — For  the  purpose  of  review  a  few 
definitions  will  be  repeated  here  in  a  brief  form.  They  will 
also  be  convenient  for  reference. 

The  four  principal  points  or  events  during  one  stroke  of 
an  engine  are: 

I. — The  point  of  admission  of  steam  to  the  cylinder. 
II. — The  point  of  cut-off  of  the  steam  from  the  cylinder. 
III. — The  point  of  release  where  the  steam  begins  to  be 
exhausted  from  the  cylinder. 
IV. — ^The  point  of  compression  where  exhaust  closes. 

1599«     Fig.  442  gives  a  sectional  view  of  a  plain  slide  or 


S 

Fig.  442. 

0  valve.     The  under  surface  of  the  valve,  called  the  valve 
face,  slides  over  the  valve  seat  T  T  on  the  cylinder.     In 
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the  cylinder  are  three  ports.  Two,  S^  and  5„  communicate 
with  passages  leading  to  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  and  are 
called  steam  ports ;  the  third,  -£",  leads  to  the  atmosphere 
or  condenser,  and  is  termed  the  exhaust  port. 

In  Fig.  442,  the  valve  is  in  mid-position  with  its  center  n 
in  line  with  the  center  ;;/  of  the  exhaust  port  E, 

1600.  The  lap  is  the  amount  by  which  the  edge  of  the 
valve  overlaps  the  adjoining  edge  of  the  steam  port  when 
the  valve  is  in  mid-position.  It  is  called  the  outside  or 
inside  lap,  according  as  we  refer  to  the  outside  or  inside  of 
the  valve,  /  or  /  and  /,  or  i^  in  the  figure. 

1601«  Lead  is  the  amount  of  the  opening  of  the  steam 
port  at  the  beginning  of  the  piston's  stroke.  The  lead 
angle  is  the  angle  made  by  the  center  line  of  the  crank 
with  the  center  line  of  motion  of  the  engine  at  the  point  of 
admission. 

1602.  The  displacement  of  the  valve  is  the  dis- 
tance that  the  center  of  the  valve  has  moved  from  its  mid- 
position. 

1 603.  The  travel  of  the  valve  is  the  total  distance 
the  valve  moves  one  way.  The  stroke  of  an  engine  and 
travel  of  a  valve  arc  relatively  similar  terms. 

1 604.  The  valve  is  moved  by  an  eccentric  whose  throw 
is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle  described  by  the  center 
of  the  eccentric  as  it  turns  with  the  shaft.  The  radius  of 
this  circle  is  known  as  the  eccentricity.  The  throw  of  the 
eccentric  and  travel  of  the  valve  are  the  same,  if  there  is  no 
intervening  rocker  which  increases  or  decreases  the  action 
of  the  eccentric. 

1605.  The  an8:lc  of  advance  of  the  eccentric  is  the 
angle  by  which  the  center  line  of  the  eccentric  stands  away 
from  a  line  at  rijj^ht  angles  to  the  center  line  of  the  crank. 
The  angle  of  advance  is  sometimes  called  angular  advance. 
It  is  equal  to  the  angle  due  to  the  lap  -j-  the  angle  due  to 
the  lead. 
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1006.  Direction  of  Rotation. — The  study  of  the 
slide-valve  is  essentially  a  study  of  the  relative  motions  of 
the  piston  of  the  engine  and  the  valve.  The  first  thing  to 
understand  is  the  direction  in  which  the  crank  will  turn. 
This  depends  upon  the  way  the  eccentric  is  connected  with 
the  valve  and  upon  the  location  of  the  angle  of  advance. 

The  eccentric  may  be  connected  with  the  valve  in  three 
ways:  First,  the  eccentric  rod  may  act  directly  upon  the 
valve  spindle;  second,  it  may  act  through  a  rocker  pivoted 
at  one  end,  of  the  nature  of  a  bell-crank;  third,  it  may  act 
through  a  reversing  rocker  pivoted  near  the  center.  In  the 
first  two  instances,  the  valve  will  move  with  the  eccentric, 
and  the  connection  maybe  said  to  be  direct.  In  these cases^ 
tlte  eccentric  will  always  be  in  advance  of  the  cranky  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  crank  is  to  turn,  by  an  angle  equal  to 
90°  +  Ihe  angle  of  advance.  That  is,  the  crank  will  follow  the 
eccentric. 

The  action  of  a  reversing  rocker  is  simply  to  cause  the 
valve  to  move  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
eccentric  is  moving.  Hence,  when  a  reversing  rocker  is  used, 
the  eccentric  will  be  behind  the  crank  by  an  angle  equal  to 
90° — the  angle  of  advance.  That  is,  the  crank  will  lead,  and 
the  eccentric  will  take  positions  exactly  opposite  to  those  in 
the  previous  case. 

In  what  follows,  the  eccentric  rod  will  be  assumed  to  act 
directly  on  the  valve  spindle,  unless  stated  to  the  contrary. 

1607.  Displacement  of  the  Valve. — The  next  thing 
to  consider  is  the  p>osition  of  the  valve  for  any  given  posi- 
tion of  the  piston.  Suppose  at  first  that  the  crank  and 
valve  are  actuated  by  slotted  cross-heads  like  the  one  in  Fig. 
350,  Art.  14429  instead  of  by  the  usual  connecting-rod  and 
eccentric.  Then,  the  displacement  of  the  valve  for  any 
given  piston  position  can  be  found  as  follows: 

Draw  the  outer  semicircle  ABC  (Fig.  443)  on  one  side 
of  the  stroke  line  A  C,  with  a  radius  OR,  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  main  crank.  This  will  represent  the  path  of  the  crank- 
pin  R  during  one  stroke.     From  the  same  center,  draw  the 
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inner  semicircle  with  a  radius  O  r,  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  valve  crank.  Now,  suppose  the  piston  to  have  moved 
along  its  stroke  A  C  2i  distance  of  A  n.  The  crank  will  then 
be  in  the  position  O  R^  R  being  perpendicularly  above  n. 
If  we  let  a  equal  the  angle  of  advance,  the  valve  crank  will 
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be  at  O  r,  ahead  of  the  main  crank  by  the  angle  roR^  equal 
to  90  +  ^,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  displacement  will  then 
be  equal  to  Of,  By  valve  crank  is  meant  an  imaginary 
crank,  supposed  to  replace  the  eccentric,  which  has  a  radius 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  eccentric. 

1608.     A  more  convenient  method  of  finding  the  dis- 
placement is  shown  in  Fig.  444.      It  forms  the  basis  of  a 


Fig.  444. 

valve  diagram,  which  will  be  explained  later,  and  by  which 
a  slide-valve  ran  be  correctly  proportioned,  and  examples 
involving  lead,  lap,  angular  advance,  etc.,  can  be  solved. 
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Let  the  crank-pin  paths  be  drawn  as  before  on  one  side  of 
the  stroke  line  A  C.  From  (9,  draw  the  line  O  F^  making 
an  angle  «,  with  O  C  equal  to  the  angle  of  advance.  Then, 
the  length  of  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  r,  the  point  of 
intersection  oi  O  F  and  the  inner  circle,  to  the  center  line  of 
the  main  crank,  in  whatever  position  it  may  be,  will  repre- 
sent the  displacement  of  the  valve.  In  this  case,  the  crank 
position  is  O  R^  and  r/,  perpendicular  to  the  center  line 
produced  beyond  Oy  is  the  displacement. 

1609«  Effect  of  Connectioff.Rod. — Now,  suppose 
that  an  engine  has  the  crank  and  valve  moved  by  a  connect- 
ing-rod and  eccentric,  as  in  practice.  It  has  previously  been 
shown  that  in  a  crank  motion,  the  longer  the  connecting-rod 
compared  with  the  crank  the  more  nearly  the  motion  will 
approach  that  given  by  a  slotted  cross-head.  Since  in  most 
engines  the  eccentric  rod  is  very  long  compared  with  the 
eccentricity,  the  relative  positions  of  the  valve  and  cranks 
can  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  foregoing 
method.  The  connecting-rod,  however,  is  ordinarily  only 
from  four  to  six  times  the  length  of  the  crank.  Hence,  if  it 
be  required  to  accurately  find  the  relative  positions  of  the 
crank  smd  piston^  and  hence  the  valve  and  piston^  the  effect 
of  the  connecting-rod  should  be  taken  into  account. 

1610*  Example. — Given,  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  an  engine, 
the  travel  of  the  valve,  the  angle  of  advance,  and  the  length  of  the 
connectmg-rod.  What  are  the  valve  displacements  at  half  stroke  each 
way? 

Solution. — Describe  the  crank  circle  (Fig.  445)  AxRxCx  Ri,  with  a 
radius  equal  to  half  the  stroke.    About  the  same  center  O  describe  the 
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inner  circle  r\  rt,  which  we  will  call  the  eccentric  circle,  with  a  radius 
equal  to  half  the  valve  travel,  or  eccentricity.    Draw  the  line  of  motion 
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A  Cu  and  on  it  lay  oQ  A  Ai,  BO^  and  CCu  each  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  connecting-rod,  giving  the  stroke  A  Cand  the  mid-position  B  of 
the  piston.  With  B  as  a  center  and  a  radius  equal  to  BO^  cut  the 
crank  circle  at  ^i  and  A'a,  which  will  give  the  crank  positions  O  R\  and 
0/?i,  corresponding  to  the  mid-positions  of  the  piston. 

From  O^  draw  O  r^  making  an  angle  with  O  C\  equal  to  the  angle  of 
advance  of  the  eccentric,  and  intersecting  the  eccentric  circle  at  r\. 
Then,  the  perpendicular  rxf^  from  rx  to  the  crank  position  O  RuV&  the 
displacement  of  the  valve  for  that  crank  position.  Likewise  rx  Cx  drawn 
perpendicular  to  O  R^  extended  is  the  displacement  for  crank  position 
O  R^t  the  construction  being  precisely  as  in  Fig.  444. 

It  often  makes  the  diagram  clearer  to  lay  off  the  angular  advance 
below  the  line  of  motion  also,  as  shown  at  O  ri.  The  upper  point  rx, 
from  which  to  measure  the  displacement^  is  then  used  for  crank  posi' 
t ions  from  O  r^  to  Orx  and  the  lower  point  r^  for  positions  from  Orx 
to  O  r%.  In  this  case,  the  valve  displacement  for  crank  position  O  Rt 
is  rt  et,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  the  same  as  rx  ex* 

1611«  Port  Opening. — Suppose  the  valve  in  Fig.  442 
to  move  to  the  left.  Admission  of  steam  through  port  5, 
will  take  place  when  the  valve  has  moved  a  distance  /  equal 
to  the  lap,  and  the  port  opening  will  increase  until  the  valve 
reaches  the  end  of  its  travel,  when  vtaximum  port  opening 
will  occur.  This  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
port,  as  it  is  sometimes  made  less  and  sometimes  greater. 
The  amount  that  the  port  is  open  at  any  time,,  however,  is 
evidently  equal  to  the  displacement  from  mid-position  to  the 
left  minus  the  lap. 

The  movement  of  the  valve  to  the  left  also  opens  port  5, 
to  the  exhaust,  the  amount  that  it  is  open  being  equal  to  the 
displacement  of  the  valve  to  the  left  minus  the  inside  lap  f. 
In  like  manner,  the  opening  of  S^  and  S^  to  steam  and  exhaust, 
respectively,  is  governed  by  the  laps  /^  and  i^  and  the 
amount  of  the  displacement  of  the  valve  to  the  right. 

1612.     Diagram  for  Plain  Slide- Valve. — Since,  as 

we  have  seen,  the  port  opening  is  equal  to  the  displacement 
minus  the  lap,  it  can  always  be  determined  from  the  displace- 
ment diagram  previously  explained,  provided  the  lap  is 
known.  Moreover,  as  the  points  of  admission,  cut-off,  com- 
pression, and  release  occur  when  the  port  openings  to  steam 
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and  exhaust  are  zero,  the  crank  and  piston  positions  for  these 
points  can  easily  be  found. 

On  the  following  pages  are  a  series  of  valve  diagrams,  a 
sectional  view  of  a  slide-valve  and  ports  being  placed  under 
each  one.  Each  sectional  view  is  drawn  to  the  scale  of  the 
diagram  above  it  and  shows  the  piston  and  valve  positions 
corresponding  to  the  diagram.  In  these  diagrams,  the  dis- 
tance the  valve  has  moved  from  mid-position  was  found  by 
the  method  already  explained,  and  the  port  opening  and, 
hence,  the  points  of  cut-off,  compression,  etc.,  by  taking 
account  of  the  laps.  As  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  effect 
of  the  connecting-rod  has  been  neglected. 

1613.     In  Fig.  446,  let  A  C  represent  the  stroke,  ABC 
the  crank  circle,  and  a  b  c  the  eccentric  circle.    The  piston  is 
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supposed  to  move  from  left  to  right,  and  angle  F  O  Cis  the 
angle  of  advance. 

If  the  crank  position  should  he  O  A,  the  displacement  of 
the  valve  would  be  r^  r„  the  perpendicular  from  r^  to  O  A 
extended;  and  if  r,  /,  equal  to  the  lap,  is  laid  off  on  r^  ^„  / 1\ 
will  be  the  port  opening,  since  the  port  opening  equals  the 
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hi^<|/<  /;»  f//  )h/  l;i|/  /  if/ 1'!^  \u*:  ^lisplacement  is  again  equal  to 
Om  1»i|/,  iM>/|  <:tr,,ni  i:-,  /  ijt  i^  from  the  left  end  of  the  cylin- 
'^'',  l'"f  /ohiiMiMtj  f'/  ^  x)iaiist  from  the  right  end  of  the 
'  vliH>l«  I       'I  hn  viilvr  j:*  ifi  tho  s.'imc  position  as  before  when 
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it  was  just  opening  5,,  but  now  it  is  moving  in  the  opposite 
direction  and  is  just  closing  the  port. 

1616.    The  next  event  to  take  place  is  the  closing  of 
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port  5,  to  the  exhaust  at  the  point  of  compression.     As  the 
piston  moves  to  the  right  and  nears  the  end  of  its  stroke, 
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the  crank  reaches  position  O  R^,  Fig.  448,  tangent  to  the 
inside  lap  circle.  The  displacement  is,  therefore,  equal  to 
the  inside  lap,  the  valve  is  closed,  and  the  steam  enclosed  in 
the  right  end  of  the  cylinder  will  be  compressed  during  the 
remainder  of  the  stroke. 

1617.  In  Fig.  449,  the  crank  has  reached  the  line  of 
the  angle  of  advance.  The  displacement  is  zero,  bringing 
the  valve  in  mid  position  as  shown.  Heretofore,  the  valve 
has  been  displaced  to  the  right  of  the  center  line  m  n 
(Fig.  442)  of  the  exhaust  port,  and  the  acting  edges  of  the 
valve  have  been  /,  and  i^.  Now,  the  valve  is  to  be  displaced 
to  the  left,  edges  i  and  /  are  to  act,  so  the  plan  before 
referred  to  of  laying  off  the  angle  of  advance  below  A  Chas 
been  adopted.* 

1618.  In  Fig.  450,  this  has  been  done,  and  with  r„  the 
intersection  of  the  angle  of  advance  line  O  /^„   and  the 


Fig.  450. 


♦  Evidently  where  the  laps  on  each  end  are  the  same  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  do  this,  but  it  is  clearer  and  more  consistent  to  do  so. 
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eccentric  circle  as  a  center,  the  two  lap  circles  were  drawn 
corresponding  to  laps  /  and  i,  which  in  this  case  are  equal  to 
the  other  laps.  Now,  suppose  the  crank  line  produced  to  be 
0  R^,  tangent  to  the  inside  lap  circle.  The  valve  will  be  at 
the  point  of  release,  and  the  steam,  which  has  been  expand- 
ing in  the  left  end  of  the  cylinder,  will  discharge.  The  pis- 
ton is  at  /*„  very  near  the  end  of  the  stroke,  and  steam  will 
shortly  be  admitted  to  the  right  side  of  the  piston.  Then 
will  follow  cut-off,  compression,  and  release,  as  before,  only 
for  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cylinder. 

1619.     There  is  but  one  other  new  position  to  be  con- 
ndered;  that  is,  maximum  port  opening.     Fig.  451  shows 


the  crank  at  O  R,  at  right  angles  to  the  angle  of  advance 
line  O  ^„  and  the  piston  moving  to  the  loft  on  the  return 
stroke.  The  valve  displacement  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  r,  to  O  R,,  which  is  O  r„  the  greatest  it  can  pos- 
sibly be,  and  the  port  opening  is  O  t.  From  the  sectional 
view,  it  will  be  seen  that  port  5,  is  wide  open  to  take  steam, 
and  port  5,  is  wide  open  to  the  exhaust. 
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Fig.  4SSL    Left  Bud  of  Cylinder. 


Fig.  453.    Right  End  of  Cylinder. 


1 
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1620.     Separate  niaEram  for  Each  End  of  the 

Cylinder. — Figures  ■loi  and  ■153  show  ihcse  various  dia- 
grams combined.  To  maice  them  clearer,  the  events  that 
take  plaoe  in  the  left  end  of  the  cylinder  during  one  revolu- 
tion are  represented  in  Fig.  462,  and  those  that  occur  in  the 
right  end,  in  Fig.  453.  In  Fig.  453,  admission  begins  at 
crank  pijsition  O  ^„  cut-off  takes  place  at  0  /i„  release  at 
0  A',,  and  compression  begins  at  O  N,.  In  Fig.  4.'i3,  for  the 
other  end  of  the  cylinder,  these  four  events  occur  at  O  Ji^, 
OR,.  0 a,,,  ATid  O K,. 


SLIDE-VALVE    DESIGN    AND    PROBLEMS. 

1621.  In  designing  a  slide  valve,  the  sizes  of  the  steam 
ports  and  the  maximum  port  opening  must  be  calculated 
and  the  width  of  the  bridge  determined.  By  brldne  is 
meant  the  wall  between  the  steam  and  exhaust  ports. 
Then,  when  the  lead  and  points  of  cut-off  and  release  or 
compression  have  been  decided  upon,  the  laps,  travel,  and 
angle  of  advance  can  be  found  by  means  of  the  diagram, 
and  the  width  of  the  exhaust  port  can  be  calculated.  Some- 
times the  travel  of  the  valve  is  fixed  at  first,  leaving  the 
taps  and  angle  of  advance  to  be  found. 

1 622.  Width  of  Steam  Port. — In  a  case  like  that  of 
a  slide-valve  engine,  where  the  same  passages  are  used  both 
for  admitting  and  exhausting  steam,  the  steam  ports  should 
be  designed  to  allow  a  free  exhaust  with  the  smallest  possible 
back  pressure.  Evidently  the  high-pressure  steam  from  the 
boiler  does  not  require  as  targe  passages  as  the  low-pressure 
exhaust  steam,  so  that  satisfactory  action  can  be  obtained 
by  giving  a  jjorl  opening  during  admission  less  than  the  full 
width  of  the  port,  but  wide  enough  to  prevent  a  reduction 
in  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  called  '^Ire-draw tng.  Ex- 
periments show  that  a  mean  steam  velocity  of  100  feet  per 
second,  or  (i,000  feet  per  minute,  wilt  give  a  good  exhaust, 
and  that  a  port  opening  of  from  .0  to  .'^J  the  width  of  the 
port,  according  to  the  conditions,  will  give  a  free  admission. 
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The  width  of  the  port  for  a  given  area  depends,  of  course, 
upon  its  length,  which  should  be  made  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  cylinder,  or  somewhat  less. 

Example. — Given,  diameter  of  cylinder,  12  inches;  piston  speed, 
600  feet  per  minute ;  length  of  ports,  10  inches.  What  should  be  the 
width  of  the  ports  and  port  opening  ? 

Solution. — ^With  a  mean  steam  flow  of  6,000  feet  per  minute,  we 
would  have  the  area  of  the  port  in  square  inches  X  6,000  =  the  area  of 
the  piston  in  square  inches  X  the  piston  speed  in  feet  per  minute,  or, 

-        ^      area  of  piston  X  piston  speed 
area  of  port  = 6,000  *^- 

„  .      129  X. 7854X600 

Here,  A  vz ^ =  11.3  square  mches. 

This,  divided  by  10,  gives  a  width  of  port  of  1^  inches,  nearly. 
Ans. 

For  the  width  of  the  port  opening,  we  have  1^  X  .9  =  1  inch,  nearly. 
Ans. 

1 623.  Wldtli  of  Exliaust  Port. — The  exhaust  port 
must  be  wide  enough  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  its  area  to  less 
than  the  area  of  the  steam  ports  when  the  valve  is  at  its 
maximum  displacement.  In  Fig.  451,  where  the  valve  is  in 
that  position,  the  opening  5,  into  the  exhaust  port  is  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  steam  port  5,  or  5,.  The  total  width  E 
is  equal  to  S^,  plus  the  distance  the  inside  edge  of  the  valve 
has  traveled  from  mid-position,  after  taking  out  the  distance 
it  has  traveled  over  the  bridge.     Hence,  the 

Rule. —  To  find  the  width  of  the  exhaust  port ^  add  together 
the  ividth  of  the  strain  port^  half  the  travel  of  the  valve ^  and 
the  inside  lap ;  from  their  sum,  subtract  the  width  of  the 
bridge. 

When  designing  a  valve,  the  travel  and  inside  lap  are 
usually  two  quantities  to  be  determined,  making  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  calculation  of  the  width  of  the  exhaust  port 

until  the  last. 

1624.  W'idth  of  Bridge.— The  width  of  the  bridges 

between  the  steam  and  exhaust  ports  is  generally  made 
about  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  wall,  so  that 
the  shrinking  will  be  eaual  when  the  casting  cools  in  the 
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mold.  In  any  case,  they  must  be  wide  enough,  so  that  the 
outside  edges  of  the  valve  will  not  uncover  the  exhaust  port. 
From  Fig.  442,  it  is  clear  that  the  maximum  displacement 
one  way  must  not  be  greater  than  the  width  of  the  bridge 
+  the  width  of  the  steam  port  +  the  outside  lap,  =  i  -f-  i  -|-  /; 
it  should  be  J  inch  less  than  this  in  medium-sized  engines  to 
insure  a  steam-tight  joint  when  the  valve  is  at  maximum 
displacement. 

1625.  Amount    of   Lead. — In    general,   it    can    be 

stated  that  the  lead  in  stationary  engines  varies  from  zero 
to  ^  inch,  and  is  generally  not  far  from  -f^  inch.  No  rule 
can  be  given,  however.  The  amount  of  lead  must  be  deter- 
mined for  each  particular  case,  sometimes  by  experiment 
after  the  engine  is  erected. 

Lead  serves  to  give  the  piston  full  steam  pressure  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke.  The  tendency  of  a  small  lead  is  to 
cause  the  piston  to  move  under  a  reduced  pressure  through 
part  of  the  stroke,  especially  when  the  ports  are  small  and 
the  clearance  space  large.  On  the  other  hand,  little  or  no 
lead  gives  good  results  with  some  engines  where  the  com- 
pression is  sufficient  to  produce  a  pressure  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  boiler  pressure.  A 
quick -acting  valve  requires  less  lead  than  one  opening 
slowly. 

1626.  Point  of  Cut-Off.— By  turning  to  Figs.  452 
and  453,  it  will  be  perceived  that  an  early  cut-off  on  a  plain 
slide-valve  engine  necessitates  an  early  compression,  which 
becomes,  excessive  when  the  cut-off  takes  place  before  about 
i  stroke.  Hence,  a  plain  slide-valve  is  seldom  arranged  to 
cut  off  earlier  than  J  or  f  stroke,  except  in  the  case  of  high- 
speed engines  and  locomotives,  where  the  compression  is  not 
so  objectionable  and,  indeed,  is  often  an  advantage. 

1627.  General  Prublems.  —  Given,  stroke  of  an 
engine,  18  inches-  length  of  connecting-rod,  45  inches;  cut- 
off, f  stroke;  release,  -^J-  stroke;  lead,  \  inch;  width  of 
steam  ports,  14  inches;  maximum  port  opening,  1  inch;  to 
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find  the  inside  and  outside  laps,  travel  of  the  valve,  the 
angle  of  advance,  and  to  draw  a  section  of  the  ports  and 
valve. 

At  first  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  motion  as 
harmonic,  neglecting  the  effect  of  the  connecting-rod.  In 
laying  out  a  diagram,  it  is  ordinarily  inconvenient  to  draw 
the  crank  circle  full  size,  and  sometimes  the  eccentric  circle 
is  drawn  to  a  reduced  scale  also.  In  this  case,  we  will  draw 
the  crank  circle  to  a  scale  of  1  inch  =  0  inches,  and  the 
valve  circle  ha![  size.  All  the  measurements  and  parts  of 
the  diagram  pertaining  to  the  valve  will,  of  course,  be  Half 
size  also. 

1628.  From  the  center  O,  Fig.  454,  upon  the  stroke 
line,  describe  the  crank  circle  A  C.    To  find  the  outside  lap, 


we  have  given  the  point  of  cut-off,  the  maximum  port  open- 
ing, and  thu  lead.  Ilcnce,  describe  the  circle  in  n  about  0 
with  a  radius  equal  to  the  maximum  port  opening;  draw  an 
indefinite  line  /,  /,  parallel  to ,-!  Cand  above  it  a  distance 
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equal  to  the  lead ;  finally,  draw  the  crank  position  O  R^  for 
cut-off  at  f  stroke,  R^  being  perpendicularly  above  /?,  laid 
off  on  the  stroke  line,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  D  happens 
to  fall  on  the  port  opening  circle  in  this  instance,  but  does 
not  necessarily  do  so.  Now,  it  will  be  evident  by  reference 
to  Figs.  446,  447,  and  451,  and  the  accompanying  matter, 
that  a  circle  drawn  tangent  to  O  R^^  /,  /„  and  circle  ;//  ;/  will 
be  the  outside  lap  circle,  the  radius  of  which  will  equal  the 
outside  lap  of  the  valve.  The  center  of  this  circle  is  found 
to  be  at  E.  It  can  be  located  readily  by  bisecting  the  angle 
R^h  /,;  the  center  must  then  fall  at  some  point  on  the 
bisector. 

1629.  To  determine  the  valve  travel,  we  have  simply 
to  draw  the  eccentric  circle /z  r,  having  the  center  (9,  through 
the  point  E.     The  diameter  of  this  circle  will  be  the  travel. 

1630.  We  have  at  once,  also,  the  angle  of  advance  by 
drawing  the  line  F^  F^  through  points  E  and  (9,  making  the 
angle  F^O  C  with  A  C. 

1631*  Finally,  to  obtain  the  inside  lap,  draw  crank 
position  O  R^  for  \\oi  the  stroke.  O  i?„  being  beyond  the 
angle  of  advance  line  O  F^,  should  properly  be  produced 
beyond  O.  As  the  laps  are  equal,  this  is  not  necessary, 
however.  The  circle  with  center  at  H  drawn  tangent  to  O 
/?,  produced  will  then  be  the  inside  lap.  Measuring  the  dia- 
gram, we  obtain  the  following  dimensions,  nearly :  Travel, 
4j^  inches;  outside  lap,  1-^  inches;  inside  lap,  ^  inch;  angle 
of  advance,  37°. 

The  section  of  the  valve  and  ports  is  shown  in  Fig.  442, 
which  is  one-fourth  size.  To  draw  the  valve,  its  length,  or 
the  distance  between  the  edges  of  the  valve  faces,  must  be 
known,  and  is  easily  determined  by  first  drawing  a  section 
of  the  ports.  By  the  rule  previously  given,  the  width  of  the 
exhaust  port  should  be  1 J  -j-  2^^  -f-  ^  —  1  =  2  jV  inches.  It  is 
drawn  2^  inches  wide,  IJ  inches  on  each  side  of  the  center 
line  m  n.  The  bridges  are  drawn  1  inch  thick  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  cylinder  walls  are  of  that  thickness,  and  the 
steam  ports  are  1^  inches  wide.     Now,  having  completed  the 
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section  of  the  ports,  the  outside  laps  should  be  laid  off  outward 
from  the  outside  edges  of  the  steam  ports  and  the  inside 
laps  from  the  inside  edges.  The  valve  faces  will  then  be 
determined  and  the  valve  section  can  be  completed. 

1632.  Equalizing  tlie  Cut-Off. — This  valve  is  de- 
signed to  cut  off  at  f  stroke  and  to  have  a  lead  of  ^  inch, 
without  considering  the  irregularity  produced  by  the  con- 
necting-rod. Should  an  indicator  be  applied  to  the  com- 
pleted engine,  however,  it  would  show  that  the  cut-off 
occurred  later  than  \  stroke  on  the  forward  stroke  and  earlier 
on  the  return.  In  other  words,  steam  would  be  admitted  to 
the  head  end  for  a  longer  time  than  to  the  crank  end.  One 
way  to  overcome  this  is  to  give  more  lap  to  the  end  of  the 
valve  towards  the  head  end  of  the  cylinder,  which  will 
hasten  its  action  during  the  forward  stroke,  and  to  reduce 
the  lap  on  the  other  end,  in  order  to  retard  the  action  on 
the  return  stroke. 

1633.  Fig.  455  shows  a  diagram  for  the  valve  laid  out 
in  this  way.  O  R^  and  O  R^  are  the  crank  positions  at  cut- 
off, and  H  is  the  center  of  the  smaller  outside  lap  circle. 
The  points  R^  and  R^  are  determined  by  laying  off  the  dis- 
tance A  ;/,  on  the  line  A  C,  equal  \.o  \  A  C.  Then, 
produce  A  C  to  the  left  a  distance  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  length  of  the  connecting-rod.  With  a  radius  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  connecting-rod  to  the  same  scale  as  that 
to  which  the  crank-pin  circle  was  drawn — that  is, 

IT"  ^*' 

and  a  center  on  A  C  produced,  describe  the  arc  n  ^,,  which 
cuts  the  crank-pin  circle  at  R^,  R^  is  the  position  of  the 
crank-pin  when  the  steam  is  cut  off  from  the  head  end  of 
the  cylinder.  Also,  lay  off  C  vi  equal  to  f-^  C,  and  with  the 
same  radius  and  a  center  on  the  line  A  C  produced  describe 
the  arc  ;;/  /v,,  intersecting  ihe  crank-pin  circle  at -^,.  /?,  isthe 
position  of  the  crank-pin  when  the  steam  is  cut  off  from 
the  crank  end  of  the  cylinder.  Draw  O  R,  and  O  R^.  The 
valve  travel  remains  the  same;  hence,  drawing  the  eccentriq 
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circle  (sometimes  called  the  valve  circle),  the  center  of 
the  lap  circle  must  lie  on  this  circle.  Consequently,  bisect- 
ing the  arc  included  between  O  R^  and  n  r,  the  point  E  is 
obtained,  which  must  be  the  center  of  the  outside  lap  circle. 
Drawing  E  //'through  O^  it  intersects  the  valve  circle  in  H, 
Draw  O  R^,  and  with  //"  as  a  center  describe  a  circle  which 
shall  be  tangent  to  O  R^.  This  circle  is  the  other  outside 
lap  circle. 

From  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  equalizing  the  cut-off 
by  varying  the  laps  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  lead, 
which  in  this  case  is  nearly  ^  inch  for  the  return  stroke. 
It  also  causes  an  unequal  port  opening,  which  is  of  minor 


Fig.  465. 

importance,  however,  provided  the  maximum  opening  on  the 
end  at  which  it  is  the  least  is  sufficient. 

1634.  A  better  way  of  equalizing  the  cut-off  is  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  a  rocker  which,  if  properly  designed, 
will  neutralize  the  irregularities  due  to  the  connecting-rod 
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at  the  points  of  cut-ofF,  without  disturbing  the  leads.  The 
method  of  procedure  is  as  follows: 

First,  determine  from  the  valve  diagram  the  travel,  lap, 
angle  of  advance,  etc.,  for  one  nui,  taking  account  of  the 
connecting-rod.  Next,  lay  out  a  diagram  like  Fig.  456, 
where  .^  t"  is  the  stroke  of  the  cross-head,  D  F  B  H  \^  the 
crank-pin  circle,  and  h  d  f  b  is  the  valve  circle,  with  a 
diameter  in  this  case  smaller  than  the  travel  of  the  valve, 
because  of  the  multiplying  effect  of  the  rocker.  Cut-off  is 
to  take  place  at  J  stroke.  Crank  positions  corresponding 
are  O  F  and  O  H,  and  we  will  let  crank  positions  at  admis- 
sion be  (3  Z*  and  0  B. 

When  a  direct-acting  rocker  is  used,  the  eccentric  must 
be  90°  +  the  angle  of  advance  ahead  of  the  crank.  In  the 
figure,  eccentric  positions  C/"and  Oh  are  laid  off  90°  +  the 
angle  of  advance  (as  found  from  the  diagram)  ahead  of 
crank  positions  C?/^and  OH.     In  like  manner,   eccentric 


positions    0  d  and  O  b  are   drawn   corresponding   to  the 
points  of  admission. 

Now,  we  know  that  a  slide-valve  is  in  the  same  positional 
both  cut-off  and  admission.  Hence,  with  a  radius  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  eccentric -rod,  and  with  admission  and  cut- 
off points  (/ and  /  as  centers,  strike  arcs  d'  and/'.  The 
point  of  their  intersection  will  be  the  point  at  which  the 
eccentric-rod  pin  should  be  at  admission  and  cut-off  on  the 
forwards  stroke.  In  like  manner,  the  intersection  of  arcsi' 
and  h'  gives  the  point  for  the  return  stroke.  Connecting 
these  points  and  erecting  a  perpendicular  halfway  between 
them,  wp  j,-...^  the  central  position  of  one  arm  of  the  rocker 
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The  other  arm  K  M  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  valve 
stem  at  the  central  position,  and  the  point  of  intersection 
K  must  be  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  two  lever  arms  propor- 
tional to  the  throw  of  the  eccentric  and  the  travel  of  the 
valve,  respectively. 

By  methods  similar  to  the  foregoing,  the  release,  or  com- 
pression, may  be  equalized. 

1635*  Whenever,  for  any  purpose,  a  rocker  is  used 
that  either  increases  or  diminishes  the  action  of  the  eccen- 
tric on  the  valve,  the  valve's  travel  is  to  be  used  instead  of 
the  throw  of  the  eccentric  for  all  calculations  and  construc- 
tions connected  with  the  valve  diagram,  as  lap,  lead,  or 
cut-oflf. 

1636.  Modifications  of  tlie  Slide  Valve.— There 
are  many  modified  forms  of  the  slide  valve,  but  the  valve 
diagram  can  be  applied  to  any  of  them  that  are  operated  by 
an  eccentric.  One  of  the  most  common  modifications  is  the 
piston  valve,  which  is  illustrated  in  connection  with  the 
triple-expansion  marine  engine  in  Art.  1 309.  When  a  pis- 
ton valve  takes  steam  at  the  ends  and  the  exhaust  steam 
passes  out  through  the  center,  its  action  is  in  every  respect 
like  that  of  the  plain  slide  valve.  Sometimes,  however, 
steam  is  admitted  to  the  ports  through  the  central  part  of 
the  valve,  and  steam  is  exhausted  at  the  ends.  The  steam 
lap,  therefore,  is  on  the  inside  and  the  exhaust  lap  at  the 
ends  of  the  valve,  and  the  only  difference  is  that  the  valve 
must  move  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  would 
move  if  it  were  a  plain  slide  valve,  and  the  eccentric  would 
have  to  be  moved  around  the  shaft  180°. 

1037«  A  Trick  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  457.  It  was 
designed  to  give  a  quick  and  full  opening  of  the  port  with  a 
small  travel  of  the  valve. 

In  Fig.  457,  A  shows  the  valve  in  mid-position,  while  B 
and  C  show  the  valve  in  two  other  positions.  As  will  be 
seen,  the  valve  is  hollow,  having  a  passage  way  H  through 
it;  otherwise,  the  valve  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  ordi- 
nary D  valve  before  described.     A  movement  to  the  right 
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of  a  distance  equal  to  m  will  bring  the  edge  /  of  the  valve 
to  the  edge  of  the  port  S,  as  shown  at  B,  so  that  any  further 
movement  to  the  right  will  admit  steam  to  the  cylinder. 
But  this  same  movement  has  brought  the  edge  yof  the 
passage  in  line  with  the  edge  g,  and  any  further  movement 
to  the  right  will  admit  steam  to  the  passage,  and,  hence,  to 
the  left-hand  port  5,  from  beneath  the  valve  (see  C",  Fig. 
457),  Suppose  the  valve  to  move,  say  -f^'  to  the  right  from 
its  position  at  B\  then,  the  edge  ywill  be  -^  beyond  the 
edge  g,  and  edge  /  will  be  -^  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  port 
S.  This  shows  that  a  movement  of  the  valve  which  would 
ordinarily  have  opened  the  port  -i^i'  had  a  D  valve  been  used. 


has  opened  the  valve  twice  ^'j'  or  ^'.  C,  Fig,  457,  shows 
the  valve  in  its  extreme  position  to  the  right,  giving  full 
port  opening  to  the  steam  and  exhaust.  The  inside  lap  is 
shown  by  ('.  and  the  outside  lap  really  equals  m. 

1638.     The  parts  of  the  valve  should  have  the  following 

dimensions:  l—\  (5  —  /);  half  travel  =  5  +  /;  e—tm~t. 
The  width  uf  the  exhaust  port  d  should  be  equal  to  S-\-  w/-|- 
i-\-l—b.  The  diagram  is  drawn  as  for  a  simple  valve,  re- 
membering that  the  width  of  the  opening  to  exhaust  is  5 
and  of  the  opening  to  sttam  2  /.  In  marine  engines  having 
a  large  diameter  and  short  stroke,  double-ported  valves,  as 
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shown  in  Vig.  458,  are  often  used  to  obtain  a  sufficient  port 

opening-     with     a    small 

travel.     It    will    be    seen 

to  consist  of  two  D  valves, 

each  with   its  ports   and 

laps.     Steam  surrounds 

the  outer  valve  and  also 

the    inner    one,    entering 

through    B  at  the  sides. 

Here,  again,  the  diagram 

can  be  applied,  the  actual 

or  total  port  opening  being  Pio.  466. 

twice  that  of  either  valve  considered  separately. 


TO  SET  THE  8UDE  VALVE. 

1639*  Principles  Involved. — Setting  a  valve  is  more 
a  matter  of  common  sense  than  of  rule.  If  the  principles 
are  imderstood  there  should  be  no  difficulty. 

After  the  valve  and  connections  are  constructed,  there  are 
usually  two  available  means  of  adjustment — the  valve  spindle 
can  be  lengthened  or  shortened,  and  the  eccentric  can  be 
moved  about  the  shaft. 

Lengthening  or  shortening  the  valve  spindle  serves  to 
make  the  valve  travel  equally  each  way  from  mid-position. 
For  example,  if  the  valve  travels  an  inch  too  far  towards  the 
head  end,  shortening  the  spindle  by  half  that  amount  will 
pull  the  valve  one-half  inch  towards  the  crank  end  and  cause 
its  displacement  to  be  equal  each  way.  Moving  the  eccen- 
tric simply  hastens  or  retards  the  action  of  the  valve,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  moved  ahead  or  back ;  it  alters  the  angle  of 
advance. 

1640.     To   Put   tbe    En^rlne   on   Dead   Center.-— 

Valve  setting  frequently  involves  setting  the  crank  on  the 
dead  center,  which  may  be  accurately  done  as  follows:  Make 
a  center-punch  mark  on  the  frame  of  the  engine  near  the 
turned  part  of  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheel.  Place  the  crank  a 
short  distance  from  one  dead  point,  and  with  the  punch 
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mark  as  a  center,  describe  an  arc  on  the  wheel  rim  with  a 
tram,  which  is  simply  a  steel  rod  with  its  ends  bent  at  right 
angles  and  sharpened.  Also,  scratch  a  mark  across  the 
cross-head  and  guide  with  a  scriber.  Turn  the  engine  past 
the  center  until  the  mark  on  the  cross-head  corresponds 
again  with  the  line  on  the  guide,  and  make  another  mark  on 
the  rim  with  the  tram.  With  the  center  of  the  fly-wheel  as 
a  center,  describe  a  circular  arc  on  the  fly-wheel  rim  which 
will  intersect  the  two  short  arcs  just  described.  Now,  bisect 
the  arc  included  between  the  points  of  intersection,  and  turn 
the  wheel  until  this  last  point  is  at  a  distance  from  the  punch 
mark  on  the  frame  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tram.  The 
engine  will  then  be  on  one  center  and  it  can  be  set  on  the 
other  center  in  the  same  way. 

Another  less  accurate  but  simpler  way  is  to  turn  the 
engine  over  slowly  through  one  revolution  and  to  follow  the 
cross-head  with  a  scriber  held  in  the  hand.  Just  as  the  point 
of  reversal  is  reached  a  line  can  be  scratched  on  the  guide, 
marking  one  center. 

1641.  To   Set  tlie  Valve  for  Equal  Lead.— It  is 

first  necessary  to  make  the  valve  move  centrally  by  adjust- 
ing the  valve  spindle  and  then  to  make  it  act  at  the  right 
time  by  moving  the  eccentric. 

Set  the  crank  on  a  dead  point,  and  give  the  eccentric  the 
proper  angular  advance  as  near  as  can  be  judged.  Measure 
the  lead.  Set  the  crank  on  the  other  dead  point  and  again 
measure  the  lead.  Then,  move  the  valve  on  the  spindle 
half  the  difference  of  the  two  leads,  and  finally  give  the 
valve  the  right  lead  by  moving  the  eccentric.  The  lead 
should  then  come  the  same  at  the  other  end. 

1642.  A  Second  Metliod. — This  method  is  conven- 
ient when  it  is  difficult  to  turn  an  engine  by  hand.  Loosen 
the  eccentric  and  turn  it  around  on  the  shaft  to  give  maxi- 
mum port  opening  at  first  one  end  and  then  the  other. 
Make  the  openings  equal  by  changing  the  length  of  the  valve 
spindle  by  half  their  difference.  Then,  set  the  engine  on  a 
dead  point  and  give  the  valve  the  proper  lead  by  the  eccentric. 
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SHIFTING  ECCENTRICS. 
1643.  It  is  very  common  to  regulate  the  speed  of  slide- 
ralve  engines  by  means  of  a  thruttling  governor  which 
varies  the  pressure  of  the  steam  before  it  enters  the  cylinder. 
Steam  is  often  admitted  to  the  cylinder  without  throttling, 
however,  and  the  speed  of  the  engine  is  then  regulated  by 
varying  the  time  during  which  the  steam  is  admitted;  that 
is,  by  varying  the  point  of  cut-off.  Slide-valve  engines  are 
often  governed  in  this  way,  especially  when  made  to  run  at 
high  speed,  the  regulation  being  accomplished  by  shifting 
either  the  position  or  the  throw  of  the  eccentric. 

1044.     ChanelnK    the   AiikIb   of   Advance. — One 

way  of  doing  this  is  to  have  the  eccentric  loose  on  the  shaft 
and  connected  with  a  governor  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be 
rotated  back  and  forth  with  the  fluctuations  of  speed,  thus 
changing  the  angle  of  advance.  The  effect  of  changing  the 
angle  of  advance  is  shown  in  Fig.  469.  Let  O  F^  be  one 
position  of  the  eccentric.     Cut-off  occurs  at  crank  position 


0  R^.  Now,  move  the  eccentric  back  to  0  F„  which  will 
decrease  the  angle  of  advance  and  bring  the  cut-off  later  in 
the  stroke  at  O  A",.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  lead 
also  varies  by  a  large  amount,  which  is  not  always  dcsiraljlc, 

1645.  Chanelog  ttie  Eccentricity. — Another  ivay 
by  which  the  cut-off  can  be  changed  is  by  varying  the  throw 
of  the  eccentric,  leaving  the  angle  of  advance  unchanged. 
Suppose,  in  Fig.  460,  the  eccentricity  to  be  changed  from 


v» 


'oe  'cad  vul  alaa  cixaiuie.  ~=c 


the  Uti5r  the  cct-oc  the  greater  tlxc  bad, 
^ther  ca^e  where  the  an^le  of  adrance 
/l-^.reajie^  as*  the  ctxt-off  h^rramr  later. 


in  the 
the  lead 


VM€mntr\c%ty0 — ^A  combinatkyn  of  the  two  methods,  bj 
rliminiAhing  the  angle  of  advance  and  increasing  the  eccen- 
tric! ty^  or  increasing  the  angle  of  advance  and  decreasing 
the  e^;centricity  at  the  same  time,  maj  be  made  to  give  a 
v;iriable  cut^^fl  with  constant  lead.  In  Fig.  461  two  posi- 
tions of  the  eccentric  are  shown  at  O  /\  and  OJ^^     In  the 


ric.  4G1. 

fornirr  position  iIk^  (•(•ccntricity  is  O  r,,  and  in  the  latter 
<>  r„  r,  and  r,  bcinj;  in  \\\v.  line  />>  /f,  parallel  to  A  C,  which 
luin^s  tht*  lead  /,,  (M|ual  lo  the  lead  /^.  The  eccentric,  there- 
li»n*,  liari  tn  shift  anoss  the  shaft  on  the  line  D  £^  as  indi- 
( alrd  in  I'i^;.  'ttU. 
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1647.    ShlftlnK  Eccentric  witb  Variable  Lead.— 

Fig.  462  shows  in  principle  another  method  sometimes  used 

that  gives  a  variable  lead  to  the 

valve.    A   C  is  z  collar  keyed  to 

the  shaft  with  lugs  for  bolts.  The 

eccentric  is  slotted  for  the  shaft 

and  bolt  6,  the  latter  serving  to   | 

clamp  the  eccentric  which  swivels 

OD  the  stud  s. 

Many  devices  are  used  to  vary 
the  cut-off  in  some  one  of  the  fore- 
going ways  by  the  action  of  the  fio.  «^ 
governor,    some    of   which   will   be    taken   up  with   Shaft 
Governors. 


IKIUBLE  VALVE   GEARS. 

1048.  We  have  seen  that  an  early  cut-off  with  a  plain 
slide  valve  is  accompanied  by  an  excessive  compression  and 
early  release.  To  take  advantage  of  the  superior  economy 
incident  to  the  use  of  an  earlier  cut-off,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  avoid  too  early  release  and  compression,  double 
valves  are  used. 

A  double  valve  consists  of  a  main  valve,  which  is  set  to 
give  the  proper  lead  and  compression,  or  exhaust,  and  a 
separate  and  independent  cut-off  valve.  The  latter  is  some- 
times placed  in  a  separate  steam  chest  communicating  with 
the  steam  chest  of  the  main  valve  through  ports  under  the 
cut-off  valve.  By  cutting  off  the  admission  of  steam  to  the 
main  valve  chest,  steam  is  prevented  from  entering  the 
cylinder  whether  the  main  valve  is  open  for  steam  or  not. 
A  better  and  more  common  way,  however,  is  to  place  the 
cut-off  valve  directly  on  the  back  of  the  main  valve,  which 
then  acts  as  a  valve  seat  for  it.  When  this  arrangement  is 
used  the  cut-off  valve  is  generally  made  in  two  parts,  which 
may  be  separated  or  brought  together  by  means  of  a  right 
and  left  hand  screw,  thus  varying  the  lap,  and,  hence,  the 
cut-off.     This  arrangement  is  known  as  the  Meyer  valve. 
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1649.  Meyer  Valve — In  Fig.  4C3  a  section  of  such 
a  valve  is  shown.  A  is  the  main  valve,  which  has  two  pass- 
ageways C  and  D,  the  part  between  the  passageways  being 
an  ordinary  D  valve  On  the  back  of  the  main  valve 
is  the  cut-off  valve   consisting  of  two  flat  plates  B,  B,  con 


nected  by  a  right  and  left  hand  screw.  The  main  and  cut- 
off valves  are  moved  by  separate  eccentrics.  A  conventional 
way  of  representing  a  Meyer  valve  is  shown  in  Fig.  464 
where  both  parts  are  in  mid-position — positions  they   can 


not  occupy  at   the  same  time  when  connected  with  their 
eccentrics. 

The  out-iiff  valve  acts  solely  to  cut  off  steam,  steam  being 
admitted  by  the  edges  a  and  b  of  the  main  valve.  Fig.  464. 
Cut-off  is  effected  through  the  closing  of  the  passages  C  and 
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D  by  the  cut-off  valve.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
steam  ports  S,  S  in  the  cylinder  will  be  closed  by  the  edges 
a  and  b  of  the  main  valve  at  some  point  of  its  travel,  so 
that  if  the  cut-off  valve  is  to  serve  its  purpose  it  must  act 
before  the  edges  a  and  b  cut  off.  Hence,  to  allow  a  wide 
range  of  cut-off,  as  well  as  to  avoid  excessive  compression 
and  a  very  early  release,  both  of  which  are  controlled  by  the 
main  valve,  the  main  valve  should  have  a  late  cut-off. 


THE   CORLISS   GEAR. 

1650*  A  Corliss  sear  can  not  be  laid  out  from  the 
diagram  like  a  plain  slide  valve.  The  dimensions  of  the 
parts  must  be  proportioned  by  trial ;  but  there  are  certain 
requirements  that  must  be  fulfilled,  and  these  will  be 
explained. 

I. — The  steam  port  should  be  opened  rapidly,  so  as  to 
avoid  throttling  the  steam.  This  action  is  aided  by  the 
position  of  the  eccentric  which,  in  the  Corliss  engine,  has 
only  a  slight  angular  advance,  being  nearly  at  90°  with  the 
crank.  The  eccentric  is,  therefore,  near  mid-position  at  the 
points  of  admission  and  causes  a  prompt  admission.  To  ob- 
tain the  full  benefit  of  this,  the  rods  E  and  E'  (Fig.  282, 
Art.  1287)  should  be  attached  to  the  wrist-plate  so  that  the 
movement  of  the  attaching  pin  will  be  symmetrical  on  each 
side  of  the  center  of  the  wrist-plate  A, 

Following  out  the  motion  of  the  eccentric,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  as  it  moves  from  mid-position,  the  valve  will  move  less 
rapidly  until,  when  fully  open,  it  will  be  nearly  at  rest.  It 
is  not  desirable,  however,  that  the  rapidity  of  motion 
should  reduce  too  quickly;  otherwise,  as  the  piston  nears 
mid-stroke,  and,  consequently,  moves  more  ciuickly,  some 
wire-drawing  of  the  steam  might  occur.  This  is  avoided  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  rods  and  levers  connecting  the 
valves  with  the  wrist-plate,  the  principle  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  slow-motion  mechanism  described  in  Art.  1444. 

Fig.  465  is  a  skeleton  diagram  of  the  wrist-plate  and  con- 
nections as  found  on   one  make   of  Corliss  engines.     The 
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center  of  the  wrist-plate  is  O,  and  the  center  of  the  ad- 
mission and  cut-off  valve  for  one  end  is  at  C,  The  parts  of 
the  diagram  have  the  same  letters  as  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  diagram  in  Fig.  355,  Art.  1448.  By  plotting 
the  motion,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  wrist-plate  has 
moved  through  half  its  motion,  or  point  b  has  reached  point 
/,  the  end  of  the  valve  lever  has  been  moved  only  through 
the  arc  c  i\  while  for  the  other  half  of  the  wrist-plate 
motion  it  moves  through  the  greater  arc  id. 

The  action  of  the  lever  which  connects  with  the  exhaust 
valve  C  is  similar. 


Fig.  465. 

II. — The  amount  of  travel  of  the  wrist-plate  should  be 
great  enough  to  cause  the  valve  to  give  full  port  opening 
and  over-travel  from  \  inch  to  f  inch  besides.  For,  sup- 
pose the  valve  gave  only  full  port  opening  for  the  extreme 
position  of  the  eccentric;  then,  for  short  cut-offs,  the  valve 
would  be  tripped  by  the  governor  before  the  port  was  opened 
wide,  and  for  later  cut-offs  the  valve  would  move  too 
slow,  owin^^  to  the  retarding  action  of  the  eccentric  spoken 
of  above.  AVith  over-travel  this  retarding  action  does  not 
become  serious  until  after  the  port  is  wide  open. 
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III. — Having   decided   upon  the  valve  travel,  the  lever 

arms  and   connections  can  be  proportioned,  and  the  next 

point  to  be  considered  is  the  angle  which  the  lever  arm  C  c 

in  Fig.  4(55  should  make  with  the  rod  c  b  connecting  with 

the  wrist-plate.     It  is  clear  that  the  greater  this  angle  the 

more  rapid  the  valve  motion,  but  it  should  not  be  great 

enough  to  permit  of  there  being  any  danger  of  the  lever  arm 

passing  the  center  when  in  position  C  d. 

1651.  Tlie  Lap  of  the  Valves. — The  question  of 
what  lap  to  give  the  valves  of  a  Corliss  engine  is  somewhat 
complex. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  cut-off  by  the  action 
of  the  governor  can  occur  only  while  the  wrist-plate  is  mov- 
ing one  way.  If  the  valve  is  not  tripped  before  the  motion 
of  the  wrist-plate  reverses,  the  cut-off  is  given  by  the  lap  of 
the  valve  near  the  end  of  the  stroke.  If,  therefore,  the 
eccentric  was  set  at  right  angles  to  the  crank,  its  motion 
one  way  would  continue  until  the  piston  reached  about  half 
stroke,  so  that  cut-oflf  could  occur  up  to  half  stroke.  More- 
over, with  the  eccentric  in  this  position,  the  valve  would 
have  the  most  rapid  movement  possible  when  opening. 

But  the  eccentric  can  be  at  right  angles  to  the  crank  only 
when  there  is  no  lap,  and  the  greater  the  lap  the  more  the 
eccentric  must  be  set  ahead  to  give  the  steam  valves  the 
proper  lead.  With  the  eccentric  set  ahead  it  will  have 
reached  the  position  of  its  greatest  displacement  either  way 
before  the  piston  reaches  half  stroke,  the  range  of  cut-off 
will  be  shortened,  and  the  movement  of  the  valve  made  less 
rapid. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  advisable  that  the  eccentric  have 
no  angular  advance,  and  the  valves  no  lap  other  than  that 
necessary  to  make  a  steam-tight  joint  when  closed,  were  it 
not  for  the  exhaust  valves.  These  valves  are  operated  by 
the  same  eccentric  as  the  admission  valves,  and  could  have 
no  lap  if  the  eccentric  should  iiave  no  angular  advance. 

To  obtain  a  good  steam  distribution,  however,  both  re- 
lease and  compression  should  occur  before  the  end  of  the 
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strcc*:  wzzt  r.-:  lip  zt'tj  ir:tild  rake  place /kr/  tf/  the  end  of 
the  stroke.  T^e  inl/  wij  co  bring  about  these  events 
estrli^T  is  to  a^i  lap  to  the  exhaost  valves,  and  g^vc  the 
eccentric  stich  an^nlir  advance  as  is  necessary  to  brings  about 
an  earlv  acti-in.  The  reas*ja  whv  this  is  s«3  should  be  clear 
from  what  has  been  stated  before  regarding  the  slide  valve. 
Since  the  e»:centric  is  moved  ahead,  the  admission  valves 
must  also  have  lap,  and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
question  of  lap  on  Corliss  valves  is  that  of  making  the  ex- 
haust valves  act  properly  without  interfering  with  the  action 
of  the  steam  valves.  Separate  eccentrics  for  the  steam  and 
exhaust  valves  will  allow  each  to  be  set  as  it  should  be,  but 
usuallv  onlv  one  eccentric  is  used. 


THE  STEPHENSON   LINK  MOTION. 

1652.     In   Fig.  466   is  shown  the   Steptienaon   link 

motion  as  applied  to  locomotives.  It  differs  from  that 
shown  in  Fig.  316,  Art.  1330,  in  that  a  rocker  R  is  used  to 
actuate  the  valve,  and  that  the  link  is  suspended  from  above 
instead  of  being  supported  from  below.  The  principle  of 
the  motion  is  the  same,  whatever  the  type  of  the  engine  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

In  the  figure  O  is  the  center  of  the  driver  axle.  The  two 
eccentrics  F  and  B  are  keyed  to  the  axle,  and  connect  with 
the  slotted  link  L  through  the  eccentric  rods  £  and  G.  The 
slide  valve  is  attached  by  its  stem  V  to  the  upper  arm  of  the 
rocker  R.  The  rocker  in  turn  is  connected  with  the  link 
through  the  block  K  and  the  rocker  pin  d,  the  former  being 
free  to  slide  in  the  slot  of  the  link. 

The  eccentric  F  is  set  to  give  the  forward  movement  to 
the  enp^ine  and  the  eccentric  B  to  give  a  backward  move- 
ment. The  raising  or  lowering  of  the  link  is  accomplished 
through  the  hanger  //attached  to  the  lower  lever  on  the 
tumbling  shaft  /'.  The  link  itself  is  suspended  from  its 
saddle  .V  by  the  hanger  //,  and  the  upper  lever  on  the  tum- 
bling shaft  connects  with  the  reversing  lever,  not  shown, 
through  the  reach  rod  IV. 
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When  the  reversing  lever  is  thrown  forward,  the  link  is 
lowered  and  the  engine  will  run  ahead;  when  thrown  back, 
the  link  is  raised  and  the  engine  will  run  backwards.  In 
Fig.  4S6  the  link  is  shown  lowered  so  that  the  rocker  pin  d 
comes  in  line  with  the  eccentric-rod  E.  If  the  link  should 
be  raised  to  the  other  extreme,  d  would  be  in  line  with 
tccentric-rod  G.  In  either  case  the  link  is  said  to  be  in  full 
gear.  Should  the  rocker  pin  d  be  at  the  middle  point  of 
tiielink,  the  latter  would  be  in  inld-Kear.     If  the  link  is 


no.  «a. 
in  full  gear,  so  that  the  forward  eccentric  actuates  the  valve, 
it  is  said  to  be  vn.  full  gear  forwards,  and  when  the  backward 
eccentric  actuates  the  valve,  in  full  gear  backwards. 


1653.  It  will  be  remembered  that  when  a  reversing 
rocker  intervenes  between  the  eccentric  and  valve,  the  crank 
leads  the  eccentric  by  90°  minus  the  angle  of  advance  of 
the  eccentric.     In  Fig.  406,  therefore,  the  crank  falls  within 
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the  angle  made  by  the  two  eccentrics,  and,  with  the  link 
lowered,  leads  eccentric  F.  If  no  rocker  were  used  the  effect 
would  be  to  turn  the  crank  around  ISO'',  and  it  vro\i\6.  follow 
eccentric  1\ 

In  what  follows  the  link  motion  will  be  illustrated  by 
skeleton  diagrams.  The  link  will  be  represented  by  an  arc 
drawn  through  the  curved  slot,  called  the  link  arc,  and 
each  eccentric-rod  will  be  represented  by  a  line  corresponding 
to  the  center  line  in  Fig.  406,  drawn  from  the  center  of  the 
eccentric  F  to  the  point  d.  The  eccentrics  will  be  repre- 
sented by  straight  lines  connecting  the  center  of  the 
eccentrics  with  the  center  of  the  axleot  shaft. 

1 654.     Action  of  the  Unk  Motion  on  ttie  Valve. — 

While  the  link  motion  was  designed  primarily  for  reversing, 
it  is  found  to  be  well  adapted  for  a  variable  cut-off  gear.  Its 
action  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  Figs.  4G7  and  468. 


Fig.  467. 

In  Fig.  407  the  solid  lines  represent  the  positions  of  the 
parts  when  the  crank  is  on  a  center  and  the  eccentrics  are 
turned  tozciirds  ihc  link;  the  (U>ttod  lines  show  the  positions 
when  the  eccentrics  are  on  the  side  o/'/'ositc  to  the  link.  For 
convenience,  the  valvo  is  drawn  directly  above  the  link,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  no  rocker  is  used.  When  the  crank  is  on 
the  center  at  A\  the  link  is  at  cg^  and  the  point // is  displaced 
a  distance  C d  to  the  right  of  the  central  position  C.     The 
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valve  IS  also  displaced  a  like  amount,  as  shown  at  K  As  the 
crank  is  on  a  center,  the  port  is  open  an  amount  equal  to 
the  lead,  and  the  displacement  of  the  valve  is  equal  to  the  lap 
plus  the  lead.  In  a  similar  manner,  when  the  crank  is  at  R\ 
the  eccentrics  F  and  B  will  be  at  F'  and  B\  respectively,  and 
the  link  will  be  at  ^^  g\  the  valve  then  being  displaced  to  the 
left  a  distance  Cd'  equal  to  the  lap  plus  the  lead,  as  shown 
at  v. 

Now,  in  mid-gear  this  is  the  greatest  possible  displace- 
ment of  the  valve,  its  total  travel  being  equal  only  to  the 
distance  dcT^  or  twice  the  lap  plus  twice  the  lead.     This  will 


PIO.  468. 

be  evident  by  supposing  the  crank  to  be  at  R  and  to  start  to 
rotate  in  a  right-handed  direction.  The  tendency  of  tlie 
eccentric  /^  will  be  to  move  point  e  of  the  link  to  the  right, 
thus  increasing  the  valve  travel;  but  eccentric  B  Avill  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  move  the  pointy  to  the  left,  since  it  is 
approaching  a  position  at  right  angles  with  the  eccentric- 
rod,  while  eccentric  F\s  moving  away  from  such  a  i)C)sition. 
From  what  we  know  of  the  action  of  the  crank  and  connect- 
ing-rod, therefore,  it  is  clear  that  B  will  have  a  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  movement  of  the  link  than/'',  and  point  ^will 


^m 


gfenbt^  rx  ytz.i^fzsr  zz  zi^  .k&£  sstti  zmz  ^^2-jf  xcmrs 


F^  \f^^  iiitTw^  tic  Thrk-  zt  irfff-g'ar  at  £g^^ 
izsZ.  jear  fcnrar^ izr  f,      Izl rje "arrrr pcsrjic ibe 
artii2tti»i  al2if--sc  errrrpsij  by  lieeccertric  i\.  as  in  an  ordinary 

Tie  trirel  cc  tie  ttiIt^  rrtmefoce,  ^  now  equal  to  the 
throw  of  the  €fxc2itrir  iastcadof  twice  rise  Lap  phis  twice  the 
lead,  as  lxt<j€c  Fnl  port  oprrrrng  cs  now  cbtafnrd,  and  cat- 
off  OCCXSI3  much  later, 

1056w  Nov,  suppose  the  crank  to  be  set  on  the  dead 
center,  as  in  F^.  i^^,  and  the  Hnk  to  be  shifted  from  foil  gear 
to  mid-gear,  or  from  /  g'  to  €  g.  The  lead,  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  two  positions  Kand  J"  of  the  valve,  increases  from 
a  reiy  small  amount  to  the  large  lead  obtained  in  mid-gear. 

The  above  explanation  of  the  valve's  action  may  be  sum- 
marized 2A  follows: 

In  full  gear  the  valve  is  under  the  control  of  one  eccentric, 
which  gives  it  a  motion  like  that  given  to  a  plain  slide  valve 
l/y  a  single  eccentric. 

In  passing  from  full  gear  to  mid-gear,  cut-off  becomes 
earlier,  and,  hence,  compression  greater,  the  travel  of  the 
valve  diminishes,  which  makes  the  port  opening  less;  the 
lead  increases. 

In  mid-j(ear  the  travel  of  the  valve  is  equal  to  2(lap  -|-  lead), 
and  the  maximum  port  opening  is  equal  to  the  mid-g^r  lead. 

1657.     Opened    and  Crossed    Rods. — As  shown  in 

tJjc  preceding  figures,  the  r<^Kls  are  said  to  be  open.  If  the 
e(  r  (rntrir-rods  7:  and  6\  in  Fig.  400,  should  be  disconnected 
from  thr;  link  and  rod,  and  E  should  be  bolted  to  the  lower 
end  of  tJie  link,  and  rod  G  to  the  upper  end,  we  should  have 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  4G9;  in  this  case  the  rods 
ar(!  said  to  be  cronned.  The  terms  open  and  crossed  are 
given  according  to  the  position  of  the  rods  when  the  eccen- 
tries  arc  turned  towards  the  lifik.     Thus,  in  Fig.  467,  although 
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the  rods  are  crossed  when  the  eccentrics  point  away  from 
the  link,  they  are  still  called  open  links,  because  when  turned 
towards  the  link  they  are  not  crossed.  The  action  of  crossed 
rods  is  different  from  open  rods  in  that  the  lead  decreases 
from  full  to  mid-gear,  in  which  position  the  motion  usually 
gives  no  lead.  With  crossed  rods  the  engine  may  be  stopped 
by  placing  the  link  in  mid-gear.  This  can  not  be  done  with 
open  rods,  where  there  is  always  a  small  port  opening  in  mid- 
gear,  unless  the  resistance  to  be  overcome  by  the  engine  is 
so  great  that  enough  steam  can  not  be  admitted  in  mid-gear 
to  run  the  engine. 


Pio.  400. 

Open  rods  are  mostly  used,  and  as  the  principle  of  crossed 
rods  is  essentially  the  same,  open  rods  alone  will  be 
considered.  

DESIGNING  THE  I.INK  MOTION. 

1658.     The  Valve  and  Porta The  valve  should  be 

designed  to  meet  the  requirements  when  the  link  is  in  full 
gear.  As  in  this  position  it  is  practically  under  the  control 
of  one  eccentric,  the  valve  diagram  may  be  used. 

Generally,  the  widths  of  the  ports,  the  latest  point  of  cut- 
off, the  maximum  port  opening,  and  the  full  gear  lead  are 
known,  or  assumed,  leaving  the  lap,  travel,  and  angular 
advance  to  be  found,  the  latter  being  the  same  for  both  eccen- 
trics. When  the  link  is  to  be  used  for  reversing  only,  as  in 
the  case  of  hoisting  engines,  this  part  of  the  process  is  in  all 
respects  like  designing  a  slide  valve  for  an  engine  without 
the  link  motion.  A  hoisting  engine  is  always  run  with  the 
link  in  full  gear,  and  the  valve  is  designed  to  give  the  best 
results  in  this  position. 
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If  the  link  is  to  be  used  for  varying  the  cut-off,  however, 
as  well  as  for  reversing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  locomotive,  the 
valve  should  be  given  enough  travel,  so  that  it  will  not  only 
open  the  port  its  full  width  in  full  gear,  but  will  (rcer-travel 
or  will  go  beyond  the  inner  edge  of  the  port  a  certain  amount, 
thus  making  what  has  heretofore  been  called  the  "port  open- 
ings *  greater  than  the  width  of  the  port.  If  this  were  not 
done  the  port  opening  would  become  so  small  for  the  inter- 
mediate points  between  full  and  mid-gear  at  which  the  engine 
would  usually  be  run  as  to  cause  serious  wire-drawing  of  the 
steam. 

1 659*  As  a  basis  to  work  upon,  proportions  of  the  valve 
and  ports  are  here  given,  taken  from  locomotive  practice. 
They  will  be  convenient  for  reference  in  designing  a  link 
motion  for  any  type  of  engine. 

The  following  are  average  values:  Latest  point  of  cut-off, 
J  to  .9  stroke;  lead  in  full  gear  '^'  to  '^' \  lead  in  mid-gear, 
f ' ;  inside  lap,  0  to  \' . 

The  accompanying  table  gives  dimensions  in  inches  from 
locomotives  having  cylinders  over  15'  in  diameter: 


Width  of 
Steam  Port. 

Width  of 
Exhaust  Port. 

Outside  Lap. 

Valve  TraveL 

u 

1\ 

i 

5 

li 

3 

\ 

5i 

li 

2i 

1 

5i 

H 

%\ 

i 

5i 

U 

%k 

i 

5i 

The  maximum  port  opening  varied  in  these  cases  from 

If  to  2\ 

1 660.  The  Suspension  of  the  Link. — As  the  eccen- 
trics revolve,  the  link  has  a  continued  vibratory  motion 
about  its  point  of  suspension  and  a  swinging  motion  due  to 
the  vibration  of  its  hanger.  The  result  is  more  or  less  verti- 
cal motion,  according  to  the  point  at  which  the  hanger  is 
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attached  to  the  link,  which,  if  excessive,  will  cause  undue 
wear  between  the  link  and  the  block  (A"  in  Fig.  4m).  This 
motion  between  the  block  and  the  link  is  called  the  nllp. 

Ordinarily,  the  link  is  suspended  at  one  of  three  jwints 
—the  center  of  the  link  arc,  the  center  of  its  chord,  or  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  link.  When  at  the  first  point,  the  slip  is 
slight  in  mid-gear,  and  increases  both  ways;  at  the  second, 
the  slip  increases  from  mid-gear,  but  is  always  greater  than 
in  the  former  case;  while,  at  the  third  point,  the  action  is 
good  when  the  block  is  in  the  lower  half  of  the  link,  but 
when  in  the  upper  half  the  slip  is  excessive.  When  the 
engine  is  to  be  run  with  the  block  at  some  one  point  in  the 
link  nearly  all  the  time,  the  latter  should  be  suspended  from 
that  point  to  reduce  the  slip  as  much  as  possible. 

Both  the  hanger  which  supports  the  link  and  the  lever  to 
which  its  upper  end  is  attached  should  be  as  long  as  i>ossible. 
The  object  should  be  to  so  suspend  the  link  that  the  saddle 
pin  will  always  move  approximately  parallel  to  the  center 
line  of  motion. 


1661.     Proportions  of  the  Link.— The  length  of  the 

link  should  not  be  less  than  S^  to  3  times  the  throw  of  the 
eccentric;  if  less,  it  is  difficult  to  reverse  the  engine  when 
the  piston  is  near  the  end  of  the  stroke, 
as  the  link  then  makes  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  valve  stem.  By  the  length  of  the 
link  is  meant  the  length  /  (Fig.  470)  of  the 
chord  connecting  centers  of  the  link 
block  when  it  is  in  the  two  extreme  posi- 
tions. 

The  radius  of  the  link  is  generally  made 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  eccentric  rods; 
that  is,  equal  to  the  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  eccentric  to  the  center  of  the 
link  block  when  in  full  gear,  or  the  distance 
/^i/inFig.  466,  or  F/ in  Fig.  4(58.     This  is  vio.m. 

the  length  by  which  the  rods  are  represented   in   all   link 
diagrams. 
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The  purpose  of  curving  the  Hnk  is  to  make  the  valve  move 
cquallj  on  r»:  th  sides  »:  f  a  £xcd  point,  no  matter  what  is 
the  position  of  the  link.  The  radiiis  at>:»ve  does  not  exactly 
accomplish  this,  but  it  is  rseariy  correcw.  The  effect  of  curv- 
ing the  link  will  be  clearly  seen  from  Fig.  471.  The  solid 
lines  show  the  positions  of  the  link  in  mid-gear  when  the 
crank  is  on  each  center.  If  the  link  were  straight  its  two 
positions  would  be  at  ^  ^  r  and  €  k  g\  the  center  of  travel 
would  be  at  the  point _/  The  two  positions  of  the  link,  if 
curved,  would  be  at  ^  1/  r  and  ^  f  gy  when  the  center  of 
travel  would  fall  half  way  between  </ and  y  or  at  f.  Now,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  point  /  is  also  the  center  of  travel 


Fig.  471. 

for  the  link  when  in  full  gear,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
while  the  point  j  is  to  one  side  of  the  center.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  the  links  to  be  curved. 

1662.  Eccentric-Rods. — The  length  of  the  eccentric- 
rod  is  to  be  taken  equal  to  the  distance  from  the  center  of 
the  shaft  to  the  middle  position  of  the  center  of  the  link  arc, 
or  equal  to  O  i  in  Fig.  471.  It  should  not  be  exactly  this 
distance,  but  any  slight  error  can  be  corrected  in  setting  the 
valves. 

1663.  Laying:  Out  ttie  Motion.— The  method  of 
laying  out   a   link  motion    will    be    best    explained    by  an 
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illustrative  example.  Let  the  following  data  be  taken: 
Latest  point  of  cut-off,  .0  stroke;  full  gear  lead,  ^j';  width 
of  steam  port,  IJ';  width  of  bridge,  1';  inside  lap,  0'. 
Assume  the  valve  to  over-travel  i'  in  full  gear,  giving  a 
maiimum  port  opening  1^  +  ^  =  1}'- 

Drawing  the  valve  diagram,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  472, 
toa  reduced  scale,  it  is  found  that  the  travel  =  5',  outside 
lap  =  J',  and  the  angle  of  advance  of  the  eccentric  =  1 9°. 

Prom  the  rule  for  the  width  of  the  exhaust  port  the  latter 
is  found  to  be  2^  +  IJ  +  0  —  1  =  SJ'.  In  a  locomotive  it 
»oiild  ordinarily  be  made  less  than  this,  say  2^',  because 
in  full  gear,   when    the    exhaust    port   is  contracted    the 


PlC.  *72. 

greatest  amount,  the  engine  is  generally  drawing  a  heavy 
load  and  runs  at  a  slow  speed,  thus  giving  ample  time  for 
the  steam  to  exhaust. 

1664.  In  Fig.  473,  let  O  be  the  ci;ntci-  of  the  shaft  and 
Kthe  relative  position  of  the  valve  and  jxirts.  Draw  the 
center  line  a  .r  of  the  valve  stem,  and  the  center  line  O  C  of 
the  link  motion.  In  locomotive  practice  this  line  usually 
makes  a  small  angle  with  the  center  line  of  the  valve  spindle, 
to  allow  clearance  under  the  boiler,  but  in  this  case  we  will 
assume  the  two  to  be  parallel  and  that  the  motion  is  trans- 
mitted from  the  link  to  the  valve  stem  through  an  equal 
armed  rocker,  each  arm  being  it'  long.     The  position  of  the 
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r.«;itr  is  -asaaZj  5xfi  Tiihia  certa:n  limits  by  the  design  C^^ 
the    o^ine;  in   th;*-* 


case  the  center  lin.  • 
■Kia  be  taken  at  4  ft  - 
from  the  center  0>^ 
the  shaft, or  O  C=-0= 
ft.  In  the  figure,  tbes 
distance  is  propor- 
tionately shorter  than- 
this,  so  that  the  whole 
diagram  may  be  rep- 
resented on  one 
page- 
To  proceed,  de- 
scribe the  eccentric 
circle  about  O  vith  a 
~n4  radius  of  2^',  and 
..  draw  the  center  lines 
of  the  eccentrics  for 
\\%  crank  positions  on  the 
forward  and  back> 
ward  centers.  As 
a  rocker  is  used,  the 
crank  leads  the  ec- 
centric by  an  angle 
equal  to  90°  minus 
the  angle  of  advance. 
When  the  crank  is  on 
the  forward  center, 
the  forward  eccentric 
is  at  F  and  the  back- 
ward at  B\  when 
the  crank  is  on  the 
backward  center, 
the  forward  eccen- 
tric is  at  F'  and  the 
backward  eccentric 
at  5'. 
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The  length  of  the  link  is  taken  at  13',  and  it  should  now 
be  drawn  in  full  and  mid-gear  positions,  so  that  its  action  at 
these  points  can  be  determined.     Draw  the  lines  h  i  and  s  t 
parallel  to  the  center  line  of  motion  O  C,  and  distant  from 
it  ^';  these  will  limit  the  ends  of  the  link  when  in  mid-gear. 
With  0  C  as  3L  radius,  and  F  and  B  as  centers,  describe  arcs 
cutting  the  horizontal  lines  just  drawn  at/  and  i;  and  with 
the  same  radius  and  F'  and  B'  as  centers,  describe  arcs  cut- 
ting them  at  /"'  and   6'.     Now,  with  the  same  radius  and 
with  centers  on  the  line  O  C,  draw  the  link  arcs /"^  and/"'  6\ 
which  are  the  positions  of  the  link  in  mid-gear  when  the 
crank  is  on  each  center.     The  mid-gear  lead  may  now  be 
examined  by  drawing  the  valve  in  the  two  positions  corre- 
sponding to  the  above  positions  of  the  link,  and,  if  not  satis- 
factory, the  proportions  of  the  valve  should   be   changed. 
An  easier  and  better  way,  however,  is  to  draw  a  circle  about 
the  point  C,  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  lap  of  the  valve. 

Then,  since  the  valve  is  always  displaced  from  mid-posi- 
tion an  amount  equal  to  the  lap  plus  the  lead  when  the 
crank  is  on  a  center,  the  spaces  between  the  link  arcs  and 
the  lap  circle  just  drawn,  marked  /  and  /'  in  the  figure,  will 
be  equal  to  the  lead  for  each  end  of  the  stroke. 

1006*  To  draw  the  link  in  full  gear,  describe  arcs 
/  and  /\    Fig.    474,    cutting   the  center   line,  with  radii 


6       b 
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equal  to  O  C  and  with  centers  F  and  F\  respectively.  With 
the  points  of  intersection  at  /  and  /'  as  centers,  and  radii 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  link,  describe  arcs  6  and  d\  upon 
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which  the  lower  end  of  the  link  must  fall.  Finally,  with 
B  and  B'  as  centers,  draw  the  link  arcs  /  b  and  /'  b\  By 
drawing  the  lap  circle  about  C,  it  may  be  determined  how 
much  the  lead  varies  in  full  gear.  Generally  the  variation 
can  be  compensated  for  by  adjusting  the  length  of  the  valve 
stem.  __^_ 

GOVERNORS. 

1 600«  A  governor  is  used  to  regulate  the  speed  of  a 
motor  by  varying  the  amount  of  energy  supplied  to  it.  In 
the  water-wheel,  for  example,  it  raises  or  lowers  the  gate, 
thus  supplying  more  or  less  water,  and  in  the  steam  engine 
it  varies  either  the  quantity  or  pressure  of  the  steam  used. 
It  is  driven  by  the  motor  it  regulates,  and  is  usually  so  con- 
structed that  any  variation  in  the  speed  of  the  motor  will 
cause  the  governor  to  automatically  regulate  the  speed.  In 
most  governors  use  is  made  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  some 
rapidly  revolving  body,  counteracted  by  some  other  force, 
as  gravity  or  the  tension  of  a  spring. 


PENDULUM  GOVERNORS. 

1007.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  common  forms  of 
governors  is  known  as  the  pendulum  governor,  which  is 
based  upon  the  principle  of  a  revolving  pendulum.  This 
form  will  be  taken  up  first. 

1068*     A  simple  revolving  pendulum  is  shown  in 

Fig.  475.  It  may  be  considered 
to  consist  of  a  ball  B  suspended 
by  a  cord  from  the  point  (9,  the 
ball  revolving  about  the  verti- 
cal axis  O  C  Theoretically^ 
a  simple  revolving  pendulum  is 
one  having  the  mass  of  the  ball 
B  concentrated  at  its  center 
and  the  cord  or  arm  O  B  oi 
material  without  weight. 
Fig.  477).  When  the  pendulum  revolves 

about  the  axis  at  a  uniform  speed,  the  ball  remains  at  a 
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constant  distance  r  from  the  axis  and  at  a  constant  distance 
OC  below  (?,  the  point  of  suspension.  The  latter  distance 
is  called  the  height  of  the  pendulum,  and  is  represented  by  h 
in  the  figure.  Now,  supjxjse  the  pendulum  to  be  revolved 
at  a  greater  speed ;  the  centrifugal  force,  and,  hence,  r,  will 
be  increased  and  //  will  be  correspondingly  diminished. 

When  the  pendulum  is  revolving  there  are  three  forces 

acting,  namely :  Gravity,  which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 

ball  and  always  acts  downwards;  centrifugal  force,  which 

acts  horizontally  outwards,  and  the  tension  in   the   cord. 

These  three  forces  may  conveniently  be  represented  by  the 

parallelogram  of  forces,  as  in  Fig.  475,  where  By  represents 

the  weight  of  the  ball,  B  x  its  centrifugal  force,  and  B  z  the 

tension  of  the  string.      Of   these,    the  weight   B  y  tends 

to  turn   the    pendulum   about    the   point   (?  in  a  vertical 

plane   towards   the   axis  O  C,  while  the  centrifugal   force 

B  X  tends  to  turn  it  about   (?  in  a  direction  away  from 

the  axis. 

Now,  in  order  that  the  ball  shall  poise  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance r  from  the  axis,  the  moment  of  its  weight  about  O 
must  equal  the  moment  of  its  centrifugal  force  about  the 
same  center,  or,  stated  in  the  form  of  an  equation, 

Byy.ODi^^Byy.r)^Bxy.h. 
But,  letting  the  weight  B  y  oi  the  ball  =  B,  the  centrif- 
ugal force  B  X  will  be  .00034  B  r  N^  (formula  19,  Art. 
903)9  where  Nis  the  number  of  revolutions. 
Hence, 

Bxr==  .00034  BrN^  x  //,  or 

^  =  .00034 A^'  ^^^'  =  ^^  ^^"^"'-  ^^*®-^ 

The  height  of  a  revolving  pendulum^  therefore^  is  independ- 
ent of  the  weight  of  the  bail  or  the  length  of  the  stringy  and 
depends  solely  upon  the  nuinbcr  of  revolutions, 

1669.      Pendulum    Governor.— Figs.    470    and    477 

show  two  forms  of  the  pendukun  governor,  as  used  on  t  er- 
lam  classes  of  steam  engines,  and  they  differ  in  principle 
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from  the  simple  revolving  pendulum  only  in  that  the  gov- 
ernor balls  are  connected  with  arms,  links,  etc.,  the  weight 
of  which  modifies  their  action. 

1670.  In  Fig.  476  the  balls  .5,  B  are  suspended  from 
the  collar  C, ;  this  has  the  same  effect  as  though  they  were 
suspended  from  the  point  (?,  at  the  intersection  of  the  center 
lines  of  the  arms.  Two  balls  are  used  for  the  sake  of  sym- 
metry and  even  action.  The  links  /,  /  connect  the  arms  with 
a-  lever  collar  C„  which  is  free  to  turn  in  an  annular  groove 
in  a  sleeve  U  which  can  not  turn,  but  can  slide  up  and  down 
on  the  spindle  S.  The  sleeve  extends  into  the  standard  Af^ 
and  is  connected  with  the  rod  R^  by  a  stud  working  in  a  slot 


Fk;  47(5. 


Fig.  477. 


N,  The  spindle  is  driven  by  the  engine  through  a  belt  and 
a  pair  of  miter  gears  which  are  not  shown.  As  the  collar 
C^  is  pinned  to  the  spindle,  the  balls  revolve  with  the  spindle, 
and,  consequently,  fly  outwards,  raising  the  rod  ^,  by  means 
of  the  links  /,  /,  the  collar  C,  and  the  sleeve  M,  On  Corliss 
engines,  on  which  this  style  of  governor  is  largely  used,  the 
rod  /vj  operates  the  mechanism  that  trips  the  steam  valves 
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at  the  point  of  cut-off,  thus  regulating  by  varying  the  time 
during  which  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder. 

1671.     To  prevent  sudden  fluctuations  of  the  governor, 
a  second  rod  R^  operates  a  piston  in  a  cylinder  closed  at  both 
ends  and  filled  with  oil.     The  piston  consists  of  two  plates 
through  which  holes  are  drilled,  and  by  turning  the  plates 
one  way  or  the  other  they  can  be  adjusted  to  allow  more  or 
less  opening  through  the  holes.      This  adjustment  deter- 
mines the  freedom  with  which  the  oil  can  pass  from  one  side 
of  the  piston  to  the  other,  and,  hence,  the  freedom  with 
which  the  piston  can  move.     Other  constructions  are  also 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

« 

1672.  Fig.  477  shows  a  throttling  pendulum  governor 
used  to  regulate  an  engine  by  varying  the  pressure  of  the 
steam.  Af  is  a  part  of  the  frame  and  is  bored  for  a  bearing 
in  which  turns  a  hollow  spindle  driven  by  miter  gears. 
Inside  of  the  spindle  is  the  valve  stem,  the  lower  end  of  which 
can  be  seen.  The  balls  are  suspended  from  the  collar  C\ 
which  receives  its  motion  from  the  spindle,  and  the  arms  to 
which  the  balls  are  attached  are  in  the  form  of  bell-cranks 
with  their  upper  arms  extending  inwards  and  revolving  in  a 
groove  about  the  end  of  the  valve.  As  the  speed  increases 
the  balls  fly  out  and  the  upper  arms  of  the  bell-cranks  lower 
the  valve  stem,  thus  partially  closing  the  valve  and  shutting 
off  the  steam ;  with  a  decrease  of  speed  the  above  operation 
is  reversed.  A  cord  can  be  attached  to  the  lever  L  and 
carried  to  a  place  within  convenient  reach.  Then,  should 
the  governor  belt  run  off  or  break  and  the  engine  begin  to 
**race,"  by  pulling  the  cord  the  valve  stem  would  be  lowered 
and  the  engine  brought  to  normal  speed.  The  screw  If  is 
for  regulating  the  distance  the  spindle  can  be  lowered ;  that 
is,  it  fixes  the  lowest  speed  at  which  the  engine  can  run. 
The  governor  in  Fig.  477  is  a  Gardner  governor. 

1073.     The  height  of  a  pendulum  governor  varies  with 
the  speed,  and,  as  in  the  case    oi    the    simple    revolving 
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pendulum,  it  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  center 
of  the  governor  balls  and  their  equivalent  point  of  suspen- 
sion at  the  center  line,  or  h  in  Figs.  476  and  477.  It  is 
evident  that  the  height  at  which  the  balls  stand  at  any  par- 
ticular speed  determines  the  position  of  the  regulating 
device  for  that  speed,  as  the  rods  in  Fig.  476  or  the  valve 
stem  in  Fig.  479. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  throttling  governor  on  a 
steam  engine.  When  the  engine  is  running  'Might,"  with- 
out any  load,  the  governor  valve  will  be  open  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  steam  to  the  cylinder  at  the  pressure  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  engine  at  the  proper  speed.  When  the 
engine  is  running  '* loaded,"  however,  the  valve  must  be 
opened  wider.  Now,  this  variation  in  the  opening  of  the 
valve  can  be  caused  only  by  a  variation  in  the  height  of  the 
governor,  which,  in  turn,  is  due  to  a  change  in  speed.  Hence, 
the  governor  cannot  control  the  speed  except  within  certain 
limits,  which  manifestly  should  not  be  far  apart.  A  well- 
designed  engine  will  not  vary  more  than  two  per  cent, 
either  way  from  a  certain  mean  speed,  and  the  difference 
in  the  heights  of  the  governor  due  to  these  two  extremes  of 
speed  must  be  sufficient  to  move  the  throttle  valve  through 
its  full  range  of  action, 

1674.     To  show  clearly  what  may  be  expected  of  an 

ordinary  pendulum  governor,  Table  36  has  been  prepared. 

TABLE  36. 


Rev(>luii()n« 

Height  in  Inches. 

Variation  in 
Height,  Inches. 

200 

.882 

.035 

loO 

1.560 

.06 

100 

3.529 

.14 

50 

14.118 

.57 

In   the    second    column    the    approximate    heights    of  a 
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pendulum  governor  at  different  speeds  are  given,  computed 
by  the  formula 


A  = 


35,294 


In  the  third  column  the  variation  in  height  for  a  speed 
variation  of  2^  each  way,  or  a  total  variation  of  4j^  or  ^^  of 
the  mean  number  of  revolutions,  is  given. 

From  the  table  we  observe  that  at  high  speeds  the  heights 
and  variations  are  very  small.  Thus,  for  a  speed  of  200 
revolutions,  the  height  is  .882  inch,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  construct  the  governor.  At  100  revolutions  the  height 
would  be  3.529  inches.  In  this  case,  also,  there  would  be 
constructive  difficulties,  especially  if  the  governor  were  to 
be  like  Fig.  476.  The  allowable  variation  for  this  speed, 
moreover,  is  only  .14  inch,  a  very  small  amount  to  control 
the  working  of  a  cut-off  mechanism,  or  throttle  valve, 
throughout  its  whole  range  of  action. 


Xft: 


1675.     Welglited     Pendulum     Governor.  —  The 

weighted  pendulum  governor,  or  Por-  ^ 

ter  governor,  is  designed  to  run  at  an 
increased  height  for  a  given  speed,  and 
to  have  a  greater  variation  for  a  given 
variation  in  speed.  This  latter  is  called 
increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
governor;  a  governor,  for  example, 
whose  height  varies  one  inch  for  2}^ 
change  in  speed  is  more  sensitive  to 
that  change  than  one  whose  height 
varies  only  one-half  inch.  In  the  Por- 
ter governor,  the  counterpoise  weight 
is  free  to  revolve  and  slide  upon  the 
spindle  with  the  collar.  It,  therefore, 
adds  to  the  weight  of  the  balls  by  fall- 
ing down  through  the  links,  or  arms, 
but  does  not  add  to  their  centrifugal 
force,  the  result  being  that  the  height  of  the  governor  for 
any  speed  is  increased. 


FIO.  478. 
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1676.  In  Fig.  478  the  weight  of  the  ball  B  is  repre. 
sented  by  the  line  B  y^  and  its  centrifugal  force  hy  B  x. 
Suppose  the  effect  of  the  counterpoise  W  is  to  add  an 
additional  weight  ^  F  to  the  weight  of  the  balls.  The  arm 
will  then  have  a  direction  B  jsr,  and  the  height  of  the  gov- 
ernor will  be  H.  Let  B'=,y  B  and  y  Y'=>Wy  whence, 
B  Y  -=•  B  •\-  W,  Then,  taking  moments  about  O^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  simple  pendulum  governor,  we  have  for 
equilibrium 

in  which  W^=  entire  weight  of  counterpoise  and  B  =  weight 
of  one  ball. 

But  B  X  -=•  .00034  B  r  N^  (formula  for  centrifugal 
force). 

Hence,  {B+lV)r  =  .00034  B  r  N^  H,  or. 


(iiz),^. 


35,294(1+^) 

]^,     ^^  inches.  (159.) 

By  reference  to  formula  1 68,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
height  of  a  weighted  governor  equals  the  height  of  a  simple 

governor  multiplied  by  (l  +  "^)- 

It  follows  from  this,  moreover,  that  for  a  given  variation 
in  speed,  the  variation  in  height  will  be  correspondingly 
increased,  making  the  governor  more  sensitive. 

From  formula  159,  it  is  evident  that  adding  to  the 
weight  of  the  counterpoise  W  will  increase  the  height  of 
the  governor.  That  is,  the  balls  will  drop  lower,  and  the 
speed  of  the  motor  will  increase  until  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  balls  is  sufficient  to  restore  equilibrium  again.  We 
thus  have  a  method  of  increasinpf  or  diminishing  the  speed 
at  which  a  motor  will  run  by  adding  to  or  subtracting  from 
the  weight  of  the  counterpoise. 
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Spiinc  govemora  are  frequently  used  on 
throttling  engines  and 
other  motors  to  rcgu" 
late  the  opening  of  the 
valve.  They  are  simply 
pendulum  governors, 
with  springs  added  to 
resist  the  action  of  the 
centrifugal  force,  thus 
increasing  the  height 
and  sensitiveness  in 
the  same  way  that  the 
weight  operates  with 
the  Porter  governor. 
Fig.  470  shows  a  Pick- 
ering governor  with 
springs  s,  s  attached 
to  the  spindle  /  and 
bearing  against  the  gov- 
ernor arms.  This  gov- 
ernor has  been  pre- 
viously described  (see 
Art.  1290). 


TO  DESIGN  A  WEIGHTED  GOVERNOR. 

1678.  Designing  a  governor  consists  mainly  in  so  pro- 
portioning the  parts  that  the  forces  acting  will  balance.  It 
is  convenient  to  assume  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  as 
acting  at  the  points  B,  B'  in  Fig.  4Kn.  11'  is  the  counter- 
poise,  the  weight  of  which  is  represented  graphically  by  a  b. 
Completing  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  we  have  a  c  as  the 
pull  upon  the  lower  arm  /.  Laying  this  off  at  ]>  c'  and 
again  completing  the  parallelogram,  we  have  B  b'  as  the  re- 
sulting downward  pull  at  B.  If  the  upper  and  lower  arms 
are  equal  (when  continued  to  the  center  line)  as  in  the 
figure,  B  V  will  equal  a  b\  that  is,  the  effect  of  the  counter- 
poise acting  at  a  will  be  the  same  as  though  its  wci^fht  were 
transferred  to  each  ball,  making  'I  \V  when  acting  from  B 
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and  B',     If  the  upper  and  lower  arms  are  not  equal,  the 

value  of  B  b'  can  easily  be  found  by  drawing  Che  parallelo- 
grams.     In  what  follows  the  arms  will  be  considered  equal. 


FIO.  «D.  FIO.  «1. 

1679>  In  any  governor  the  weight  and  centrifugal 
force  of  the  arms  exert  an  influence  upon  its  action  that 
can  not  be  neglected.  The  effect  of  the  arms  is  the  same, 
however,  as  though  their  weights  were  concentrated  at 
their  centers  of  gravity,  as  at  D  and  E  in  Fig.  481.  Here 
there  are  four  weights  to  be  considered;  the  weight  of  the 
ball,  counterpoise,  and  the  two  arms,  which  we  will  call  B, 
IV,  D,  and  £,  respectively.  For  a  condition  of  equilibrium 
it  will  be  necessary  that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  these 
weights  about  O  shall  equal  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
the  centrifugal  forces  of  B,  D,  and  /;,  as  in  the  simple  case 
shown  in  Fig.  478.  The  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  weights 
is  evidently 

(^B+ir)r  +  Dm  +  E«.     (a) 

For  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  centrifugal  forces  we 
have,  from  the  formula  for  centrifugal  force,  .OOOZiDmJ^'  x 
+  .0003i  B  r  .V'  // +  .om:M  £  n  JV\r.  This,  reduced,  and 
with  the  dimensions  expressed  in  inches,  becomes 
.000028  N'{Dmx  + Br /i+£ii^).    (i) 
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For  equilibrium  to  exist  (a)  and  (d)  must  evidently  be 
equal  so  that 
{B+lV)r  +  Dfn+£  ft  =.00002SN*  {Dm  x  +  BrIf+£n:y). 

(160.) 

1G80*  We  have  seen  that  to  accomplish  regulation  the 
speed  of  the  governor  must  increase  or  decrease.  Suppose 
it  to  increase  above  mean  speed.  At  first  the  height  will 
not  change,  because  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  fric- 
tional  resistance  to  overcome.  When  the  speed  has  reached 
a  certain  point,  however,  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  balls 
and  arms  will  have  increased  enough  to  change  the  height, 
and  the  governor  will  regulate. 

In  ordinary  practice  it  will  be  safe  to  assume  a  variation 
cither  way  of  2^  of  the  mean  speed.  Now,  let  R  be  the 
resistance  in  pounds,  which  is  assumed  to  act  at  the  collar, 
A' the  mean  speed,  and  iV^  the  speed  just  as  the  resistance  is 
overcome.  Then,  the  governor  should  be  so  designed  that 
two  per  cent,  increase  of  the  mean  speed  will  produce  an 
increase  in  the  centrifugal  moments  in  (d)  sufficient  to 
balance  the  moment  of  the  resistance  R*^  which  is  R  r. 

Hence,  from  (i), 
.00002S  [{1.02 Ny  ^  N*]  {Dm X  +  B r  I/+  E ny)  =z  Rr,  or 

.00000114  N*{Dmx+BrI/+£nj^)=^Rr.     (161.) 

Finally,  by  transposing  160  and  161,  we  obtain  equa- 
tions for  determining  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  and 
balls,  as  follows: 

W=^l00002Blir*{Dmx  +  BrI/+£nj)^{/>V+nm+En)]. 

(162.) 

r, R Dfnx  +  £  ?iy  (ti\-\\ 

-^  -  Toooooiu^w'  ^^:s^       •        ^       ^^ 

1681*  The  process  is  now  to  first  draw  the  arms,  their 
spread,  and  the  height  to  be  taken,  of  proportions  suited  to 
the  size  of  the  engine,  or  taken  from  some  example  at  hand. 


*The  resistance  is  supposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  center  of  each 
ball  in  the  same  way  that  the  weight  of  the  counterpoise  was  treated. 
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Next,  compute  the  weights  and  centers  of  gravity  of  one 
upper  and  one  lower  arm,  as  in  Fig.  4S1,  taking  the  weights  in 
pounds,  and  dimensions  in  inches.  Referring  to  Fig.  481, 
suppose  they  are  found  to  be  as  follows: 

-r  =  5.  r  =  a 

H=10  11  =  4. 

J' =15.  Z>=6lb. 

;//  =  4.  ^  =  6  lb. 

Assuming  A'=  200  rev.  and  ^  =  5  lb.,  we  have  from  IBS, 

^^ 5 (6  X  4  X  5)  +  (6  X  4  X  15)  _ 

.00000114  X  10  X  200*  8  X  10 

4.96  lb. 

That  is,  each  ball  must  weigh  5  lb.,  nearly,  to  cause  the 
governor  to  operate  when  the  speed  has  varied  two  per 
cent. 

From  1629  we  have 
W  =  f       [.000028  X  200*  (6x4X6+5x8Xl0+Gx4X 
15)  -  (5  X  8  +  C  X  4  +  C  X  4)]  =  112.2  lb. 

W  should  include,  beside  the  coimterpoise,  all  the  dead 
weight  coming  on  the  collar.  Draw  the  counterpoise,  and 
find  whether  it  will  allow  the  desired  play  of  the  arms.  If 
not,  the  process  must  be  repeated  with  other  dimensions. 

1682.  When  the  governor  is  built  it  should  be  tested, 
owing  to  variations  that  will  exist  in  the  weights  and  sizes 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  resistance  R,  The  counter- 
poise should  be  a  little  too  large,  so  that  metal  can  be  turned 
off  for  adjustment,  and  the  balls  should  be  cast  hollow  and 
filled  with  lead  to  facilitate  adding  or  removing  weight. 


SHAFT    GOVERNORS. 

1683.     Modern  high-speed  engines,  in  which  slide  valves 

of  one  form  or  another  are  almost  invariably  employed,  are 
regulated  by  governors  that  act  upon  the  eccentrics  and 
vary  the  points  of  cut-off  according  to  methods  already 
described.  The  governor  is  placed  on  the  main  shaft  of  the 
engine,   from  which  it  derives   its   name.      It    consists   of 
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revolving  weights  whose  centrifugal  force  is  entirely  bal- 
anced by  springs. 

Three  different  shaft  governors  will  be  described,  each  of 
which  shifts  its  eccentric  in  a  different  way.  No  two  makers 
of  high-speed  engines  use  shaft  governors  exactly  alike ;  but 
if  the  principles  of  a  few  of  them  are  understood,  the  student 
should  have  no  difficulty  with  any. 

1684.  Buckeye  Engine  Governor. — The  Buckeye 
engine  has  a  special  form  of  hollow  slide  valve,  with  cut-off 
valve  inside,  and  is  regulated  by  a  governor  that  varies  the 
point  of  cut-off  by  changing  the  angle  of  advance.  The 
arrangement  for  effecting  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  4fi2.  A 
governor  wheel  for  supporting  the  parts  of  the  governor  is 


no.  401. 
keyed  to  the  shaft.  L,  L  are  two  arms  pivoted  to  two  arms 
of  the  wheels  at  a  and  a.  Two  links  /,  /  join  these  arms 
with  lugs  on  the  collar  A  C.  The  cut-off  eccentric  is  fast 
to  this  collar  and  is  loose  on  the  shaft,  while  the  eccentric 
for  the  main  valve  is  keyed  to  the  shaft.  Now,  as  the  speed 
increases  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  weights  11',  W 
increases,  causing  the  ends   of   the   arms  L,  L  to  fly  out 
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towards  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  the  eccentric  to  turn  on 
the  shaft.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the  weights  is  balanced 
by  the  tension  of  the  springs  S,  S. 

With  a  single-valve  engine  this  form  of  governor  could 
not  be  used,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  variation  of  the 
angle  of  advance  would  produce  too  great  a  variation  of 
the  lead.  But  in  the  Buckeye  engine,  the  admission 
of  the  steam  is  not  governed  by  the  cut-off  valve,  so  that 
in  this  case,  this  form  of  governor  is  as  good  as  any. 

1686.  Erie  Enfflne  Governor.  —  This  governor, 
shown  in  Fig.  483,  reg- 
ulates the  cut  -  off  by 
moving  the  eccentric 
across  the  shaft.  A 
frame  A  C  is  keyed  to 
the  shaft,  and  two  bell- 
crank  levers  L,  L,  piv- 
oted to  the  frame,  carry 
the  weights  W,  W  at 
one  end  and  at  the  other 
end  are  connected  with 
the  eccentric  in  the  man- 
ner shown.  As  the 
weights  fly  out,  the  ec- 
centric is  moved  down 
(in  the  figure),  the  angle 
of  advance  is  increased,  the  throw  of  the  eccentric  diminished 
and  the  cut-off  shortened.  The  spring  S,  by  being  com- 
pressed, resists  the  action  of  the  weights. 

It  will  be  well  til  n<itice  here  that  in  this  governor  the  ec- 
centric moves  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  center  line  OK 
of  the  crank,  Why  this  is  so  will  be  clear  upon  reference 
to  the  diagram  for  this  form  of  shifting  eccentric  in  Fig. 
401.  There  the  eccentric  is  supposed  to  move  in  the  line 
D  E  parallel  to  A  C.  But  A  C  \?,  the  line  from  which  the 
angle  of  advance  is  laid  off.  Hence,  as  when  no  rocker  is 
used,  the  angle  between  the  crank  and  eccentric  must  be 
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H'-J-the  angle  of  advance;  the  relative  position  of  the 
crank  must  be  at  right  angles  to  A  C  and  below  it,  or  at 
right  angles  to  line  D  E  in  which  the  eccentric  moves.  As 
the  Erie  engine  has  no  rocker,  the  relative  crank  and  eccen- 
tric positions  must  he  OR  and  O  E,  and  the  eccentric  moves 
at  right  angles  to  the  crank. 

1686.     Stralcbt-Llne  Enclne  Governor. — Fig.  484 


FlO.  Wl. 

shows  the  principle  of  the  governor  used  on  the  Straight- 
Line  engine.  The  eccentric  is  on  a  plate  A  C,  pivoted  at  a. 
As  the  weight  W  flies  out,  the  eccentric  is  shifted  about  the 
center  a,  the  links  /,  /  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow 
and  compressing  the  flat  spring  S.  In  this  case  the  gov- 
ernor is  attached  directly  to  one  of  the  fly-wheels  of  the 
engine. 


MACHINE  DESIGN. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


THE   DESIGN   OF   DETAILS. 

1 901  •  Rules  and  formulas  for  designing  many  of  the  most 
common  details  of  machines  are  given  in  the  following 
pages.  In  some  cases  these  rules  are  based  on  consider- 
ations of  strength,  as  developed  in  the  subject  of  Strength 
of  Materials;  in  others,  the  wear  to  which  the  parts  are 
to  be  subjected  has  been  the  principal  element  in  determin- 
ing the  given  proportions.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
practice  of  successful  designers  has  been  followed  in  prefer- 
ence to  mere  theoretical  principles. 

1902.  The  first  work  a  young  designer  is  called  upon 
to  do  is  usually  that  of  making  drawings  of  details  of 
machines,  the  general  plans  of  which  have  been  developed 
by  his  superiors.  He  will  be  given  the  leading  dimensions 
of  these  details,  and  will  be  required  to  make  a  drawing  from 
which  the  pattern-makers,  blacksmiths,  and  machinists  can 
finish  them  ready  for  their  places  in  the  completed  machine. 

1903.  In  most  shops  such  parts  as  bolts,  nuts,  screws, 
pipe  fittings,  etc.,  and  often  other  simple  parts  of  machines, 
are  bought  from  factories,  where  they  are  made  in  large 
quantities  by  special  machinery.  If  the  shop  is  a  large  one, 
there  may  be  a  separate  department  where  these  parts  are 
made  according  to  fixed  standards.  The  designer  should 
know  what  the  practice  of  the  shop  in  this  regard  is,  and  in 
all  cases  make  his  details  to  conform  with  these  standards. 
He  should  also  know  the  kind  of  material  available,  the 
methods  employed  by  the  shop  in  working  this  material,  and 
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the  capacity  and  principal  dimensions  of  the  tools  and  ap- 
pliances for  doing  the  work,  in  order  that  the  detail  as 
designed  may  be  built  in  the  most  economical  manner. 
When  designing  a  machine  part  it  is  well  to  keep  the  proc- 
esses that  will  be  used  in  making  it  in  mind;  this  will  often 
prevent  constructions  that  would  be  very  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive if  built  with  the  machinery  in  use  in  the  shop  for 
which  the  design  is  made. 

1904.  In  making  designs  of  details  it  is  always  advis- 
able to  draw  them  to  as  large  a  scale  as  can  be  used  con- 
veniently. The  scales  commonly  used  for  small  details  are 
full  size ;  and  for  larger  ones  6  inches,  3  inches,  or  1^  inches 
=  1  foot  may  be  used.  A  scale  of  4  inches  or  2  inches  =  1 
foot  should  never  be  used  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

1905.  Remember  that  the  object  of  a  detail  drawing  of 
a  machine  part  is  to  show  the  workman  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner  how  the  part  is  to  be  made  and  finished,  so 
that  it  will  take  its  proper  place  in  the  completed  machine 
and  do  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  designer 
must,  therefore,  be  very  careful  to  make  the  drawing  show 
the  form  and  dimensions  of  each  portion  as  clearly  as  possi- 
ble; the  drawing  should  also  show  plainly  the  kind  and 
quality  of  material  to  be  used,  and  the  finish,  if  any,  to  be 
given  the  different  surfaces.  Use  sections  wherever  the 
general  views  do  not  show  the  form  with  perfect  clearness. 

It  is  well  for  a  designer  to  imagine  himself  in  the  position 
of  a  man  in  the  shop  who  knows  nothing  of  the  machine, 
and  study  his  drawing  carefully  to  see  if  anything  can  pos- 
sibly be  lacking  that  will  be  required  to  make  the  ideas  he 
wants  carried  out  perfectly  clear. 

1906.  Ordinary  dimensions  are  expressed  in  feet  and 

inches,  and  the  fractions  ^,  :J-,  ^,  -j^jr,  etc.,  of  an  inch.  Never 
use  the  fractions  J,  -^,  or  -J  in  dimensions,  as  the  scales  which 
mechanics  use  are  not  divided  in  these  fractions.  The  most 
common  scales  in  use  by  mechanics  for  ordinary  work  are 
two-foot  rules  divided  into  inches,  numbering  from  1  to  24: 
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for  this  reason  many  draftsmen  give  all  dimensions  less  than 
two  feet  in  inches  and  fractions  of  an  inch,  and  dimensions 
greater  than  two  feet  in  feet,  inches,  and  fractions  of  an 
inch. 

Unless  great  accuracy  is  required,  decimals  are  never  used 
in  giving  dimensions.  If  decimal  values  are  obtained  from 
the  calculations  they  are  expressed  in  the  nearest  ^,  ^^,  or  ^ 
of  an  inch,  according  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  required. 
In  particular  cases,  where  extreme  accuracy  is  needed,  the 
dimensions  may  be  expressed  in  decimals;  as,  for  example, 
the  pitch  of  gear  teeth. 

THE   GENERAX   DESIGN    OF   A   MACHINE. 

1907.  The  methods  to  be  employed  in  the  general 
design  of  a  machine  will  vary  so  much  with  different  con- 
ditions that  no  fixed  rules  or  methods  of  procedure  can  be 
given.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  work  the  machine  must  do,  together  with  its  location 
and  surroundings  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  must  do 
its  work.  Keeping  these  in  mind,  the  designer  must  apply 
his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  applied  mechanics, 
strength  of  materials,  and  the  design  and  construction  of 
details,  in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  the  desired  end  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  manner  consistent  with  the  con- 
ditions imposed. 

All  machines  consist  of  different  combinations  of  a  few 
simple  principles;  and,  in  order  to  be  succ  essful,  the  designer 
must  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  principles 
and  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other.  A  study  of 
machines  that  have  been  built  for  similar  work  is  of  great 
assistance  in  suggesting  ideas  for  the  new  machine. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  more  or  less 
complete  drawings  of  a  number  of  different  plans,  before  a 
satisfactory  result  will  be  obtained.  A  combination  that 
appears  feasible  at  first  will  be  found  to  be  imi)racti- 
cable  when  drawn  out  in  detail,  and  the  parts  [)ropor 
tioned  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  strength.  In  other  cases 
the  motion  of  some  part  may  be  found  to  be  limited  in  such 
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a  way  as  to  interfere  with  the  proper  working  of  the 
machine.  The  difficulty  or  expense  of  manufacture  may 
also  make  some  otherwise  good  design  impracticable. 

1908.  In  all  work,  whether  designing  details  or  more 
complicated  combinations,  keep  all  calculations,  notes,  and 
sketches  in  such  a  form  that  they  can  be  preserved  for 
future  reference.  Date  these  notes  and  give  them  such 
titles  as  will  be  required  to  make  their  purpose  perfectly 
clear.  In  this  way  ideas  that  may  be  impracticable  for  the 
particular  case  for  which  they  were  originally  developed  can 
be  kept  for  a  possible  future  use ;  and  the  results  of  many 
hours  spent  in  calculation  will  be  preserved  so  as  to  make  a 
repetition  unnecessary.  Some  engineering  establishments 
provide  their  draftsmen  with  books  made  of  manila  paper 
bound  in  board  covers;  and  all  calculations,  notes,  and 
sketches  are  made  in  these  books  instead  of  on  loose  sheets 
of  paper  that  will  soon  be  lost. 

1909.  The  following  practical  rules  are  often  neglected 
by  inexperienced  designers : 

Make  all  parts  that  are  subject  to  wear  or  breakage  acces- 
sible for  the  purpose  of  inspect io7i^  repairs^  or  renewal. 

Provide  means  for  adjusting  all  parts  tfiat  are  subject  to 
wear. 

Make  careful  provision  for  lubrication. 

Use  links  and  rotaiiftg  pieces  for  guiding  motion  in 
preference  to  slides. 

Use  cranks^  levers^  belts,  and  gear-ivheels  for  transmitting 
motion  in  prcfcreucc  to  cams,  scrczi's,  or  ivorm-wheels. 

Wherever  possible,  make  the  motion  of  all  parts  positive ; 
that  is,  avoid  the  use  of  weights  or  springs  for  p>roducing 
motion. 

Use  through  bolts  or  T  head  bolts  instead  of  tap  bolts  or 
studs,  wherever  it  can  be  done. 

1910.  Dcsi<i^ners  are  often  required  to  furnish  an  esti- 
mate of  the  weight  and  cost  of  a  machine  from  the  draw- 
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ings.    This  is  done  in  the  following  manner:     The  volume 
of  the -different  details  is  estimated  by  means  of  the  princi- 
ples of  mensuration ;  the  weight  can  then  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  volume  of  each  piece  by  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  unit  of  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  given 
in  a  table   of   specific   gravities.     When   the   weights   are 
known,  the  cost  of  the  material  is  easily  found  from  the 
known  market  values.     The  time  that  will  be  required  for 
fitting  and  finishing  the  different  pieces  is  then  estimated 
and  charged  for  according  to  the  rates  paid  for  that  work. 
In  this  way  the  cost  of  the  machine  may  be  estimated  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  that  will  depend  on  the  knowledge  the 
estimator  has  of  the  time  required  to  do  different  kinds  of 
work  in  the  shops,  and  his  skill   in   making  approximate 
calculations  of  the  volumes  of  irregular-shaped  bodies. 


MATERIALS  USED  IN  MACHINE 

CONSTRUCTION. 

191  !•  Cast  Iron. — This  metal,  which  has  already 
been  briefly  referred  to  in  Art.  1332»  etc.,  is  used  very 
largely  in  the  construction  of  machine  parts,  particularly 
those  that  must  be  massive ;  for  example,  the  frames  and 
beds  of  engines,  lathes,  planers,  etc.  It  is  not  well  suited 
for  parts  subjected  to  shocks  or  for  parts  requiring  strength 
and  elasticity. 

The  great  advantage  of  cast  iron  is  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  given  any  desired  form.  Shapes  that  could  not 
possibly  be  forged  from  wrought  iron  may  be  cast  with 
comparative  ease.  The  operation  of  casting  is  as  follows: 
A  pattern  is  first  made  of  the  exact  shape  of  the  required 
part;  this  pattern  is  usually  made  of  pine,  though  metal  is 
sometimes  used  when  the  castings  are  small  and  a  great 
number  are  to  be  made.  The  pattern  is  placed  in  a  bed  of 
sand  or  loam,  in  which  it  leaves,  after  being  removed,  an 
impression  or  cavity  called  the  mold.  The  melted  metal  is 
poured  into  the  mold,  and,  after  cooling,  the  casting  is  with- 
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drawn  and  finished  to  the  required  dimensions.  Cast  iron 
contracts  in  cooling  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  per  foot  in 
each  direction;  on  account  of  this  contraction,  commonly 
called  the  sfirlnkase,  the  pattern  must  be  made  that 
much  larger  than  .the  required  casting.  In  practice  this  is 
always  done  by  using  a  stirink  rule  in  constructing  the 
pattern.  The  shrink  rule  is  about  i"  longer  per  foot  than 
the  standard  rule. 

1912.  A  serious  difficulty  experienced  in  the  use  of 
cast  iron  is  its  liability  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  internal 
stress,  on  account  of  inequality  of  cooling  after  being 
poured  into  the  mold.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that  the 
amount  of  contraction  depends  upon  the  size  and  thickness 
of  the  casting.  In  general,  thick  and  heavy  parts  con- 
tract more  than  thin  ones;  consequently,  a  casting  com- 
posed of  both  thick  and  thin  parts  will  sometimes  differ 
from  the  form  desired.  Again,  one  part  of  a  casting  may 
cool  and  solidify  while  another  part  is  still  in  a  molten  con- 
dition. The  contraction  of 
the  latter  must,  therefore, 
strain  the  part  already  solidi- 
fied. The  casting  is  thus 
thrown  into  a  state  of  internal 
stress  which  must  to  some 
degree  reduce  its  effective 
strength. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  a  pulley.     When  the  rim 
^'^^'"  ^^~-  is  thin,  but  rigid,  it  is  liable 

to  contract  and  solidify  first,  and  the  subsequent  contraction 
of  the  arm  may  induce  a  fracture,  as  shown  at  ^,  Fig.  592. 
If,  however,  the  arms  set  first,  the  subsequent  contraction 
of  the  rim  may  cause  a  fracture,  as  shown  at  b. 

1913.  When  pulleys  arc  cast  with  thin  rims  which 
are  not  rigid,  the  casting  often  takes  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  593.  The  rim  is  drawn  in  at  the  points  where 
it  joins  the  arms,  because  the  arms  solidify  and  contract 
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after  the  rim  has   set,   and    the    latter,   not   being   Huffi- 

ciently  rigid  to  withstand 

the  pull  of  the  arms,  is 

distorted. 
These  internal  stresses 

make  cast  iron  an  unre- 
liable material  for  the 
construction  of  parts  re- 
quiring strength;  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  the 
designer  to  prevent  these 
■tresses  as  far  as  may  be 
by  making  all  parts  that 
arc  to  be  cast  as  uniform 
in  thickness  as  possible, 
and  avoid  having  a  large  ""  ^ 

boss,  or  hub,  appear  in  a  comparatively  thin  part,  or  hav- 
iog  a  very  thick  part  meet  a  very  thin  one. 

1914.     It  is  found  that,   in  cooling,   the  iron   crystals 
arrange  themselves  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the 


casting.  For  this  reason  an  inside  anjjlc  («,  Fig.  !>m)  is  a 
source  of  weakness,  the  casting;  liavinj^  a  tundvncy  to  brfak 
through  the  line  m  n.  Such  cohhts  sIkhiUI  be  nmndcil,  ;is 
shown  at  b.  Fig.  594,  in  which  case  the  crystalline  arrange- 
ment renders  the  casting  much  stronger. 
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1915.  Cbllled  castinss  are  made  by  lining  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  mold  with  cast  iron  which  is  protected  by  a 
thin  coating  of  loam.  The  cast-iron  lining  is  a  good  con« 
ductor  of  heat,  and  the  molten  iron  is  thus  cooled  off  quickly, 
or  chilled.  The  sudden  cooling  of  the  casting  prevents  the 
carbon  from  separating  from  the  iron  with  which  it  is  in 
chemical  combination,  and  as  a  result  the  portion  of  the 
casting  which  is  chilled  is  of  white,  hard  iron.  Usually,  the 
chilling  extends  to  the  depth  of  from  ^  to  f  inch ;  the  interior 
of  the  casting  is  of  soft,  gray  cast  iron,  which  is  best  for 
resisting  shocks,  while  the  chilled  surface  is  very  hard  and 
durable. 

For  malleable  cast  iron  see  Art.  1 337. 

1916.  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel. — The  leading  prop- 
erties of  these  metals  have  already  been  given.  They  are 
used  for  parts  of  machines  requiring  strength  and  elasticity, 
such  as  shafts,  bolts,  piston  rods,  and  connecting-rods  of 
engines,  etc. 

Wrought  iron  or  steel  machine  parts  are  forged  or  rolled 
to  approximately  the  required  shape,  and  then  finished  upon 
the  lathe,  planer,  or  other  tool.  Parts  may  also  be  cast  of 
steel  the  same  as  cast  iron.  When  so  made  they  are  called 
steel  castings. 

1917.  Copper. — This  metal  is  used  principally  for 
making  tubes,  steam  pipes,  expansion  joints,  and  similar 
details,  for  condensers,  boilers,  engines,  etc.  It  can  be 
hammered  or  rolled  into  sheets  or  drawn  into  wire;  it  may 
be  cast  or  forged,  but  can  not  be  welded.  The  tenacity  of 
cast  copi)cr  is  about  21,000  11).  per  square  inch;  of  forged 
copper,  about  1)0, 000  lb.  per  square  inch.  The  tenacity  of 
copper  may  be  increased  by  hammering,  wire-drawing,  or 
rolling,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  hard  and  brittle. 
The  toughness  may  be  restored  by  annealing. 

1918.  Bronze,  or  Gun-Metal. — This  is  an  alloy 
composed  of  copper  and  tin,  in  the  proportion  of  90  parts 
of  copj)er  to  10  j)arts  of  tin.  The  metal  has  a  tenacity  of 
about  35,000  lb.  per  square  inch.     It  is  largely  used  for  the 
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bearings  of  rotating  machine  parts.  The  bronze  being  softer 
than  the  iron  wears  more  rapidly,  and  thus  lengthens  the 
life  of  the  rotating  part.  The  hardness  of  the  bronze  may 
be  increased  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  tin;  for 
bearings  required  to  sustain  a  great  pressure  the  bronze  may 
be  composed  of  8G  parts  of  copper  to  14  parts  of  tin.  A  very 
soft  bronze  is  composed  of  92  parts  of  copper  and  8  parts  of 
tin.  This  quality  of  bronze  is  used  for  making  gear-wheels 
which  are  subjected  to  severe  shocks. 

1919.  Pliosplior-Broiize. — This  is  made  by  alloying 
ordinary  bronze  with  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
It  is  now  being  largely  used  instead  of  ordinary  bronze,  and 
is  also  employed  in  place  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  construc- 
tion of  propeller  blades,  pump  rods,  etc.  The  softer  phos- 
phor-bronze has  a  tensile  strength  of  about  45,000  lb.  per 
square  inch ;  the  hardest  varieties  may  have  a  tenacity  as 
high  as  65,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  while  hard,  unannealed 
wire  has,  in  some  cases,  a  tenacity  of  140,000  lb.  per  square 
inch. 

1 920*  Mansanese-Bronze. — This  is  also  called  white 
bronze,  and  is  an  alloy  of  ordinary  bronze  and  ferroman- 
ganese.  It  is  equal  in  strength  and  toughness  to  mild  steel, 
and  may  be  forged  into  nuts,  bolts,  rods,  etc.  It  resists  the 
corroding  action  of  sea  water,  and  is,  therefore,  much  used 
for  propellers.  Both  manganese-bronze  and  phosphor- 
bronze  are  largely  used  in  marine  work. 

1921*  Brass. — Brass  is  composed  of  copper  and  zinc 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
latter.  Its  tenacity  is  about  25,000  lb.  per  square  incli. 
Brass  is  used  for  condenser  tubes  and  for  various  fittings, 
such  as  valves,  cocks,  etc. 

1922*  "Wood. — This  material  is  used  to  a  limited 
extent  in  machine  construction;  for  example,  oak  and 
lignum-vitae  are  sometimes  used  for  bearings;  beech  and 
hornbeam  for  cogs  of  mortise  wheels;  pine,  cherry,  and 
mahogany  for  patterns. 
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FASTENINGS. 


SCREWS.    BOLTS,    AND    NUTS. 

1923.  Screws  are  used  in  machine  construction  for 
three  different  purposes: 

1.  As  a  fastening  for  clamping  or  joining  parts  together. 
3.  For  the  transmission  of  motion.  3.  For  producing  pres- 
sure.    Screws  used  as  fastenings  are  called  bolts. 


triangular  c 


FORMS    OP    SCREW    XHRBAD8. 

1924.  Tbe  V  Thread. — Screw  threads  are  usually 
square  in  section,  the  triangular  form  being 
best  for  bolts,  and  the  square  form  best 
for  screws  transmitting  motion.  The 
Seller's  triangular  or  V  tbread. 
commonly  called  the  Afnerlcan  thread. 
or  United  States  standard,  which  is 
used  in  the  United  States,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  595.  Fig,  596  is  an  enlarged  section 
of  the  thread. 


FIO,  690. 


The  angle  between  the  sides  of  the  thread  is  60".  The 
distance/  from  one  tlirt-ad  to  the  next  is  called  the  pitch 
of  the  screw.  As  shown  in  the  fijjure,  a  section  of  a  single 
thread  is  an  equilmeral  triiingjc,  tJie  altitude  of  which  is  /; 
to  form  the  United  States  standard  thread  ^  the  altitude 
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of  the  triangle  is  cut  off  from  the  apex,  and  the  angle  at  the 

root  is  filled  in  to  a  like  depth.     Hence,  the  real  depth  of 

the  thread,   /j,   is  }  the   altitude  of  the  triangle;  that  is, 

/,  =  }/. 

But     /=/  cos  30**  =  .866/; 

hence,  /,  =  }/  =  .G5/.     (207.) 

1925*  V  threads  are  sometimes  cut  without  the  flat  top 
and  bottom,  the  section  being  a  full  equilateral  triangle ;  in 
this  case  they  are  commonly  called  sliarp  V  threads. 

1926*  The  pitch  of  the  thread  depends  upon  the  diam- 
eter of  the  bolt;  it  may  be  obtained  approximately  by  the 
following  formula,  in  which  d  represents  the  diameter  of 
the  bolt: 

/  =  .24  /^+7625  -  .  175^  (208.) 

The  diameter  d^  at  the  root  of  the  thread  may  be  found 
by  the  following  formula : 

d^  =  d-%  /,  =d-  1.3/.         (209.) 
The  diameter  d^  must  always  be  used  in  calculating  the 

strength  of  a  bolt. 
Letting  n  represent  the  number  of  threads  per  inch  in  a 

screw,  we  have 

nz=l  (210.) 

1  y 

Consequently,  d^=zd '- — .  (211.) 

Example. — The  external  diameter  of  a  bolt  is  If  inches.  Find  the 
pitch,  the  number  of  threads  per  inch,  the  depth  of  thready  and  the 
diameter  of  bolt  at  root  of  thread. 

Solution. —    

/  =  .04  |/ 1.875+625  -  .175'  =  .164'. 

#f  =  -2  =    ^oA  =  6,  nearly.     Use  6  threads  per  inch,  then,  p  = 
P       .1d4 

I  =  .167'.     Ans. 

/,  =  .65/  =  .65  X  .167  =  W'.  nearly.     Ans. 
di  =  d'-2  /i  =  1|- A=  1«V-     Ans. 
Table  43  gives  the  number  of  threads  per  inch,  diameter 
of  bolt  at  root  of  thread,  and  effective  area  of  bolt  at  root  of 
thread,  United  States  standard  sizes: 
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TABLE    43. 


liameter  of 
Screw  in 
Inches. 

Number  of        { 
Threads 
per  Inch. 

Diameter  at 

Bottom  of 

Threads  in 

Inches. 

Area  at 

Bottom  of 

Threads  in 

Square  Inches. 

tf. 

0. 

Iff 

«. 

i 

20 

.185 

.0269 

A 

18 

.240 

.0452 

f 

16 

.294 

.0679 

A 

14 

.345 

.0935 

i 

13 

.400 

.1257 

A 

12 

.454 

.1619 

f 

11 

.507 

.2019 

i 

10 

.620 

.8019 

i 

9 

.731 

.4197 

1 

8 

.838 

.5515 

li 

7 

.939 

.6925 

li 

7 

1.064 

.8893 

u 

6 

1.158 

1.0582 

li 

6 

1.283 

1.2928 

1* 

5i 

1.389 

1.5163 

It 

5 

1.490 

1.7437 

1* 

5 

1.615 

2.0485 

s 

■H 

1.711 

2.2993 

2i 

44 

1.961 

3.0203 

2* 

4 

2.175 

3.7154 

2i 

4 

2.425 

4.6186 

8 

3i 

2.629 

5.4284 

8i 

81 

2.879 

6.5099 

8i 

8i 

3.100 

7.5477 

81 

3 

3.317 

8.6414 

4 

8 

3.567 

9.9930 

4i 

2i 

3.798 

11.3292 

*i 

21 

4.027 

12.7366 

4} 

2| 

4.255 

14-2197 

6 

2} 

4.480 

15.7633 

6i 

2i 

4.730 

17.5717 

IH 

2» 

4. 953 

19.2676 

51 

2J 

5. 003 

21.2617 

6 

2i 

5.423 

23.0978 
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1927.     Tbc  Square  Thread. — In  Fig.  597  is  shown  a 

screw  with  a  square  tbreadi  and  in  Fig.  508  an  enlarged 
section  of  the  thread.  As  the  name  im- 
plies, the  section  of  the  thread  is  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  is  one-half  the  pitch. 

The  pitch  of  the  square  thread  is  usually 
taken  double  that  of  the  triangular  thread 

[*— — y — A 


rUMMM 


Fig.  tm.  Fig.  G». 

for  the  same  diameter  of  bolt ;  for  example,  the  pitch  of  a 
square  thread  on  a  Z-inch  bolt  or  rod  is  ^  inch.  Approxi- 
mately, the  pitch  is  \  the  diameter  of  the  screw ;  that  is, 

^  S  A. 


Hence,  (/,  =-;  li 
Also,  /  =  4  = 


10 


(212.) 
(213.) 

(214.) 


The  edges  of  the  threads  should  be  very  slightly  rounded 
off  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  ace idt-n tally  flattened, 
which  would  cause  a  nut  to  bind  upon  the  thread  of  the 
screw.  When  this  rounding  off  is  carried  far  enough,  the 
thread  takes  the  form  shown  in  Fig,  5!i'.t,  This  thread  is 
especially  adapted  to  withstand  rough  usage. 

192S.  The  modification  of  the  square  thread,  shown  in 
Fig.  600,  is  frequently  used  for  the  load  screws  of  lathes. 
The  section  of  the  thread,  instead  <if  being  square,  tapers 
slightly  from  root  to  point.  This  taper  is  given  not  only 
because  a  thread  of  this  form  is  much  easier  to  cut  than  the 
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square  thread,  but  because  it  enables  the  nut,  which  is  made 

lili  Alii 

Fig.  tm.  Fio.  too. 

in  two  parts,  to  readily  engage  or  disengage  with  the  screw. 

1929.  The  trapezoidal 
screiv  thread  is  shown  in  Fig. 
COl.  One  face  of  the  thread  is 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
screw,  and  the  other  is  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  45°.  From  the  construc- 
tion of  the  figure  it  is  evident  that 
/=/,  the  pitch.  To  form  the  actual 
thread  an  amount  equal  to  ^/  is  cut 
off  from  top  and  bottom  of  the  tri- 
angle ;  hence,  the  real  depth  /,  is  J  t. 

When  this  thread  is  used,  it  is  gen- 
erally for  communicating  motion, 
or  where  great  resistance  without 
any  bursting  tendency  is  required.  tuo  aoi. 

The  usual  dimensions  are  given  by  the  following  formulas, 
in  which  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  before : 


For  example 
be  li-  inches,  th' 
'2  X  U 


'.  =  u,  =  ¥-  <2>«-) 

supposing   the  diameter  of  the  screw  to 
pitch  df  a  trapezoidal  thread  is/=— = 


1      1 


';    the   number   of  threads  per  inch  is 
5,  and  the  depth  of  the  thread  is  /,  =—  =  |l  =  ■  15'. 

1930.     The  relative  advantages  of  the  various  forms  of 
screw   threads  may  be   shown   by  a  consideration  of   the 
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forces  acting  on  the  thread.  Usually  the  load  on  a  bolt  or 
screw  acts  in  the  direction  of  its  axis;  that  is,  a  bolt  used 
as  a  fastening  is  in  tension,  while  a  screw  used  to  produce 
pressure  is  in  compression.  In  either  case  the  load  is  carried 
by  the  reaction  between"  the  surface  of  the  thread  of  the 
screw  and  the  surface  of  the  thread  in  the  nut.  Suppose,  in 
Fig.  C02,  the  load  to  be  upon  the  side  m  I  of  the  thread,  and 
let  the  reaction  of  the  thread  at  the  ^  ^ 
point  A  be  represented  by  R,  which 
must,  of  course,  be  perpendicular  to 
M  I.     This  reaction  R  may  be  resolved 

into  two  forces,  one,  P,  parallel  to  the        i 

axis  of  the  bolt,  and  the  other,  Q,  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis.  Then,  /*  repre- 
sents the  portion  of  the  load  carried  by 
the  surface  A  of  the  screw,  while  the 
force  Q  tends  to  burst  the  nut.     Now,  __ 

for  a  given  load  the  force  P  will  remain 
the  same  whatever  the  angle  of  the  thread  may  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  forces  Q  and  R  will  increase  as  the  angle 
ntlii  decreases.  The  friction  between  two  surfaces  is  pro- 
portional to  the  perpendicular  pressure  between  them. 
Consequently,  the  greater  the  angle  of  a  screw  thread,  the 
greater  is  the  friction  between  the  bolt  and  nut,  and  also  the 
greater  is  the  force  tending  to  burst  the  nut. 

In  the  case  of  the  square  thread,  the  angle  between  the 
sides  is  zero,  and  hence  there  is  no  force  tending  to  burst 
the  nut.  The  reaction  R  becomes  equal  to  the  luad  /'; 
therefore,  the  friction  of  a  square  thread  is  less  than  that  of 
a  triangular  thread.  On  the  other  hand,  the  triangular 
thread  is  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  a  square  thread.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  COS,  the  shearing  surface  of  a  single  triangular 
thread  is  t(/,  X  distance  nl,  or  ^d,p,  nearly,  while  it  will  be 
seen  by  referring  to  Fig.  508  that  the  shearing  surface  of  a 

single  square  thread  is  k  i/,  x  kP  '='-'%■ 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  triangular  thread  is  better  for 
fastenings,  and  the  square  thread  for  transmitting  motion. 
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The  trapezoidal  thread  combines  the  good  features       ^^ 
both  the  triangular  and  the  square  threads.     It  has  t  '^M^^ 
same  shearing  section  as  the  former,  and  the  same  fricti^^^'^ 
as  the  latter.     In  this  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  u. 
the  screw  so  that  the  pressure  comes  on  the  flat  side  of 
thread,  for  if  it  is  put  upon  the  inclined  side  the  frictiox^^ 
and  bursting  force  on  the  nut  are  both  greater  than  for  « 
60^  triangular   thread.     The  trapezoidal  thread  is  used  in 
the  breech  mechanism  of  large  guns. 

In  England  the  Whiti^vortli  system  of  triangular 
threads  is  in  use.  The  angle  of  the  Whitworth  thread  is 
55®  and  the  point  is  rounded  instead  of  being  cut  flat. 

1931.  Multiple  -  Threaded  Screws.^— It  is  plain 
that  a  nut  will  advance  a  distance  equal  to  the  pitch  of  the 
thread  for  each  revolution  of  the  screw.  When  a  screw  is 
used  to  transmit  motion,  it  is  often  desirable  to  have  the 
nut  advance  a  considerable  distance  for  one  revolution,  and 
this  may  necessitate  a  pitch  altogether  too  large  for  the 
diameter  of  the  screw.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  cutting 
two  or  more  parallel  threads,  each  having  the  same  pitch. 

These  screws  are  termed  multiple-threaded  screws; 
when  the  screw  has  two  threads,  it  is  called  a  double- 
threaded  screw;  when  it  has  three  threads,  a  triple- 
threaded  screw,  and  when  it  has  four  threads,  a 
quadruple-threaded  screw. 

In  Fig.  G03  is  shown  a  single  square-threaded  screw,  and 
in   Fig.   604  a  double   square-threaded   screw,  both  screws 

having  the  same 
diameter  and  pitch. 
It  is  apparent  that 
the  root  diameter  of 
the  double-threaded 
screw  is  much  larger 
than  that  of  the 
single-threaded  one; 
it  is,  consequently, 
stronger,  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  pre- 


Fig.  603. 


Fig.  601. 
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■ 

ferred.  The  distance  (/„  Fig.  G04)  between  two  consecutive 
threads oi  a  multiple-threaded  screw  is  equal  to  the  pitch/, 
divided  by  the  number  of  threads  (ti,  3,  or  4,  according  to 
whether  the  screw  is  double,  triple,  or  quadruple-threaded), 
and  is  called  the  divided  pitch  of  the  thread. 
The  dimensions  of  the  thread  are  based  upon  this  divided 

pitch;  that  is,  /  =  ^.     Besides  being  stronger  for  the  same 

pitch  than  the  single  thread,  the  multiple  thread  has  the 
advantage  of  having  a  greater  wearing  surface  than  the 
single  thread. 

1932.  Gas-Pipe  Tlireads. — The  rules  for  the  pitches 
and  depth  of  screw  threads  do  not  apply  to  gas-pipe  threads, 
since  the  calculated  depth  of  the  thread  would  in  that  case 
be  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  pipe. 
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The   following  table  gives  the   standard  dimensions 
steam,  gas,  and  water  pipes : 

TABLE   44. 


Nominal 
Diameter 
in  Inches. 


i 
i 
I 
i 
i 
1 


Thickness 
in  Inches. 


.068 
.088 
.091 
.109 
.113 
.134 
.140 
.145 


2 

.154 

H 

.204 

3 

.217 

H 

.226 

4 

.237 

H 

.247 

5 

.259 

6 

.280 

7 

.301 

8 

.322 

9 

.344 

10 

.306 

Actual 

Internal 

Diameter 

in  Inches. 


.270 

.364 

.494 

.623 

.824 

1.048 

1.380 

1.611 

2.067 

2.468 

3.061 

3.548 

4.026 

4.508 

5.045 

6.065 

7.023 

7.982 

9.001 

10.019 


Actual 

External 

Diameter 

in  Inches. 


.405 

.540 

.675 

.840 

1.050 

1.315 

1.660 

1.900 

2.375 

2.875 

3.500 

4.000 

4.500 

5.000 

5.563 

6.625 

7.625 

8.625 

9.688 

10.750 


Threads 
per  Inch. 


27 

18 

18 

14. 

14 

11* 
Hi 

Hi 
iH 

8 


Htch  of 
Threads. 


.037 
.056 
.056 
.071 
.071 
.087 
.087 
.087 
.087 
.125 


8 

.125 

8 

.125 

8 

.125 

8 

.125 

8 

.125 

8 

.125 

8 

.125 

8 

.125 

8 

.125 

8 

.125 

1933.  Threads  may  be  right-handed  or  left-handed. 
To  determine  whether  a  screw  is  right  or  left-handed,  hold 
it  so  that  its  axis  will  be  horizontal;  if  the  slope  of  the 
thread  (from  top  to  bottom)  is  from  left  to  right,  it  is  right- 
handed;  otherwise  the  thread  is  left-handed.  For  nuts  the 
above  rule  should  be  reversed.  The  threads  of  screws  for 
general  use  are  right-handed,  and  are  so  shown  in  the  pre- 
vious figures.  Screws  having  left-handed  threads  are  made 
only  for  special  purposes. 
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STRBNGTH  OF  8CR£W  BOLTS. 

1934.    Usually  the  stress  on  a  bolt  acts  in  the  direction 
of  its  axis;  that  is,  the  bolt  is  in  tension. 

Let  IV  =  load  on  bolt  in  pounds ; 

St=:  safe  working  stress  in  pounds  per  square  inch ; 
a  —  area  of  cross-section  of  bolt  at  root  of  thread ; 
d—  nominal  (outside)  diameter  of  bolt  in  inches; 
d^  =  diameter  at  root  of  thread  in  inches. 

Then,  if  the  bolt  is  in  tension, 

W 
lV=aS,;  or,  a  =  ~  (217.) 

The  value  of  the  nominal  diameter  J  (corresponding  to 
the  value  of  a)  obtained  from  formula  211  may  be  found 
from  Table  43. 

1936.   For  bolts  subjected  to  a  constant  tension,  S^  may 
be  8,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     More  often  the  tension  varies  be- 
tween zero  and  its  maximum  value ;  in  this  case  5,  may  be 
taken  as  6,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     For  cylinder-head  bolts,  and, 
in  general,  for  bolts  used  to  make  a  steam-tight  joint,  Sf 
may  vary  from  3,000  lb.  for  small  cylinders  to  6,000  for  very 
large  ones.     Ordinarily  Sf  may  be  taken  as  4,000  or  4,500  lb. 
per  sq.  in.     All  the  above  values  are  for  wrought-iron  bolts. 

Example. — Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  bolt  which  is  to 
sustain  a  steady  load  of  4|  tons. 

Solution.— From  formula  217, 

rr       4iX  2.000       ,  ,_ 

^  =  "57  =      8,000      =  ^-^'^  ^-  ^''• 

From  Table  43,  the  value  of  ^lies  between  If  and  1^''. 
The  latter  value  should  be  taken.     Ans. 

1936.     For  screws  transmitting  motion,  the  following 
formula  may  be  used : 

IV=  3,000 <•  =  1,920^/'  (since  ./^  =  \c/), 

or  <  =  .0183/PF^ 
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For  screws  of  this  character,  the  least  number  of  threads 
in  the  nut  that  are  necessary  to  prevent  excessive  wear  is 
given  by  the  following  formula,  in  which  n^  =  the  number 
of  threads  in  the  nut : 


n.  = 


JV 


:300  rt^. 


W 
=  .0052-^,. 


(219.) 


The  above  formula  applies    to  square  and  trapezoidal 

threads,  and  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
■fj     that  the  pressure  on  the  thread  per  square 
I     inch  of  projected  area  should  not  be  greater 
I'p  than  700  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Example. — A  square-threaded  screw  1^  inches 
in  diameter  transmits  motion  to  a  load  of  4,000 
l>ounds.  What  is  the  least  allowable  number  of 
threads  in  the  nut  ? 

Solution. — 


«j  =  .0052  -Tj-  = 


jy      .0053x4,000 


(H? 


=  9i.    Ans. 


PROPORTIONS  OF  BOLTS  AND  NUTS. 

1 937.     The  dimensions  of  the  nut  and 

bolt  head  are  made  to  depend   upon  the 
diameter  of  the  bolt.     The  standard  form 
of  bolt  and  nut  is  shown  in  Fig.  605.     The  bolt  has  a  square 
head  and  hexagonal  nut  with  washer.     The  washer  is  used 
to  give  a  smooth  seat  for  tlie  nut  to  be  screwed  up  against. 
The  following  proportions  are  usually  adopted; 
Diameter  of  nut  or  head  across  flats, 


V  =  1.W/+  V  f^r  rough  work.       ) 
n  =  i'id+  jY  for  finished  work.  [ 

Height  of  nut, 

//  =  (/  for  rough  work.  J 

/i  =z  f/  —  ^\^  for  finished  work.  J 

Thickness  of  washer,  /  =  .15^/. 

Diameter  of  washer,  J\~  ^k-^y 


(220.) 


(221.) 

(222.) 
(223.) 
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The  above   proportions  for  diameters  D  hold  for  both 
hexagonal  and  square  nuts.     The  diameter  across  corners 
Z?,  may  be  found  from  the  geometry  of  the  figure.     Thus, 
for  hexagonal  nuts, 
j^^    D     _  D  _  i  1.73^/+.14'  for  rough  nuts.     )  , 

'   cos  30''"".8G()"~  \  1.73^+.07'  for  finished  nuts.  J  ^"^^^^^ 

For  square  nuts, 


^.=: 


D 


cos  45^ 
Height  of  head, 


=Drt=  \  I 


2. 12^+.  18'  for  rough  nuts. 
12^/+.  09'  for  finished  nuts 


[  (225.) 


A'  =  }  rf  +  -iV'  for  rough  bolts.  ) 


(226.) 


K  ■=!  d—  -^'  for  finished  bolts 

Example. — Required,  the  various  dimensions  of  a  finished  bolt  and 
hexagonal  nut,  the  bolt  being  1  ^  inches  in  diameter. 

Solution. — Diameter  of  nut  across  flats  =  /?  =  1^  ^/  +  |>y  =  1^  X  li 
+  A  =  ^in. 

n-         .  r  *  n  ^         2.3125       ^..     , 

Diameter    of   nut   across   comers  =  Z/i  = —^^  =  — 5So-  =  2ti    iil» 

nearly.    Ans. 
Side  of  square  bolt  head  =  /?  =  2|^  in.     Ans. 
Height  of  nut  =  A  =  i/—f^  =  l^  —  ^=:  IxV  1^^-     Ans. 
Height  of  bolt  head  =  A  =  {/  —  -f^  =  1\  —  j^g  =  1^^  in.     Ans. 
Diameter  of  washer  =  /?a  =  1|  />i  =^  H  X  2\\  =  8  in.,  nearly.    Ans. 
Thickness  of  washer  =  /  =  .15  r/  =  .  15  X  1^  =  i  in.,  nearly.     Ans. 


IJITRBNCHES. 

1938.     The  usual  forms  of  solid  wrenches  are  shown  in 


-ISd  tolSd 

Fig.  606. 


Pig.  606,  in  which  that  shown  at  A   is  used  for  hexagonal 
nuts,  and  that  at  B  for  square  nuts.     The  length  may  be 
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from  15  to  18  times  the  diameter  of  the  bolt  for  which  it  is 
to  be  used.  In  the  figures  (/represents  the  diameter  of  the 
bolt.  The  other  proportions  are  given  in  terms  of  the 
diameter  across  the  flats  of  the  nut  as  shown  in  the  figure. 


PORM8  OF  BOLT  BEADS. 

1939.  The  ordinary  square  bolt  head  has  been  shown 
in  Fig,  605.  Other  forms  are  shown  in  Figs,  007  to  C15. 
In  Fig.  G07,  the  hexagonal  bolt  head  is  similar  to  a.  hex- 
agonal nut,  and  has  the  same  dimensions  except  that  the 
height  //'  m.ay  be  less.     Usually  /;'  =  |-  </  to  rf. 

Fig.  UOS  shows  a  hexagonal  head  with  a  collar  or  flange, 
which  is  added  to  give  an  increased  bearing  surface.     A 


Pic.  eo7.  Fig.  cce.  Pic.  ax.  Fic.  sio.  Pic.  eil. 

cylindrical  head  is  shown  by  Fig.  COO,  and  a  hemispherical 
head  by  Fig.  CIO.  The  height  //  of  the  former  may  be 
from  .5i/to  .»>/■  that  of  the  latter  is  Jrf.  The  diameter  of 
these  heads  is  as  shown  by  the  figures.  Fig.  611  shows  a 
bolt  head  with  a  hemispherical  bearing  surface  resting  on  a 
scat  of  the  same  shape.  This  bolt  may  lean  to  one  side 
while  the  head  will  still  remain  in  contact  with  its  seat  all 
the  way  round. 

An  eye-bolt  is  shown  in  Fig,  013.  The  cross-section  of 
the  eye  through  the  hole  should  equal  or  exceed  the  area  of 
the  bolt. 

That    is,    referring    to    tliis    figure,    i    a    d  =  ^  x   d'   or 
,il>:z. ■:,%/'. 

In  goo<l  practice  n  b  is  at  least  equal  to  W'.  To  calculate 
the  (liainelcr  (/,  nf  the  pin  jiassiiig  through  the  eye,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  i)ia  is  in  doiiljle  shear,  the  shearing  surface 


being  twice  the  area  of  it; 


-(^■> 


i'^,'. 
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The  streng:th  of  this  pin  in  shear  should  equal  the  strength 
of  the  eye-bolt  in  tension;  therefore,  letting  5.  represent 


the  safe  shearing  stress  per  square  inch,  and  S^  the  safe  ten- 
sile strength,  we  have 

5 
But  the  ratio  -^  is  usually  about  1.25; 

hence,  rf,  =  (//:««  =  .a*/,  nearly.  (327.) 

If,  however,  the  pin  is  overhung;  that  is,  if  there  is  but 
one  of  the  nibs  5,  S,  instead  of  two,  as  shown  in  Fig.  012,  it 
will  be  in  a  single  shear,  and 


Fig.  613  shows  the  head  of  a  tiook  b«lt.  This  form  of 
bolt  is  used  when  it  is  undesirable  tn  Wfakvn  om;  of  tho  con- 
nected pieces  by  a  bolt  hole.  The  proijortionsare  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  countcmunk  h«ad  is  shown  by  Fig.  014, 
and  the  T  bead  byFig.  015. 
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1 940.  The  ordinary  method  of  attaching  a  bolt  to  stont- 
■work  is  shown  in  Fig.  CI6.  The  head  is  long  and  rectangu- 
lar, and  is  made yrt^^ci/ with  a  cold  chisel;  the  hole  is  made 


larger  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  mouth.  The  bolt  head  is 
placed  in  the  hole  and  the  remaining  space  is  then  filled  with 
melted  lead  or  sulphur. 

1941.     The  ordinary  method  of  fixing  the  foundation 

bolts  which  fasten  an  engine  bed  to  its  foundation  is  shown 
in  Fig,  OIT.  These  foundation  bolts  have  no  solid  heads,  but 
are  long  rods  threaded  on  one  end  for  a  nut,  and  have  a  slot 
in  the  other  end  throujjh  which  passes  a  cotter  C,  which 
rests  against  a  cast-iron  or  wrought-iron  washer  tn.  This 
washer  and  cotter  form  the  head  of  the  bolt. 

The  bolt  head  is  within  a  recess  formed  in  the  foundation, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible.  The  area  of  the  washer 
bearing  against  the  foundation,  multiplied  by  the  safe  com- 
pressive strength  of  the  material  of  the  foundation,  should 
be  equal  to  the  teuhiun  carried  by  the  bolt.  For  example, 
the  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  is  about  20  times  the 
compressive  strength  of  briik.  Hence,  the  bearing  area  of 
a  washer  resting  against  a  brick  foundation  should  be  20 
times  the  cniss-scction  .if  tin;  bolt. 


1942. 

tuTHing  wh 


ous  devircs  are  used  to  prevent  a  bolt  from 
he  nut  is  being  screwed  up.      A  comn^gn 


f 
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method  is  to  make  the  neck  of  the  bolt  next  to  the  head 
square,  as  shown  in  Figs.  GIO,  Gil,  and  G13.  The  bolt  hole 
is  also  made  square.  Another  way  is  to  insert  a//;/  a  into 
the  neck,  close  to  the  head,  as  shown  in  Figs.  OOO  and  014. 
The  projecting  part  of  the  pin  fits  into  a  recess  cut  out  to 
receive  it. 

FORMS  OF  NUTS. 

1943*  The  common  hexagonal  nut  has  been  shown  in 
Pig.  605.  Ordinarily,  both  hexagonal  and  stjuarc  bolt  heads 
and  nuts  are  chamfered  off  ?lX.  an  angle  of  \\yf  or  40"^.  Other 
forms  of  nuts  are  shown  in  Figs.  G18  to  iYll.     The  f  lani^cd 


Pig.  618. 


Fig.  C19. 


Fig.  620. 


Fn;.  (Wl. 


Fig.  6S£>. 


nut.  Fig.  G18,  is  useful  when  the  bolt  hoi*;  is  lari^^cr  than  tliu 
bolt,  as  it  covers  the  hole  and  gives  a  greater  Ixaring  sur- 
face. Fig.  GIO  shows  a  nut  with  a  splicrical  l>carinu^ 
surface  and  the  seat  shaped  to  ci^rrcspniul.  This  nut  will 
bear  upon  the  seat  all  around,  wheiber  lh(!  bolt  be  perjx'n- 
dicular  or  inclined  to  the  seat.  A  cap  nut  is  show  a  in  Fi^;. 
620.  This  form  of  nut  is  used  to  pr«.'veiit  ih'-  leakages  of  a 
fluid  past  the  screw  threads.  To  prcvi'il  leaka-t^  past  tin- 
seat,  the  nut  is  screwed  down  <>\\  a  soft,  ib.iu  ropp<-r  washer  </. 
Fig.  621  shows  a  round  nut,  and  Im!^-.  \VVl  an  ordinary 
square  nut.  The  round  nut  is  {jrovid'-d  with  holrs  in  its 
circumference,  as  shown,  and  is  screwed  up  by  inserting  a 
bar  b  in  one  of  the  holes. 


I.OCKlN<i  NUTS. 

1944*  All  nuts  arc  slit^hily  loos(^  on  their  bolts,  a  small 
clearance  being  necessai'y  to  [)rrniit  them  to  turn  freely. 
When  a  nut  is  subject  to  vibration  it  isliabK*  to  slack  back  and 
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allow  the  bolt  to  become  loose.  To  prevent  this  slacking 
back,  various  locking  arrangements  have  been  devised.  A 
common  device  is  the  lockout,  or  Jam  nut,  shown  in  Fig. 
623.  Two  nuts  are  used,  one  of  which  is  about  half  as  thick 
as  the  ordinary  nut.  The  load  is  thrown  on  the  outer  nut, 
which  should,  therefore,  be  the  thicker  one.  In  practice  it 
is  common  to  place  the  thin  one  on  the  outside,  because  the 
wrench  is  generally  too  thick  to  act  on  it  when  placed  below 
the  other.  The  jam  nut  is  not  always  satisfactory  as  a 
method  of  locking. 

1945.  The  nut  may  be  effectively  locked  to  the  bolt  by 
the  use  of  a  set-screw,  as  shown  in  Pig.  624.  To  prevent 
the  point  of  the  set-screw  from  injuring  the  thread,  a  piece 
of  iron  or  steel  /.(  may  be  let  into  the  nut.  The  piece  is 
screwed  along  with  the  nut,  and  acts  as  a  shield  interposed 
between  the  set-screw  and  thread. 

1 046.  A  good  method  of  locking  a  nut  is  shown  in  Fig, 
635.     The  lower  portion  of  the  nut  is  turned  down,  and  a 


groove  is  cut  in  the  center  of  the  circular  portion  A  collar 
is  fastened  by  means  of  a  pin  to  one  of  the  pieces  to  be  con 
nectcd,  and  the  cirruhir  jiJirt  I'f  the  nut  is  fitted  into  this  col- 
lar. Tlie  nut  is  then  hnund  {■<  the  rnll.tr  by  a  set-screw 
passing  tlin)uj:;li  llic  latter,  the  jviint  nf  llie  srl -screw  engaging 
inlo  the  groove  turned  in  the  nut.  The  following  propor- 
tions have  j>rove(l  very  salisfartury,  in  which  </,  the  diameter 
of  the  bolt,  is  taken  as  a  unit.     All  dimensions  arc  in  inches: 
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1047.  Fig.  636  shows  a  device  for  locking  a  nut  by 
means  of  a  stop  plate.  The  plate  is  fastened  to  one  of  the 
pieces  through  which  the  bolt  passes. 

It  is  so  shaped  that  the  bolt  may  be  locked  at  intervals 
of  j^  of  a  revolution.  Suitable  proportions  for  this  stop 
pbte  are  shown  in  the  figure,  in 
which  d,  the  diameter  of  the  bolt,  is 
taken  for  the  unit,  ex- 
cept the  distance  be- 
tween the  center  of 
the  bolt  and  screw  for 
which  D,  the  diameter 
between  the  parallel 
sides  of  the  nut, is  taken 
for  the  unit.  All  di- 
mensions are  in  inches. 

1©48.    In  Fig.  637  " 
is  shown  another  form 

^  step  plate,   which  may  be  conveniently  used  when  the 
bolts  are  set  in  a  circle,  as,  for  example,  on  engine  cylinder 


heads. 

1949.      In 

G38  is  shown  i 
ent 


diffcr- 


!   nut.     Ill    this 

L  is  sawed  half 

way  through,  iiiul  the 

parts   connccteii  Ijy  a 

small  screw.  When  the 

:  nut   is   screwed   home 


the 


mall    sere 


tightened,   thereby 
greatly  increasing  the  friction  between  the  bolt  and  the  nuL 
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I960.     A  convenient  locking  device  isGrover's  sprl^rmfl 
washer,  shown  in  Fig.  039.     The  washer  when  not  h«tl« 


down  by  the  nut  has  the  form  shown  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure ;  when  the  nut  is  screwed  down  tightly,  the  washer 
is  flattened  out  and  its  elasticity  keeps  the  nut  tight  on  the  bolt. 


FORMS  OF  BOLTS  AND  SCRBVTS. 

1951.     Bolts. — A   stud  bolt,  or   stud,  is  shown   in 

Fig.  630.     Each  end  of  the  stud  has  a  screw  thread  cut  on 

it.      One  end  screws  into  one  of  the  pieces  to  be  connected, 

the  other  carries  a  nut.  ,  ,  ,       -  ..        ■ 

A  stud  having  a  collar  is 

shown  in  Fig.  C31.  The  col- 
lar may  be  square  or  round; 
it  serves  as  a  shoulder  against 
which  to  screw  up  the  stud, 
■n  square,  is  a  con- 
place    to    apply   a 

A  tap  l>»lt,  shown  in  Fig. 
(ii'.Cj  is  a  holt  not  requiring  a 
nut.     It  is  screwed  directly 
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into  one  of  the  pieces  to  be  connected,  the  head  pressing 
npon  the  other  piece. 

Fig.  633  shows  a  tap  bolt  having  a  countersunk  head. 
This  style  of  bolt  is  called  a  patch  bolt,  and,  as  its  name 
implies,  it  is  used  in  making  patches  in  boilers,  etc.  The 
diuneter  of  the  neck  of  the  projection  to  which  the  wrench 


m 


is  applied  is  smaller  than  the  root  diameter  of  the  bolt,  so 
that  the  projection  will  break  off  instead  of  breaking  the 
bolt  when  too  much  force  is  applied  to  it. 

Fig.  634  shows  a  bolt  having  a  nut  at  each  end  instead  of 
a  head  and  nut. 

19S2.  Screws — In  Figs.  035,  C3a,  and  C37  are  shown 
different  forms  of  machine  screws  slotted  for  a  screwdriver. 
Fig.  635  is  called  a  countersink  ticnd  Hcrcw ;  Fig.  U3ti, 


-i={  12  -■  C^ 


a  button  taead  scre^v,  and   Fi^   <  i~,  i  fllJitter  bead 

■crew.  When  the  countersirik  hi  id  strew  iMistd,  the  hole 
in  the  piece  which  is  to  be  hild  ti^^ht  Ht  countersunk  so  that 
the  head  of  the  screw  is  gusii  as  shown. 
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1953.     Set-screws  arc  screws  or  bolts  which  are  ns©^' 
to  press  against  a  piece,  and  by  friction  to  prevent  it  froi*^ 


AikA 


moving  or  rotating  relatively  to  another  piece.  For  ex- 
ample, a  set-screw  may  be  screwed  through  the  hub  of  a 
pulley,  and  by  pressing  against  the  shaft  will  prevent  the 
pulley  from  turning  on  the  shaft.  Various  forms  of  set- 
screws  are  shown  in  Figs.  638,  639,  640,  and  641. 

Fig.  638  is  called  a  cone-point  set-screw ;  Fig.  639,  a 
cupped  set-sere^ ;  Fig.  640,  a  round  ptvot-polnt  set* 
screw,  and  Fig.  G41,  a  headless  cone-point  set-screw. 

1954.  Bolts  In  Shear. — Usually  bolts  are  in  direct 
tension,  but  constructions  occur  in  which  a  bolt  may  be 
placed  in  shear. 

The  strength  of  a  bolt  in  shear  is  about  -J  that  of  a  bolt 
in  tension ;  that  is,  the  shearing  strength  of  wrought  iron 
is  about  J  the  tensile  strength.  Hence,  the  diameter  of  a 
bolt  in  single  shear  should  be  f^—  1.1  that  of  a  bolt  in 
tension  under  the  same  load ;  and  the  diameter  of  a  bolt  in 


under  the  same  load. 

1955.     Knuckle   Joint. — The  knuckle  joint.  Fig.  642, 

is  an  example  of  a  bolt  in  shear.  Since  the  bolt  is  in  double 
shear,  it  need  he  theoretically  only  .8  the  diameter  of  the 
rod.  The  bolt  wears,  however,  and  since  it  should  at  no 
time  be  less  than  .3  the  diameter  of  the  rod,  the  bolt  and 
rod  are  made  equal  in  diameter. 


/ 
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The  other  proportions  are  in  terms  of  the  diamt-ter  of  liic 
bolt.   All  dimensions  are  in  inches. 


Other  examples  of  bolts  i 
toonected  iron  bridges. 


shear  may  be  seen  in  pin- 


EXAHPI^S  FOR  PRACTICE. 

1.  Calculate  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  bolt  which  is 
lain  a  varying  load  of  2,300  pounds.  An; 

2.  What  steady  load  may  be  safely  sustainc-d  by  G  bulls 
diameter?  Ans.   13.8 

3.  A  screw  with  square  threads  transmits  motion  to  a  load  i< 
ponnils.  Calculate  the  diameter  of  the  screw,  thi;  number  of  t 
perinch,  and  the  necessary  number  of  threads  in  Ihc  nut. 

■-iin. 


KEYS. 
1956.  Keys  are  iron  or  steel  wedges  used  to  secure 
wheels,  cranks,  or  pulleys  to  shafts.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
key  to  prevent  the  relative  rotation  of  the  pieces  connected ; 
if,  for  example,  the  pieces  in  question  are  a  pulley  and 
shaft,  the  function  of  the  key  is  to  prevent  the  pulley  from 
turning  on  the  shaft.  Generally,  the  key  will  also  prevent 
a  wheel  or  pulley  from  moving  lengthwise  along  the  shaft. 
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FOKHS  OF  KBTS. 

1957.  The  concave  key  is  shown  in  Fig.  613.  The 
key  is  hollowed  out  to  fit  the  shaft,  and  holds  by  friction 
alone ;  hence,  it  is  suitable  only  for  light  work. 

Fig.  644  shows  a  shaft  with  a  flat  key.  A  flat  surface 
is  cut  on  the  shaft  to  receive  the  key,  which  is,  consequently, 
more  effective  than  the  concave  key. 

1958.  The  sunk  key.  Fig.  645,  ismuch  more  effective 
than  either  of  the  above  mentioned,  since  it  is  impossible 
for  the  pulley  to  slip  on  the  shaft  without  shearing  off  the 
key. 

A  slot  called  the  key-ivay  is  cut  lengthwise  in  the  shaft, 


I  ^  -  ~  ^" J     ^        I        ^  " ■  " ' 


and  another  one  is  cut  in  the  hub  of  the  pulley.     The  key  is 
accurately  fitted  and  driven  in. 

Two  kinds  of   sunk  keys  are  in  common  use:     1.  The 


FIG.  &«. 

rectangular  keys  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  646,  which  are 
used  for  fastening  cranks,  gear-wheels,  etc.      2.    Square  keys, 
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fiS-  €4a,  which  are  used  on  machine  tools,  and,  in  general, 
oawork  requiring  accurate  fitting. 

The  Iteys  of  the  former  class  are  driven  in  tightly  and 
usually  fit  at  the  top  and  bottom  as  well  as  at  the  sides ; 
they  are  unsuited  for  parts  which  require  nice  fitting,  be- 
cause they  are  liable  to  spring  the  parts  out  of  true.  The 
square  key,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  fit  tightly  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  but  rather  at  the  sides. 

1950<  Large  wheels  or  pulleys  may  be  fastened  to  the 
shaft  by  using  two,  three,  or  four  keys.  Pig.  C47  shows  a 
method  of  keying  a  piece  to  a  square  shaft.  When  several 
keys  are  thus  used  the  wheel  or  pulley  may  be  centered  on 


the  shaft  by  means  of  the  keys.  If  a  pulley  is  accidentally 
bored  a  little  too  large  for  the  shaft,  it  may  be  prevented 
from  rocking  by  using  both  a  sunk  key  and  a  flat  key,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  648. 

The  flat  key  is  placed  at  a  distance  around  the  shaft  of 
about  90°  from  the  sunk  key,  and  the  pulley  is  thus  made  to 
bear  on  the  shaft  at 
three  points. 

When  a  key  cannot 
be  conveniently  driven 
out  from  the  small  end,  ''"■  "'■'■ 

it  is  necessary  to  make  it  with  a  gib  head  a,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  649.     The  head  forms  a  shoulder  to  drive  against. 


^ 
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1960.  Slldlns.  or  f«atfacr,  beys  are  used  where  it  " 
desired  to  prevent  a  piece  from  rotating  on  a  shaft,  and,  ■^' 
the  same   time,  allow  it  to  slide  lengthwise.     The  key    ^ 


usually    fastened   to   the  piece,  and  is  free  to  slide  in  the 

keyway  of  the  shaft,  though  the  operation  is  sometimes 
reversed,  and  the  key  is  fastened  to  the  shaft.  Various 
methods  of  fixing  the  key  to  the  wheel  or  pulley  are  shown 
in  Figs.  050,  651,  and  652.  In  Fig.  053,  the  key  is  dove- 
tailed in  section,  and  driven  tightly  into  the  hub  m. 

When  the  hub  of  a  wheel  in  which  there  is  a  feather  abuts 
against  a  collar  or  a  bearing  it  is  evident  that  the  feather 
must  not  project,  and  in  such  a  case  the  feather  key.  Fig. 
652,  or  the  flush  feather  key,  Fig.  051,  may  be  used;  other- 
wise, the  key  may  have  gib  heads,  as  shown  in  Fig.  650. 


1961.     Round,  or  pin,  heys  may  be  used  when  the 

piece  is  shrunk  on  to  the  shaft,  as  for  example,  a  small 
crank,  as  shown  in  Fig.  (iolS.  A  hole  is  drilled  partly  in  the 
shaft  and  partly  in  the  crank,  and  a  round  pin  is  driven  ia 
the  hole,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
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1962.  To  facilitate  the  driving  in  and  the  removal  of 
leys  they  are  usually  tapered.  The  taper  varies  from  -^^  to 
^  °r  rir*  ^^®  smaller   tapers  being  used  on   the   most 


Fig.  683. 


Fig.  653. 


accurate  work.  By  a  taper  of  -^  is  meant  that  the  decrease 
in  thickness  is  -^  the  length  of  the  key.  Square  keys  and 
feather  keys  do  not  require  a  taper. 

Note. — To  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  the  word  taper,  when 
used  in  this  subject,  will  mean  the  gradual  diminution  in  size  of  a  slender 
object.  Thus,  should  it  be  stated  that  a  certain  conical  piece  has 
a  taper  of  2  inches  per  foot,  it  would  be  meant  that  were  the  conical 
piece  one  foot  long  the  diameter  at  one  end  would  be  2  inches  larger 
than  at  the  other. 


STRENGTH  AND  PROPORTIONS  OF  KEYS. 

1963.     A  sunk  key  is  subjected  to  two  kinds  of  stresses 
The  twisting  of  the  piece  on  the  shaft  tends  to  shear  il 
key,  and  also  to  crush  it  by  compression. 
Let  b  =  width  of  key  in  inches ; 
/  =  thickness  of  key  in  inches; 
/=  length  of  key  in  inches; 
S^  =  safe    shearing    stress   allowable   in   pounds    per 

square  inch; 
5",  =  safe    crushing    stress    allowable   in   pounds   per 
square  inch; 
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P=  force  in  pounds  acting  at  rim  of  wheel  or  pulley, 
R  =  radius  of  wheel  or  pulley  in  inches; 
d=  diameter  of  shaft  in  inches. 

The  shearing  area  of  the  key  is  6  /;  hence,  the  safe  resist- 
ance of  the  key  to  shearing  is  b  I  5,.  'Taking  moments 
about  the  center  of  the  shaft,  we  have 

blS.xid=PxRy 

Suppose  the  key  to  be  half  bedded  in  the  shaft,  the  crush- 
ing area  is  -J-  /  /,  the  resistance  to  crushing  \  1 1 S^.  If  the 
key  is  designed  to  be  equally  strong  against  shearing  and 
crushing,  the  shearing  resistance  must  equal  the  crushing 
resistance,  or 

or  ^  =  i/§.     (*) 

If  now  we  assume  the  crushing  strength  of  the  material 

S 
to  be  double  the  shearing  strength,  ~  =  2 ;  and  we  obtain 

^» 

b=^  t,  S^  is  really  not  double  5, ,  but  on  account  of  the 
friction  between  the  key  and  shaft,  there  is  little  danger 
of  crushing,  and  a  small  factor  of  safety  may  be  used. 
In  any  case,  b  is  not  to  be  less  than  /,  and  for  practical 
reasons  it  is  generally  made  greater. 

For  shearing,  we  may  use  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  10, 
giving  a  safe  shearing  stress  S^oi  5,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for 
wrought  iron,  and  7,000  lb.  for  steel.  Then  equation  {a) 
above  becomes 


b  I  =  -r-^—z—j  for  wrousfht  iron. 

b I  =  .,  ^^  ^^   ,  for  steel. 
3,500^ 


(230.) 


Instead  of  the  twisting  moment  P  R  oi  formula  230, 
it  may  be  more  convenient  to  use  the  horsepower  transmitted 
by  the  shaft,  and  its  number  of  revolutions. 
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Let  A"=  number  of  revolutions  per  minute; 
//  =  horsepower. 

Then,  a  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  or  pulley 
moves  2ir/civ  mches  per  mmute,  or  — —r —  feet  per  mmute. 
Hence,  if  a  force  P  constantly  acts  at  the  circumference 
of  the  wheel,  the  work  done   per  minute  is  — r-^—  X  P 

I/O 

foot-pounds. 

o  —  RN  P 
Therefore, r^| v-  33,000  =  //",  the  horsepower. 

12  X  33,000  X  H  ^p^^  ^3^^^^  H  ^231.) 

Formula  231  will  be  frequently  used  hereafter,  and 
should  be  carefully  studied. 

Substituting  the  value  oi  P  R  from  formula  231 »  in 
formula  230,  we  have 


^/=     .^  for  wrought  iron. 

^  /  =  —TTT  for  steel. 
dN 


(232.) 


Formulas  230  and  232  may  be  used  in  calculating  the 
sizes  of  keys  for  large  work.  For  small  shafts  the  sizes 
given  by  230  and  232  are  much  smaller  than  are  used  in 
actual  practice. 

1904.  Designers  usually  adopt  some  standard  ratio  be- 
tween the  depth  and  width  of  the  key,  the  ratio  varying  from 
\  to  |.     We  shall  adopt  the  ratio  \\  that  is,/  =  J  b. 

Example. — The  maximum  pressure  on  an  engine  crank-pin  is  12,500 
pounds,  and  the  length  of  crank  is  10  inches.  Suppose  the  diameter 
of  the  shaft  to  be  5  inches,  and  the  length  of  the  key  the  same.  What 
should  be  the  dimensions  of  a  wrought-iron  key  to  hold  the  crank  to 
the  shaft  ?    The  crank  is  not  to  be  shrunk  on  the  shaft. 

Solution. — Using  formula  230, 

^_PR     _    13.500X10    _o,      ^ 
""  pOOZ?  "  2,oO()  X  5  X  5  ~  '^  •     ^^^ 
/  =  f^  =  f  X2=li',  say  111'.     Ans. 
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1965.  In  common  designing,  the  sizes  of  keys  are  dete?  ^ 
mined  by  empirical  formulas,  which  give  an  excess  C^ 
strength.  For  an  ordinary  sunk  key,  the  following  propof^^ 
tions  may  be  adopted: 


\l\L,A         <233.) 


Using  formula  233  in  the  example  of  the  crank-shaft 
above, 

^  =  -i^  =  I  =  W.  nearly. 
The  key  is  sunk  for  \  its  depth  in  the  shaft. 
The  following  empirical  formulas  give  good  results; 


*  =  y  +  T 

12  ^   16* 


>■  For  driven  pulleys.  (234.) 


t  =  .\d%  !l6'!   )  ■^°''  ^'■"'•'^K  pulleys.         (235.) 


When  </is  less  than  1^  in., 


-I- 


(236.) 


Formulas  233  and  235  give  nearly  the  same  results; 
thus,  for  a  2^-inch  shaft,  233  gives  iJ  =  >-^  =  -— ,   and  /  = 

4:  O 

f,  nearly.  235  gives  iJ  =  .GG  in.  =  \\',  and  /  =  .41'  =  t'/- 
Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  student  may  use  formula  233 
in  solving  his  problems. 

For  sliding  feather  keys,  the  following  formulas  give  the 
proportions  used  in  ordinary  practice  : 


16  ^16' 


(237.) 
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1966.  In  some  instances  pulleys  may  be  keyed  to  a 
Urge  shaft  and  yet  transmit  a  small  amount  of  power.  In 
such  cases  the  dimensions  of  a  key,  if  based  upon  the  actual 
diameter  of  the  shaft,  would  be  much  too  large,  and  the 
proportions  should  be  based,  upon  the  diameter  of  a  shaft 
which  would  be  necessary  to  transmit  the  power  of  the  pulley 
in  question,  and  no  more.  Letting  H  represent  the  horse- 
power transmitted  by  the  pulley,  and  N  represent  the 
revolutions  per  minute  of  the  shaft,  we  may  take 

^=5^,         (238.) 

and  use  this  value  of  d  in  formula  236. 

Example. — ^A  pulley  transmitting  2  horsepower  is  keyed  to  a  shaft 
4  inches  in  diameter  making  120  revolutions  per  minute.  Determine 
the  dimensions  of  the  key. 

Solution. — The  diameter  of  a  shaft  to  transmit  2  horsepower  is 

From  formula  236, 

.     //      1.28       ,.      .  .      ^       1.28       .,       . 

^  =  ^  =  -y-  =  A.    Ans.  /  =  -=— ^=i'.    Ans. 


BXAMPLrBS  FOR  PRACTICK. 

1.  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  sunk  key  for  a  shaft 
%\  inches  in  diameter.  Ans.   ^^'  x  i*. 

2.  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  feather  key  for  a  shaft  2|  inches 
in  diameter.  Ans.  \\'  x  A'. 

3.  A  wrought-iron  key  is  used  to  fasten  a  fly-wheel  on  a  6-inch 
shaft.  If  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  crank-pin  is  lo.OOOlb.,  and 
the  crank  radius  is  16  inches,  what  should  be  the  dimensions  of  the 
key,  its  length  being  8  inches?  Ans.  2"  x  1 JT- 

4.  A  pulley  transmits  8|  horsepower,  and  is  keyed  to  a  shaft 
6  inches  in  diameter,  making  150  revolutions  per  minute.  Calculate 
the  dimensions  of  the  key.  Ans.  i"  x  iV'- 

COTTERS. 

1967.  A  cotter  is  an  iron  or  steel  bar  which  is  driven 
through  one  or  both  of  two  pieces  to  be  connected,  and  holds 
them  together  by  its  resistance  to  shearing  at  two  transverse 
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cross-sections.  An  example  of  a  cotter  was  shovn  in  Fig. 
617.  The  cotter  C  passes  through  the  foundation  bolt,  and 
is  subjected  to  a  shearing  stress  along  the  dotted  lines. 


A  simple  form  of  a  cotter  is  shown  in  Fig.  654.  The 
cotter  passes  through  the  rod  only,  and  acts  when  the  rod  is 
in  tension.  The  enlarge- 
ment, or  collar  a,  on  the 
rod  prevents  any  down- 
ward movement,  and, 
therefore,  resists  thrust. 

Fig.  655  shows  a  cotter 
with  gib  ends.  Since  in 
this  case  the  rod  is  not 
provided  with  a  collar, 
this  arrangement  will  re- 
sist tension  only.  In  the 
arrangement  shown  in 
Fig.  656,  the  cotter  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the 
one  with  hooked  ends  being  called  the  fflb,  and  the  other  the 
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In  this  construction  the  rod  should  be  placed  in  tension 
only.  If  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  thrust  the  end  of  the 
rod  should  be  tapered  as  shown  in  Fig.  657. 


Fig,  658  shows  an  arrangement  in  which  a  rod  is  cottered 
into  a  socket.  As  shown  in  Figs.  656  and  G58,  the  cotter  is 
long  and  tapered;  it  serves, 
therefore,  as  a  means  of  adjust- 
ing the  length  of  the  connected 
pieces.  By  driving  the  cotter 
farther  in,  the  lota!  length  of 
the  two  pieces  is  lessened,  and 
vice  versa. 

A  cotter  may  lie  used  to  con- 
nect two  straps  in  and  //  to  a 
rod  /  shown  in  Fig.  fi'>',K  When 
driven  down  the  friction  between 
the  cotter  and  luu-cr  sirap  must 
cause  the  latter  to  iijten  out  as 

shown  by  the  dotted  lines.     Hence,  it   is  desirable  in  such  a 

case  to  use  a  cotter  combined   with  a  gib,  as  shown  in  Fig. 

660,  or  with  two  gibs  as  shown  in  Fig.  (IGl. 
The  gibs  serve  to  keep  the  strajis  from   spreading.      In 

Fig,    662   the   side  a  ^  of   the   gib  and  c  d  ol  the  cotter 
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are   parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis 

of  the  rod,  and  the  taper  comes  between  the  gibs  and 
cotter. 


1968.     Strenfftli  and  Proportions  of  Cotters. — In 

designing  a  cotter  connection  the  following  points  must  be 
taken  into  account: 


Referring  to  the  illustration  of  the  cotter,  Fig.  654- 
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136? 


555?^* 


1.  The  cross-section  *  /  of 
the  cotter  must  be  sufficient 
to  withstand  the  shearing 
force. 

2.  The  thickness  /  must  be 
great  enough    to    provide  , 
against  failure  by  crushing. 

3.  The  two  diameters  (/, 
and  </ should  be  so  designed 
that  the  rod  is  of  uniform 
strength  throughout. 

Let  P  —  force  in  pounds  exerted  on  the  rod; 

S,  =  safe  shearing  strength  of  cotter  in  pounds  per 

square  inch ; 
S,  =  sa/e  compressive  strength  of  cotter  or  rod  in 

pounds  per  square  inch; 
S,  =  sa/e    tensile    strength  of  rod    in    pounds    per 
square  inch. 
The  various  diameters  and  other  dimensions  are  indicated 
on  the  figures. 

Consider  the  arrangement  shown   in   either  Fig.  Goti  or 
Fig.  667  and  conceive  a  section  taken  through  the  cotter 

hole.     The  net  area  of  the  rod  is 


il"--")- 


very  near.y; 

the  shearing  area  of  the  cotter  is  a  ^/;  the  area  of  the  cotter 
subject  to  crushing  is  t//,  very  nearly ;  the  area  of  the  socket 

subject  to  tension  is  -j  (I^  —  d')  —  (/?  —  ii)t;  finally,  the 

area  of  tlie  smaller  part  of  the  rod  is  ^  n  il^. 

Hence,     P=(^d' -4t\S,. 


P=dlS, 

p=-,d;s,. 
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Suppose  both   rod   and  cotter   are   made  of   the 

5       4 
material,  either  wrought  iron  or  steel,  and  take  -^  =  -, 

was  done  before  in  Art.  1954* 

S 
Experience  shows  that  S^  may  be  doable  St ;  that  is,  -J  = 

Hence,  -^  =  —  =  2J. 

Now,  combining  equations  (6)  and  (r), 

2*/5.  =  ^/5,;  or,  *  =  ^=^X^=1.25^ 

Combining  equations  (a)  and  (r),  we  have 

whence,  3  ^//  =  -j^/',  and  /  =  --^/=  .26 d=  say  Jdt 
Combining  equations  (a)  and  (^/),  and  taking  /  =  —rf,  it 


will  be  found  that 


Combining  equations  (a)  and  (^),  and  taking  /  =  —5, 

X^ 

^d^  =  ^d^  —  dt  =  -iV  —  ^d^\  whence, 
4*4  4  12      '  ' 

d^  =  \d\  and^/,  =  .816^/. 

It  was  shown  above  that  to  have  the  same  tensile  strength 
as  the  rod,  the  diameter  D  of  the  socket  or  boss  should 
be  1.3^. 

To  prevent  failure  from  crushing,  however,  the  bearing 
surface  of  the  socket  should  equal  that  of  the  rod,  or 

{D  ^d)  t  =  d  t.     Hence,  D  =  1d, 

The  diameter  d^  of  the  collar,  V\g.  058,  should  be  such 
that  the  bearinj^^  surface  of  the  collar  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  the  cotter  in  the  rod.     Hence, 
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4\  •  /  12       • 

whence,  - ^/,'  =  - ^Z",  and  d^  =  ^/^/f  =  1.15 dl 
Collecting  the  above  results,  we  have 


d  = 
t  = 

//  = 
A  = 


\\d^ 

.816^; 

2^/; 

\.\hd\ 

c  —  \d\.o  \\d.  ^ 


(239.) 


1969*  If  a  steel  cotter  be  used  in  a  wrought-iron  rod, 
h  may  be  made  equal  to  </,  the  other  dimensions  remaining 
the  same  as  above. 

For  a  cotter  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  660  or  661  it  is 
good  practice  to  make  /  =  ^  ^,  and  ^  /  =  J  x  sectional  area 
of  strap. 

The  width  b  is  the  same  whether  a  single  cotter,  a  gib 
and  cotter,  or  two  gibs  and  cotter  are  used.  The  other 
proportions  are  shown  on  the  figures. 

ExAMPLK.— Suppose  in  Fig.  661  the  strap  is  \'  x  3^';  find  the  thick- 
ness  of  the  cotter,  and  combined  width  of  gibs  and  cotter. 

245 

Solution.—^  /  =  |XiXBi=  -sr-.  Making  /  =  J  3,  as  stated  above, 

k*     ^M      245 


whence,        b  = 


245 


16 


=  8.9r  =  3if'.    Ans. 


/  =  i  ^  =  1  inch,  nearly.     Ans. 

The  width  of  cotter  is,  then,  f  ^,  or  1^',  and  the  width  of 
each  gib  is  ^  b,  or  l^'. 

1970*  Taper  of  Cotters. — The  greatest  allowable 
taper  that  a  cotter  may  have  without  danger  of  slacking 
back  is  about  \. 

Usually,  the  taper  is  ^  to  j^^  when  the  cotter  is  not 
secured.     If  fastened  by  a  set-screw  or  bolt  and  nut  the 
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cotter  may  have  a  taper  of  ^  or  |.  The  taper  is  found  t^Y 
dividing  the  increase  in  width  by  the  length  of  cott^  '■ 
Thus,  it  a  cotter  is  2  inches  wide  at  one  end,  2J  inch  ^^ 
wide  at  the  other,  and  13  inches  in  length,  the  taper      ^s 


1971.     Locking    arranKements    for    cotters  ar'^ 
shown  in  Figs.  063  and  663.     In  Fig.  663  the  cotter  is  hel<d 


n. 


© 


by  a  set-screw,  the  point  of  which  fits  into  a  groove  cut  into 
the  cotter.  The  diameter  of  the  set-screw  may  be-J  b  +  V- 
In  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig,  6G3  the  end  of  the  cotter 
is  a  screw,  and  the 
cotter  is  secured  by 
a  nut  on  an  extra 
seat.  This  method 
is  used  where  the 
cotter  has  an  exces- 
sive taper. 

1972.    A  split 

pin   is    a   form    of 
cotter  which  is  used 
^'"■'^  ^'^■'^-     not  to   firmly  con- 

nect two  pieces,  but  to  prevent  them  from  separating  en- 
tirely. Small  split  pins  are  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  664. 
When  large  pins  are  used  for  this  purpose  they  are  solid  and 
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BXAMPL.B8  FOR  PRACTICC 


1.  Find  the  dimensions  of  a  rod  and  socket  of  the  form  shown  in 
%  058,  assuming  St  =  6,000  pounds.  The  load  or  pull  on  the  rod 
is  4,e00  pounds.  r  ^  =  1^  in. ;  ^  =  U  in. ; 

J  ^1  =  1  in. ;      /  =  H  in. ; 

^  ^,  =  lf  in.;  Z>  =  2|in.; 


Ans. 


A  =  1  in. 


2.  A  cotter  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  655,  resists  a  pull  of  8,200 
pounds.  Find  the  necessary  breadth  and  thickness  on  the  assumption 
t^t  5«  is  4,000  pounds,  and  that  the  thickness  is  one-fourth  the  breadth. 

Ans.  ]  *  =  1«'  =  H  '«• 

(  t  =  f^  m. 

3.  A  cotter  and  two  gibs  connect  two  straps  to  a  rod,  as  shown  in 
F'ig.  661.  Supposing  the  pull  on  the  rod  to  be  9,000  pounds,  and  taking 
>^t= 5,400  for  steel,  find  the  dimensions  of  cotter  and  gibs. 

(  /  =  Hin. 
Ans.  <  Width  of  cotter  =  U  in. 
(  Width  of  gibs  =  ^,  in. 

4.  In  example  8,  (a)  what  should  be  the  nef  section  of  the  strap  to 
be  equal  in  strength  to  the  cotter  ?  Assuming  the  thickness  of  strap 
to  be  ^  the  width,  (^)  what  would  be  its  actual  dimensions  ? 

'^''^-  }  (d)  2i  in.  X  H  in, 

5.  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  steel  cotter  which  fastens  a  wrought- 
iron  rod  2|  in.  in  diameter.  Ans.  2f  in.  x  H  in. 

6.  A  cotter  is  If  inches  wide  in  the  middle  and  tapers  on  each  side. 
If  the  cotter  is  18  inches  long,  what  is  its  width  at  each  end  ?  Assume 
that  the  taper  is  i  inch  to  the  foot.  Ans.  2^  in.  and  If  in. 


ROTATING  PIECES. 


JOURNALS. 

1973*  Journals  are  the  cylindrical  portions  of  rota- 
ting pieces  which  turn  within  bearings  and  form  the  supports. 
Journals  which  are  situated  at  or  near  the  end  of  a  shaft, 
axle,  or  other  rotating  piece, 
are  termed  end  Journals. 
Any  journal  situated  between 
two  end  journals  is  called  a 
neck  Journal. 

The  ordinary  form   of    an 


Fig.  665. 


end  journal  is  shown  in  Fig.  665.     It  consists  simply  of  a 
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cylinder  with  collars  at  each  end  to  prevent  end  play  in  the 
bearing. 

The  length  of  the  step,  seat,  or  bearing  on  which  the 
journal  rests,  is,  however,  often  made  slightly  shorter  than 
the  journal,  permitting  a  slight  motion  lengthwise,  and 
securing  uniform  wear. 


8IZB  AND   PROPORTIONS   OF  BND  JOURNAL.8. 

1974.  The  chief  element  in  the  design  of  a  journal 
moving  slowly  or  intermittently  is  strength.  When  journals 
run  constantly  at  considerable  velocity,  strength  is  not  so 
important  a  consideration  as  durability  and  freedom  from 
liability  to  heat. 

The  dimensions  of  an  end  journal  to  give  sufficient 
strength  may  be  calculated  by  considering  the  journal  as  a 
cantilever  uniformly  loaded. 

Let   /  =  length  of  journal  in  inches; 
d  =  diameter  of  journal  in  inches; 
P  =  total  load  on  journal  in  pounds; 
Sf  =  safe  stress  of  material  in  flexure. 

Then,  from  the  Table  of  Bending  Moments,  the  bending 

.     wr       PI         .     .  .    .  .     Sfl 

moment  is  — ^r—  =  -^,  and  the  resistmg  moment  is  -^ — , 

which  for  a  circular  section  is  (see  Table  of  Moments  of 
Inertia), 

PI  -  d' 

Hence,         —  =  -^/^,  («) 

Formula  240  gives  the  diameter  of  the  journal  when 

the  ratio  ->  is  assumed. 
a 


or 
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Example. — Find  the  diameter  and  length  of  a  wrought-iron  journal 
00  which  there  is  a  load  of  1,200  pounds.    Assume  5/ =  8,500  pounds 

and  ^  =  1.4 

Solution. — Using  formula  240, 

^=2.26|/^X  ^  =  2.26|/1:^X  1.4=  r.  nearly.    Ans. 

/=:1.4</=i.4'.    Ans. 

1975.     The  bearing  surface,  or  projected  area,  of 

a  journal  is  the  length  multiplied  by  the  diameter ;  that  is, 
it  is  the  area  of  the  projection  of  the  journal  on  a  plane. 
The  total  load  on  the  journal  divided  by  the  projected  area 
gives  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area — a, 
quantity  which  will  be  denoted  by  /. 

P 
Hence,    p  =  j^^  or  P=/>/d.  (d) 

In  order  that  the  journal  may  not  heat,  the  pressure  / 
must  not  exceed  a  certain  limit  determined  by  experience. 
When  this  pressure  is  too  great,  the  oil  used  to  lubricate  the 
journal  is  squeezed  out,  and  the  journal  heats  rapidly. 

From  equation  (^),  P=       /'.  . 

From  equation  (d),  P  =  pld. 

Hence, -^^§^=//^,  or  r  5.^' =16//';  and 
16  / 


1  -  Vl6/*  ^'^ 

Substituting  this  value  of  ^  in  240,  we  obtain,  after 
a  slight  reduction. 


d^  J-A^  =  1-5  A  ^^.  (241.) 

p 
From  equation  {b),  /  =  ^.  (242.) 
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Formula  241  may  be  used  to  compute  the  diameter  of  a 
journal  when  the  pressure  /  per  square  inch  of  projected 
area  is  fixed.  The  length  may  then  be  obtained  from 
formula  242. 

Example. — Compute  the  length  and  diameter  of  a  steel  journal 
sustaining  a  load  of  12.000  pounds.  The  safe  stress  S/  is  14,000  pounds, 
and  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  is  not  to  exceed  750 
pounds. 

Solution. — Using  formula  2*419 

P  j'        !*>  000 

-—=r  =  1.5  i^    ,-    Z^     ^^  =  2-^^".  say  2i",    Ads. 
^/S^  ^    V  14,000  X  750  •      J^  *^ 

P         V^  000 
Hence.  /  =  ^  =  ^^:^  =  5,.,"-    Ans. 

1976*  The  pressure  /  per  square  inch  of  projected  area 
may  be  taken  at  from  400  to  800  pounds,  when  the  journal 
runs  constantly  at  a  speed  under  150  revolutions  per  minute. 
For  journals  which  run  slowly  or  intermittently,  /  may  be 
much  greater,  while  for  journals  running  faster  than  150 
revolutions  per  minute,  the  pressure  /  should  vary  inversely 
as  the  number  of  revolutions.     That  is,  letting  iV=  number 

of  revolutions  per  minute,  /»  =  -^,  where  ^a:  is  a  constant. 

Another  consideration  affecting  the  allowable  pressure  / 
is  the  direction  of  the  load.  In  some  journals  the  load  acts 
only  in  one  direction,  generally  downwards;  in  others,  as, 
for  example,  crank-pins  and  cross-head  pins,  the  direction 
of  the  load  changes  at  every  revolution.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  pressure  /  may  be  twice  as  great  as  in  the  former, 
because  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  load  permits  a 
more  perfect  lubrication  of  the  bearing.  When,  however, 
the  direction  of  the  load  is  variable,  the  safe  stress  Sj 
must  be  taken  smaller  than  when  the  direction  is  con- 
stant. 

1977.  The  following  values  of  /  for  different  kinds  of 
journals  are  taken  from  Unwin: 
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TABLE   45. 


PBBSSURB  ON  BCARINGS  AND  SLIDES. 

Pressure  per 

Kind  of  Journal  Bearing.  Pro/ecte'd 

Area,  p. 
Bearings  on  which  the  load  is  intermittent  and 
the  speed  slow,  such  as  crank-pins  of  shearing 

machines 3,000  lb. 

Cross-head  neck  journals * 1,200  lb. 

Crank-pins  of  large,  slow-speed  engines 800  to      900  lb. 

Crank-pins  of  marine  engines,  usually 400  to      500  lb. 

Main  crank-shaft  bearings — marine  engines  (slow)      GOO  lb. 
Main  crank-shaft  bearings — marine  engines  (fast)      400  lb. 

Locomotive  driving  axle  journal 180  to      350  lb. 

Railway  journals 200  lb. 

Fly-wheel  shaft  journals 150  to      250  lb. 

Small  engine  crank-pins 150  to      200  lb. 

Slipper  slide  blocks,  marine  engines 100  lb. 

Stationary  engine  slide  blocks 25  to      125  lb. 

Stationary  engine  slide  blocks,  usually 30  to        GO  lb. 

Propeller  thrust  bearings 50  to        70  lb. 

Shaft  in  cast-iron  steps  or  seats 15  lb. 

For  journals  not  given  above,  the  value  of  /  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  judgment  of  the  designer.  The  value  adopted 
should  seldom  or  never  exceed  750  pounds.  For  journals 
running  faster  than  about  150  revolutions  per  minute,  / 
should  vary  inversely  as  the  number  of  revolutions.  I"or 
example,  if  a  given  journal  is  allowed  a  bearing  pressure  of 
300  pounds  at  150  revolutions,  it  should  only  be  allowed  a 

bearing  pressure  of  - — r— r —  =  180  pounds  if  it  is  required 

to  run  at  250  revolutions. 

1978.  The  permissible  working  stress  Sj  may  be  taken 
as  follows: 


Vj 

~'-    ^—         -ab^n*!  I.  Jf^  r  "^  a  •  a  a  a  •  W^  ^~ 


I'.strvT.        ^  mSECTCSrCirr.  ^^"^  ■■*i-y-«»  pfc<y  ««%A»n^»wx1 


r«t  TTiiUfi  :c 


=1:=.  ^^  =  '^,;,^  ,  i«c  «C  Art-  197^ 


^/=^^.^  =  _l>^^x-^         (243.) 

:r=,iLi.  2-43  =a.j  re  :2ed  Z3  rairTThtr  a  neck  journal 


7^s-- 


!>-- 


i'^/y;.    5«  *7.,  Art.  1975). 


r 
Substituting  this  vilue  ■:£  -^  in  formula  243^  we  obtain 


d=l/)r:\  -^^.  (244.) 

Vvom  P=pdl,  '  =  7^-  (245.) 

The  same  values  of  .S'y.  and  /  may  be  taken  as  for  end 
journals. 

1 1  will  \)i:  s<!<:n  by  comparing  f«)rmulas  241  and  244 
!li;il.  for  thr  saini:  load  the  neek  journal  need  be  but  about 
I   the  diameter  of   the  end  journal;  and  a  comparison  of 
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quations  (c)  and  (d)  shows  that  the  ratio  ^  is  double  in  a 

neck  journal  what  it  would  be  in  an  end  journal. 

Note.— In  using  formulas  241  and  244  it  will  be  found  most  con- 
venient to  use  logarithms.  Thus,  applying  logarithms  to  formula  241 
It  becomes  log  //  =  log  1.5  +  i  [log  P-^  (log  p  -+-  log  S/)]. 

Example.— Find  the  length  and  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  neck 
journal,  the  load  being  9.600  pounds,  variable  in  direction.  Allow  a 
bearing  pressure  of  600  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Solution.— Using  formula  244, 

^     YPSf  '^    1^600  X7J 

log  ./  =  log  1.06  +  i  [log  /> -  i(log/  -4-  log  5/)]  = 

.02531  +  i  [8.98227  -  i (2. 77815  +  8.84510)]  =  .86068; 

whence,  d—  2.295*  =  2J}'f  or  nearly  2^'.    Ans. 

1980*  It  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  make  the 
length  of  a  journal  greater  than  the  calculated  value,  simply 
as  a  matter  of  taste.  To  g^ve  the  journal  the  same  strength, 
its  diameter  must  be  increased  in  the  proportion  given  by 
the  following  formula: 


=.  or 

.000 


't-m- 


(246.) 


where  /  and  d  are  the  original  and  /^  and  d^  the  new  lengths 
and  diameters  of  the  journal,  respectively. 
For  example,  suppose  a  wrought-iron  end  journal  to  be 

subjected  to  a  load  of  350  pounds.     Assuming  -j=  1.4,  the 

dimensions  of  the  journal  will  be 

^=  2.26  V-^X^  =  2.2C  V^i^  =  .5426'. 

/=1.4^=1.4x  .5420  =  .7ryjr,\ 

Say  the  diameter  is  -j^^^'  and  the  length  2''. 
Though  a  journal  of    these  dimensions  would  be  suffi- 
ciently stiflf  and  durable  for  the  load,  it  is  rather  small  to 


I2l»  ^iM'BlSK  design: 

TjT.k:  "JPCiL     ScDC^t-^e  the  lerLirii  is  ziaife  dfmhUt  tbtt 
lazsd.  Taine:   :iiar  2.  .'  =  1^1     Then,  from  fonmiia 

'    —  •*      —  •*V'  :^1 


Id^l.     The  wirk:  expended  in  OTercomin^  the  fnctKK 
of  a.  pitiniil  2s 

jr'=  fpy^  f:<t-portnds  per  mmnte; 

where /'=  r-i-e^cient  of  frictioo, 
and  J*'  =  reTCtntions  per  minnte. 

It  is  theret:re  apparecr  tiiat  with  the  san^  load  and  ^>eed, 
the  work  expended  against  frictioa  is  directlT  proportional 
to  the  diameter  of  the  T'>umaL  Consequently,  when  a  jour- 
nal runs  under  a  steady,  uniform  load,  it  is  preferable  to 
make  the  diameter  as  small  as  possible,  consistent  with 
stren^h,  and  obtain  the  desired  projected  area  by  adding  to 
the  length  of  the  jr-umal. 

For  example,  take  two  journals,  one  2  inches  in  diameter 
and  G  inches  lor.g^.  the  other  \  inches  in  diameter  and  3 
inches  long.  They  each  have  the  same  projected  area,  12 
inches.  The  latter  j«:»urnaL  however,  requires  double  the 
work  to  overcome  friction  that  the  former  requires,  and, 
besides,  contains  twice  as  much  material.  Hence,  the 
2'  X  0'  journal   is   preferable    for    a  steady  load.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  4''  x  3'  journal  is  — =  16  times  as  strong 

X.    X  0 

as  the  other,  and  would  be  preferred  in  situations  where  the 
load  is  variable,  and  the  journal  is  liable  to  shocks,  as  in  the 
case  of  crank-i)ins  of  high-speed  engines. 

1982.     The  height  of  the  journal  collars,  Fig.  665,  may 

be 

d       1" 
'  =  10  +  -8-  ^247.) 
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''he  width  of  the  outer  collar  is  1^  r.     It  is  good  practice 
^^  turn  the  journal  with  a  fillet  in  the  corner,  as  the  shaft  or 

^^fe  is  more  liable  to  crack  and  fracture  if  the  shoulder  is 

^"^ned  with  a  square  corner. 
The  fillet  may  be  a  circular  arc  drawn  with  a  radius  equal 


3* 


PIVOTS  AND  COLLAR  JOURNALS. 

1983.     A   pivot  Journal   is  shown   in   Fig.  C66.     It 

differs  from  an  ordinary  journal  in  that  the 

direction  of  pressure  is  parallel  to  the  axis 

^f  the  shaft  instead  of  perpendicular  to  it. 

T^he  bearing  area  is,  therefore,  the  area  of 
the  end  of  the  pivot,  ^  ^  d*. 

The  diameter  of  a  flat  pivot  may,  there- 
fore,  be   found   at   once   by   assuming   a 
value  for  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of 
projected  area  and  solving  for  the  area.     The  following  for- 
mulas give  good  results  for  ordinary  cases : 

Let  P=  load  on  pivot; 

d  =  diameter  of  pivot ; 

JV=  revolutions  per  minute  of  pivot. 

TABLE  47. 


Fk;.  <;«j»; 


Case  I — Pivot  turn- 
ing very  slowly  or 
intermittently  . . . 

Case  II  —  Revolu- 
tions per  minute 
less  than   150 

Case  III  —  Revolu- 
tions per  minute 
more  than  150. . . 


Wrought-Iron 

or  Steel  Pivot 

on  Gun-Metal 

Bearing. 


d=.  035  i^T. 


d=.05  ^. 


dr=.oo4-f//^:v. 


Cast-Iron  Pivot 

on  Gun-Metal 

Bearing. 


Iron  or  Sled  on  Lignum- 

vitae  Bearing, 
Moistened  with  Water. 


(248.) 


^/=. 035/7^  (249.) 


r/=.03^)|/7^  (250.) 


I»^4.     I^AC— rJiMriialthe^ 

ins  :c  :±ii  sun.  ii^  zhc  bearing  area^ 
j=  ::c=cc  "ij  a  c:ilar  raised  on  the=s 
1  :c>;  r:ilir  5s  iccwn  in  Fig.  iJOT,  and 

of  ct>Ilars  and 


FIG.  1 


i;5-.:ally  iaker.  s:  •:•'.•  '.'z.  per  square  inch  for  the  thrust  bear- 
ings of  pr..pe".:tr  shafts,  ar.-i  this  value  should  not  be  much 
exceeded  ir.  ar.y  case. 


=  I  ./' 


(251.) 


Til';  immlx^r  of  cfrliars  /'  lii-pcniU  upon  the  judgment  of 
111''  ili'.ijrrirr.  Th';  lar^jcr  tlic  iiumbi.-r  the  smaller  is  the 
.|j;iiji.-lr-r,  anil  tli-;  l.-s-i  will  he-  iliu  wear  and  work  of  friction. 
Oil  ilii:  i.ilj'T  liariii,  when  many  n-liars  arc  used,  there  is 
(liiti|MT  .if  I.I  injfid;,'  all  tin:  lliriLst  <.n  i.ne  i.r  two. 

In  I'ii;.  il'lH  ih.-  .Iini,'nsi.>nr^  1  {"',--'/)-  Usually  the 
llii.  liti.-.s  /  -.(  Ill,-  ...liars  is  ^^  .S  ,-,  and  the  width  J  of  the 
Ml.iii  !■  i:.  filial  I.,  tin:  tliit:kncss  /,  unless  the  annular  encircling 
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^^gs  k  are  hollow  for  water  circulation,  or  unless  they  are 
*^^d  with  white  metal. 
"*^ii  the  latter  case,  j  =  2  to  2^  /. 

BXAMPLBS  FOR  PRACTICB. 

^.   Find  the  proportions  of  a  cast-iron  end  journal,  turning  slowly 

!r5^^er  a  steady  load  of  15,000  lb.,  assuming  the  length  equal  to  the 

^^meter.  Ans.  4|'  x  4f '. 

S.    Find  the  proportions  of  a  wrought-iron  end  journal,  turning 

^^er  a  load  of  8,600  lb.,  assuming  the  safe  pressure  per  square  inch  of 

ejected  area  to  be  650  lb.    The  direction  of  the  load  is  variable. 

Ans.  8*  X  4^'. 

S.    Find  the  dimensions  of  a  steel  neck  journal,  working  under  a  load 

12,000  lb.,  direction  variable,  the  allowable  bearing  pressure  to  be 

^-^SOO  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Ans.  1  J'  X  5,^'. 

4.  Find  the  minimum  dimensions  of  a  wrought-iron  end  journal, 

^he  required  conditions  being  that  the  bearing  pressure  shall  not  ex- 

<^ced  750  pounds,  and  the  length  shall  be  one  and  one-fourlh  times  the 

diameter.     The  load  on  the  journal  is  9,600  pounds,  and  variable  in 

direction.  Ans.  *d^f'  X  H'- 

5.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  pivot  running  at  a  speed  of 
80  revolutions  per  minute  and  bearing  a  load  of  800  pounds,  gun- 
metal  bearing.  Ans.  \^^  in. 

6.  Assuming  5  thrust  collars  on  a  shaft  10  inches  in  diameter  sub- 
jected to  an  end  thrust  of  20,000  pounds,  find  the  diameter  and  thick- 
ness of  collars.  .        (  ^i  =  13.6'. 

SHAFTS. 

1 985*  Shafts  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  stress  to  which  they  are  subjected: 

(1)  Shafts  subjected  chiefly  to  torsion  or  twisting,  as,  for 
example,  line  shafting  in  mills  and  shops,  and,  in  general, 
shafts  used  to  transmit  power. 

(2)  Shafts  subjected  chiefly  to  bending  action,  such  as 
the  axles  of  gears,  etc. 

(3)  Shafts  subjected  to  both  twisting  and  bending,  such 
as  engine  crank-shafts. 

L.INB  SHAFTING. 

1986.  Line  sliaftlnvr  is  a  term  applied  to  the  long 
and  continuous  lines  of  shafting  used  in  mills,  factories,  and 
shops  for  the  distribution  of  power.     The  shaft  is  principally 


isrs 
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strained  by  torsion,  but  there  is  always  in  addition  a  ben^^' 
ing  action  due  to  the  weight  of  the  shaft  itself,  and  tic^ 
pulleys  carried  by  it,  and  also  due  to  the  tension  of  beltin  -^ 
or  the  thrust  of  gearing. 

In  calculating  the  diameter  of  a  shaft  for  a  given  twistio^B 
moment,  two  things  roust  be  considered:  1.  Strength,  2^S 
Stiffness.  Very  large  shafts  or  short  shafts  need  be  calcu 
lated  for  strength  only;  but  in  long  lines  of  shafting  o^ 
small  diameter  attention  must  be  paid  to  stiffness  ant^ 
rigidity. 

The  twisting  moment  is  P  R,  where  P  is  the  twistins" 
force  and  R  the  distance  between  the  line  of  action  of  the 
force  and  the  center  of  the  shaft.     In  case  of  a  belted  pulley, 
shown  in  Fig.  660,  the  force  Pis  the  difference  in  the  ten- 


sions of  the  tight  and  slack  sides  of  the  belt ;  the  distance  R 
is  the  radius  of  the  pulley.  Or,  again,  R  may  be  the  radius 
of  a  gear  attached  to  the  shaft  in  question. 

It  is  usually  more  convenient  to  express  the  twisting 
moment  in  terms  of  the  horsepower  transmitted  by  the 
shaft,  and  number  of  revolutions. 


By  formula  231,  PR  =  03,0-25 


The  resistance  of  a 


shaft  to  twisting  is  given  by  a  formula  similar  to  formula 
ll«,i/=5,-.  Art.  1398. 
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5,  =  the  safe  shearing  strength  of  shaft ; 

J  =  polar  moment  of  inertia  of  cross-section  of  shaft 

about  neutral  axis ; 
c  =  distance  from  neutral  axis  to  outermost  fiber. 

T*hen,  the  moment  of  resistance  to  twisting  is  -^ — . 

^Where  a  plane  section  revolves,  or  is  conceived  to  revolve, 
^l:>out   a  line  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  section,    as,    for 
Example,  a  circular  section  revolving  about  its  diameter, 
^he  moment  of  inertia  obtained  with  reference  to  this  axis 
is  termed  the  rectangular  moment  of  Inertia,  and  is 
nearly  always  denoted  in  text-books  by  /.    When,  however, 
the  section  revolves  about  an  axis   perpendicular   to   the 
plane  of  section,  as,  for  example,  a  buzz  saw  or  fly-wheel, 
the  moment  of  inertia  found  with  respect  to  this  axis  is 
termed  the  polar  moment  of  Inertia,  and  is  nearly  al- 
ways denoted  in  text-books  by  J.    Those  moments  of  inertia 
used  in  the  subject  of  Strength  of  Materials  were  rectan- 
g^ular  moments.     For  a  solid  circular  section,  y  =  JJ  /=  JJ  x 


irrf*        Tcd 


4 


64         32 


;  and  for  a  hollow  circular  section, 
•^  ~         32 


The  reason  for  using  the  safe  shearing  stress  ^9,  in  the  ex- 

S  J . 
pression  — ^ —  is  that  its  value  agrees  very  closely  with  the 

value  for  torsion ;  it  is  quite  different  from  the  safe  stress 
for  flexure.  The  student  may  obtain  the  value  of  S^  by 
simply  dividing  the  ultimate  shearing  stress  by  the  proper 

S 
factor  of  safety;  i.  e.,  5,  =  -j. 

Placing  the  twisting  and  resisting  moments  equal  to  each 
other,  we  have 
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Whence,     d=  \^1^^=  1.72  f^.  (252.) 

Or.     ^=^^^^4^11=68.51^.  (253.) 

Let  \^  =  k,  and  f  ^^  ><  f '"^^  =  k. 

Then,     d=k^rPR  =  k^\^,  (254.) 

as  in  formula  124,  Art.  1416. 

The  values  of  k  and  k^  depend  upon  the  value  of  the  safe 
stress  5,  assumed  for  the  material  of  the  shaft. 

If  we  take  5,  =  3,400  for  cast  iron; 

5,  =  6,800  for  wrought  iron; 
5,  =  9,000  for  steel, 

we    obtain    the  values  of    k  and  k^   given   in   Table   32, 
Art.  1416. 

1987.  Formulas  252  and  253  are  general,  and  may 
be  used  for  any  material ;  the  proper  value  of  5,  being  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  designer.  Ordinarily,  the  values  of 
S^  given  above  are  those  used  in  good  practice.  Under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  lower 
values,  particularly  if  the  shaft  is  subjected  to  shocks,  or  if 
the  stress  changes  suddenly  or  violently. 

,  It  has  been  shown  that  for  strength  the  diameter  of  a 
shaft  is  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  twisting  mo- 
ment. A  similar  theoretical  treatment  would  show  that  for 
stiffness  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  is  proportional  to  the 
fourth  root  of  the  twisting  moment. 

Hence,  for  shafts  of  small  diameter  or  of  considerable 
length  the   diameter   may   be   calculated   by   the   formula 


d-c  yTr  =  r,  y-y-  and  Table  31,  Art. 


1415. 


1988.     Speed  of  Line  Shafting. — The   speed   of  a 

shaft  is  fixed  largely  by  the  speed  of  the  driving  belt  or  the 
diameters  of  the  pulleys  upon  it.     In  general,  machine  shop 
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shafts  run  about  120  to  150  revolutions  per  minute;  shafts 
driving  woodworking  machinery,  about  200  to  250  revolu- 
tions per  minute;  in  cotton  mills,  the  practice  is  to  make 
the  shaft  diameter  smaller,  and  run  at  a  higher  speed.  Line 
shafts  should  generally  not  be  less  than  1}  inches  in 
diameter. 

1 989.  Distance  Between  Bearings. — This  distance 
should  not  be  great  enough  to  permit  a  deflection  of  more 
than  j^'  per  foot  of  length.  Hence,  when  the  shaft  is 
heavily  loaded  with  pulleys,  the  bearings  must  be  closer  than 
when  it  carries  only  a  few  pulleys. 

Below  are  given  the  maximum  distances  between  the  bear- 
ings of  different  sizes  of  continuous  shafts  which  are  used 
for  the  transmission  of  power : 

TABLE   48. 


Diameter 
of  Shaft 

Distance  Between 
in  Feet. 

Bearings 

in  Inches. 

Wrought- 
Shaft. 

Iron 

Steel 
Shaft. 

2 

11 

11.5 

3 

13 

13.75 

4 

15 

15.75 

5 

17 

18.25 

6 

19 

20 

7 

21 

22.25 

8 

23 

24 

9 

25 

20 

Pulleys  which  give  out  a  large  amount  of  power  should  be 
placed  as  near  a  hanger  as  possible. 


SHAFTS  SUBJECTKO   TO  BENDING. 

1990.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  axles  of  large 
water-wheels,  gear-wheels,  etc.,  which  are  loaded  trans- 
versely.    The  axle  is  not  generally  strained  by  twisting,  and 
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may  be  treated  as  a  beam  transversely  loaded.     The 
of  procedure  may,  perhaps,  be  best  shown  by  an  examp 

Example. — An  axle  12  feet  long,  between  centers  of  bearings, 
a  wheel  weighing  9  tons ;  the  wheel  is  4  feet  from  one  end  of  the 
The  axle  is  of  wrought  iron.     Required,  the  dimensions. 

Solution. — Let  the  line  m «,  Fig.  tfTO,  represent  temporarily 
axle  in  question ;  P^  the  load  of  9  tons,  and  Rx  and  R%,  the  reactio: 

Lay  off  to  scale  the  load  P  on  the  vertical  through  ^i,  and,  choo^^ 
a  pole  O,  draw  the  rays  01,  (73,  and  ab^  and  cb  parallel  to  Ub-^ 
Then,  adds  the  bending  moment  diagram.  OS  is  drawn  parall^J 
a  c,  and  gives  the  reaction  Pi  =  1-2  =  3  tons,  and  Pt  =  ^-S  =  6  tons. 

The  lengths  and  diameters  of  the  journals  may  now  be  calcula 
For  the  journal  nearest  the  load,  we  have,  from  formula  Z41, 

assuming  that  p  =  700  and  S/  =  8,500, 


'=1.5|/ 


12,000 

=^  =  3f.neariy. 


i/  8.500  X  700 


,      /?,         12.000        .,.  , 


For  the  other  journal. 


_     6,000    _ 
*~700X2|~^  • 

</«  =  i/'+  2 <r,  where  e  =  -^d'  -j-i"  =  .3625"  =  f ,  nearly. 

Hence,     ./,  =  2| "  +  f"  =  3^". 

Likewise,     a,  =  d -j- 2  (-^V  ^/  +  i")  =  ^". 

The  resisting  moment  of  a  beam  is  5-  (see  Art.  1398),  and  since 
the  safe  stress  S  remains  constant  for  the  same  beam,  the  resisting 
moment  is  proportional  to  — .     For  a  beam  of  circular  section* 

I  64  TT^S 


^  ^  32 
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Hence,  since  -^^  is  a  constant  quantity,  the  resisting  moment  at  any 

section  of  a  circular  shaft  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter 
at  that  section.  Conversely,  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  at  any  section 
must  be  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the  resisting  moment  at  that 


Pig.  070. 


section,  and  to  have  the  shaft  of  equal  strength  throughout,  the  diam- 
eter at  each  section  should  be  proportional  to  the  cube  root  of  the 
lending  moment  at  that  section. 


moment  d  e 


Hence,    —j  —  -^ y. 

a        f    moment  g  h 

By  measurement,  the  moment  ^  ^  is  288  inch-tons,  and  the  moment 
/  i  is  15|  inch-tons. 


Whence,    ^  =  ^^  =  2.^1 

or,  ^1  =  2.65  </=  2.65  X  &|  =  0  inches,  nearly. 

The  shaft  should  be  bossed  at  this  point  to  allow  for  cutting  the 
key-way.     The  depth  of  the  sunk  key  =  |  ^i  =  1^  in.    (See  formula 

233.) 

The  depth  of  the  key-way  is,  therefore,  \  inch,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  bossed  portion  10^  inches  at  least.  The  diameters  d%  and  d-x  may 
be  easily  found  by  measuring  the  moments/  q  and  k  t\  whence, 


d»  =  d.\/^j^,-r.Ad,  =  d.^. 


In  a  similar  manner  may  be  found  the  dimensions  of  an 
axle  bearing  two  or  more  transverse  loads. 
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The  axle  may  or  mav  not  be  tapered  as  shown  in  Fig.  67C — -- 
If  it  is  not  tapered,  its  diameter  must  be  calculated  froi 
the  maximum  bending  moment  (^  r,  in  this  case), 
straight  shaft  is  easier  to  construct,  but  the  end  journal"^ 
must  be,  of  course,  larger,  and  there  is  considerable  loss  h^2 
friction  on  that  account. 

SHAFTS   BITBJECXED   TO   COMBUCED   BEICDCCG    AHD 


1991.     A  good  example  of  a  shaft  coming  under  this 
head  is  an  engine  crank-shaft  carrying  a  heavy  fly-wheeL 
Let  B  =  bending  moment ; 
T  =  twisting  moment ; 

T^  =  the   twisting   moment,  which   would   have  the 
same  effect  as  B  and  T  acting  together. 

Then,  T^  =  B+\'B'+T\  (255.) 

The  twisting  moment  7",  is  called  the  Ideal  tmrlstlns 
moment,  and  should  be  used  in  formula  252  to  deter- 
mine the  diameter  of  the  shaft. 

Example. — Calculate  the  diameter  of  a  steel  crank-shaft  for  an 
engine  from  the  following  data:  The  length  of  stroke  is  10  feet.  The 
maximum  tangential  force  acting  on  the  crank-pin  is  25  tons.  The 
shaft  is  10  feet  long  between  centers  of  bearings,  and  carries  midway 
between  bearings  a  fly-wheel  weighing  55  tons.  Assume  the  safe 
stress  to  be  9,000  lb.  =  44  tons. 

SoLrTiON. — The  twisting  moment  7"=  maximum  tangential  force 
X  length  of  crank  =  25  tons  X  5  feet  =  125  foot-tons  =  1,500  mch-tons 

The    bending    moment  ^iPl=i      ^  ^"^  =  187.5    foot-tons  =  1,660 

4 

inch-tons. 


Then.    7^1  =  /?+  ^B^-^T*  =  1,«50  +  i/l.650«H- 1,500«  =  8,880   inch- 
ton& 
Now,  using  formula  252, 

^al724/^  =  1.72>4^  =  1.72i^?^  =  16f%ncarly.    Am. 


It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  above  solution,  the  units 
selected  are  inches  and  tons.  Generally,  when  the  bendingf 
and  twisting  moments  are  large,  it  is  more  convenient  to 
use  tons  than  pounds.     Care  must  be  taken^  however,  to 
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make  the  units  consistent ;  for  example,  it  would  have  been 
vTong  to  have  taken  the  moments  in  inch-tons^  and  the  safe 
siits&  in  pounds, 

1992.    It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  put  formula  255 

in  another  form. 

Let  Y  =  ^\  then,  formula  266  becomes 


r,  =  zr+i/ZT*+  y=  r(z+i/z«  +  i). 

Let  Z+  i^Z'+l  =  k\  then,  T^  =  k  T. 

But,  by  formula  252,  the  diameter  is  proportional  to 
the  cube  root  of  the  twisting  moment.  Therefore,  if  d  is 
the  diameter  of  shaft  required  by  the  twisting  moment  'J\ 
and  d^  the  diameter  required  by  the  twisting  moment  T^ , 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  ^H:  for  varying 

values  of  Z: 

TABLE   49. 


z 

^7. 

Z 

fl. 

Z 

fl. 

.2 

1.068 

1.2 

1.403 

2.2 

1.665 

.4 

1.139 

1.4 

1.461 

2.4 

1.710 

.6 

1.209 

1.6 

1.516 

2.6 

1.753 

.8 

1.277 

1.8 

1.568 

2.8 

1.794 

1.0 

1.341 

2.0 

1.618 

3.0 

1.833 

This  table  may  be  used  advantageously  fur  computing  the 
diameter  of  shafts  subjected  to  twisting  and  bending.  The 
diameter  is  first  computed  for  twisting  alone,  and  is  then 
multiplied  by  the  value  of  4/^  corresponding  to  the  ratio  Z 
between  the  bending  and  twisting  moments. 

Example. — A  wrought-iron  shaft  transmits  150  horsepower  at  125 
revolutions  p)er  minute,  and  is  at  the  same  lime  subjected  to  a  bending 
moment  of  60,000  inch-pounds.     Calculate  the  diameter  of  the  shaft. 

Solution. — For  twisting  only, 

See  Art.  1416. 
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By  formula  231,  T=zPR  =  63,025  ^=  75.630  in. -lb. 

B  =  60.000. 

^.         B       y,     60,000       o  , 

Then,  -^  =  Z=  ^g^^  =  .8,  nearly. 

From  the  above  table  ^^=  1.277. 

Hence,  d  =  1.277  X  3.62  a/^  =  -Hf.    Ana. 

f    125 


HOLLO'W  SHAFTS. 

1993*  It  IS  plain  that  the  outer  fibers  of  a  shaft  are 
much  more  useful  in  resisting  a  twisting  or  bending  strain 
than  the  fibers  near  the  center ;  hence,  if  a  shaft  is  made 
hollow,  its  weight  will  be  diminished  in  much  greater  pro- 
portion than  its  strength.  In  other  words,  a  hollow  shaft  is 
stronger  than  a  solid  one  containing  the  same  amount  of 
material  per  unit  length. 

Let  d^  =  outside  diameter  of  hollow  shaft; 

d^  =  inside  diameter  of  hollow  shaft; 

d  =  diameter  of  solid  shaft  having  the  same  strength 

as  hollow  shaft. 

SI 
The  resisting  moment  (see  Art.  1398)  is — -.     Taking 

the  axis  of  the  shaft  as  the  neutral  axis,  /  becomes  /\  the 
values  of  /  for  both  hollow  and  solid  shafts  are  double  those 
given  in  the  Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia,  where  the  neutral 
axis  is  the  diameter  of  a  cross-section. 


For  a  solid  shaft. 


For  a  hollow  shaft,  —5 —  = 


laft,    ' 

c 

32 

16 

1 

16  df, 

s,J_ 

2 

•  »/» 

<♦) 

c 

< 

t 

I 
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Hence,  if  the  shafts  are  to  be  equally  strong. 
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16 


\%d. 


Let  ^  =  iw.     Then,  d*  =  d*  (1  -  m% 
^\  

or    <  =  ''^ri-  (256.) 

Example. — Suppose  we  wish  to  find  the  diameter  of  a  hollow  shaft 
which  will  have  the  same  strength  as  a  solid  shaft  8  inches  in  diameter, 
assuming  the  hole  to  be  one-half  the  diameter. 

Solution. — Applying  formula  256»  m  =i,  and 

dx^d i/y-I^ r=z^j^      ^/  x^  =  Q'174,  say  8^'    outside   diameter. 

and  4^'  inside  diameter.    Ana. 
Hollow  steel  shafts  are  much  used  for  marine  engines. 


SHAFT  COUPLrlNGS. 

1 994*  Coupllnii^s  are  used  to  connect  the  ends  of  shafts, 
and  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  Fast  or  permanent  couplings. 
2.  Loose  couplings,  or  clutches,  by  means  of  which  shafts 
may  be  connected  or  disconnected  at  pleasure.  3.  Friction 
clutches,  which  are  loose  couplings  that  hold  by  friction. 

1995*  Box,  or  Muff,  Coupllni^s. — This  coupling,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  671,  consists  of  a  cast-iron  cylinder  which  fits 


Fig.  C71. 


over  the  ends  of  the  shaft.  The  two  ends  are  prevented 
from  moving  relatively  to  each  other  by  the  sunk  key.  The 
key-way  is  cut  half  into  the  box  and  half  into  the  shaft 
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ends.     Quite  commonly  the  ends  of  the  shafts  are  enlarged 
to  allow  the  key-way  to  be  cut  without  weakening  the  shaft. 
The  key  may  be  proportioned  by  the  formulas  already 
given.     For  the  other  dimensions  take 
/=2+fl'-f  2'. 
i-i   </+.5'- 

Example. — Find  the  dimensions  of  a  mufi  coupling  for  a  shaft  ^' 
in  diameter. 

Solution. — For  the  key  we  use  formula  233. 

For  the  muff,  we  use  formukk  257. 

/=.4rf+.6-=.4x2i  +  .6'  =  li'.  1'^™" 

1996.  A  clamp  coupllns  is  shown  in  Fig.  673.  The 
faces  for  the  joint  are  first  planed  off,  the  holes  are  drilled, 
and  then  the  two  halves  are  bolted  together  with  pieces  of 


(257.) 


°.JSL-Q-. 

_U  =a  t  tz:  _Jt^ 

5 

^                                                     1     1 

m 

T  w   H 

no,  872. 

paper  between  them,  after  which  the  coupling  is  bored  out 
to  the  ccact  size  of  the  shaft.  The  pieces  of  paper  upon 
being  removed  leave  a  slight  space  between  the  halves,  and 
the  coupling  when  bolted  to  the  shaft  grips  it  firmly. 

This  form  of  coupling  is  very  easily  removed  or  put  on; 
it  has  no  pnijecting  parts,  and  may  be  used  as  a  driving 
pulley,  if  desired.  The  key  is  straight,  and  fits  only  at  the 
sides. 

The  following  are  the  proportions  used  in  practice; 

(/=  diameter  of  shaft ; 

Diameter  of  coupling/'—  'i^  a'+  ^'; 
'     Length  of  coupling  /  =  i  d. 

The  diameter  of  the  bolts  may  be  §'  for  shafts  under  2^' 
in  diameter;  J'  for  2^'  shaft,  and  J'  for  larger  shafts. 
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For  shafts  up  to  3  inches  in  diameter  use  i  bo!ts ;  for  larger 
shafts  use  6  bolts. 

1997.  The  flanKe  coupUoK  is  shovn  in  Fig.  673. 
Cast-iron  flanges  are  keyed  to  the  ends  of  the  shafts.  To 
insure  a  perfect  joint  the  flange  is  usually  faced  in  the  lathe 
after  being  keyed  to  the  shaft.  The  two  flanges  are  then 
brought  face  to  face  and  bolted  together.  Sometimes  the 
ends  of  the  shafts  are  enlarged  to  allow  for  the  key-way. 


To  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  shafts  getting  out  of  line, 
the  end  of  one  may  enter  the  flange  of  the  other,  as  shown. 
The  following  proportions  may  be  used  for  the  form  of 
Sange  coupling  shown  in  Fig.  673 : 

</=  diameter  of  shaft. 

Diameter  of  bolt  circle  £>^  =  2J(/-f-3'; 
Number  of  bolts  h  =  3  +  ^! 


(Take  the  nearest  even  number.) 

Diameter  of  bolts  rf,  =  -  +  +'■ 
Diameter  of  coupling  Z?,  =  1-4  /?,; 


(258.) 
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The  key  may  be  proportioned  by  the  formulas  already 
given  for  keys. 

1998.     Solid  flanKe  coupUnss,  shown  in  Fig.  674, 
are  used  largely  to  connect  the  sections  of  propeller  shafts. 


The  flanges  arc  forged  on  the  ends  of  the  shafts,  and  are 
connected  by  tapered  bolts. 

Let  H  =  num!n;r  of  bolts  uniting  flanges; 

t/=  diameter  of  the  bolts  at  the  joint  formed  by  the 

flanges; 
£}  =  diameter  of  shaft ; 
,^=  diameter  of  holt  circle. 

The  shearing  rcsistanie  of  the  bolts  is  -^-j—nS,,  and  the 
moment  of  this  resistance  about  the  cuiiler  of  shaft  is 
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Now,  it  was  shown  in  the  derivation  of  formula  253 
that  the  moment  of  resistance  of  the  shaft  when  subjected 

to  twisting  is  -r-^S,.     If  the  bolts  and  shafts  are  of  equal 

Id 

strength, 

8  "■      16     ' 


or 


d*nB  = 


2' 


Approximately,  B^l.6  D.     Using  this  value,  we  obtain 


D' 


D 


1.6^-«Z?  =  -,or^=^3^. 


But  more  nearly,  ^  =  Z?  +  2  ^/. 


Substituting  for  d  its  value  just  found, 

2 


Whence 


or   d 


^  j/        j/Q^ 


2»(V^3;2^+2) 


=  kD 


(259.) 


The  values 
of  n  are  as  follows : 


<Ak=^-ym 


2;/(v^3.2w  +  2) 


for  different  values 


TABLE  50. 


n  = 

3 

4 

5 

.258 

r, 

s 

.21:i 

9 

.201 

10 

>&  = 

.318 

.283 

.    V  ■»    t 

.192 
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The  following  are  the  proportions  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  coupling: 


B  =D  +  2d; 

C  =D+4:id; 

^       2D+1 
T  = =-! — : 


(260.) 


The  bolts  are  tapered  f  inch  per  foot  of  length. 

1999.     Seller's  Cone   Couplinff. — This   coupling   is 

shown  in  Fig.  675.     It  consists  of  an  outer  box  or  muff 
I.  1  i-tr 


Fig.  C75. 

which  is  cylindrical  externally,  but  has  the  form  of  a  double 
truncated  cone  on  the  inside.  Within  the  muff  are  placed 
two  slotted  sleeves,  which  are  turned  on  the  outside  to  fit 
the  muff,  and  also  bored  out  to  fit  the  shaft.  These  sleeves 
are  pulled  together  by  three  bolts,  and  as  they  are  drawn 
farther  into  the  muff,  they  grip  it  and  the  shafts  firmly. 

The  bolt  holes  pass  through  both  the  sleeves  and  muff, 
and  are  square  in  cross-section.  The  friction  between  the 
sleeves  and  shaft  is  generally  sufficient  to  prevent  slipping, 
but  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  sleeves  are  usually  keyed  to 
the  shaft.  The  key  should  have  no  taper,  and  fit  at  the 
sides  only ;  its  proportions  may  be  obtained  by  formula  233* 

The  other  proportions  may  be  taken  as  follows: 

d  =  diameter  of  shaft ; 

D=^d;      e  =l\d'A  (261.) 

h=^^d,  ) 
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The  conical  sleeves  may  be  tapered  4  inches  per  foot  of 
len^h.  In  putting  up  tines  of  shafting,  the  couplings 
should  be  placed,  if  possible,  near  bearings,  and  on  the  side 
of  the  bearing  farthest  from  the  driving  point. 

200O.  Unlvsrsal 
JointBjOr  Flexible 
Couplings. — The  princi- 
pal forms  of  these  joints 
have  already  been  described 
uArts.  14S6>  1459.  and 
1460. 
In  Pig.  676  is  shown   a 

common  form  of  these  joints 

which,  when  constructed  of 

wrought  iron,  may  have  the 

following  proportions: 

d=-  diameter  of  shaft; 
a=\.%d;    e=  1.6  d;' 
b  =  %d;       g=  .6  d; 
c  =  d;  k  =  .5d; 

*  =  .6  </. 
20O1.    I-oose  CoupUnss. — These  couplings  are  used 


(262.) 


1»8 
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wben  tbe  shafts  are  to  be  alternately  connected  and  dis> 
connected.  For  lai^e  slow-moving  sbafts,  the  cla-jj  coupling 
shown  in  Fig.  G77  may  be  used.  This  coupling  somewhat 
resembles  the  flange  coupling.  Fig.  673,  except  that  the 
flanges,  instead  of  being  bolted  together,  are  provided 
with  a  set  of  lugs  c  which  fit  into  each  other.  One  flange 
is  permanently  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  a  sunk  key  w, 
while  the  other  is  fastened  to  its  shaft  by  a  feather  key  n, 
and  may  be  moved  back 
and  forth,  thus  throwing 
the  coupling,  or  clutch, 
in  or  out  of  gear.  The 
movement  of  the  clutch 
is  effected  by  a  forked 
lever  fitting  into  tbe  re* 
cess  k. 

The  lugs  or  claws  may 
Fig.  678,  in  which  case  the 


I 


be  given  in  the  form  shown  i 

couplings  are  more  easily  put  in  gear,  but  will  drive  in  only 

one  direction. 
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Cast-iron  claw  couplings  may   have  the  following  pro- 
portions : 

d  =  diameter  of  shaft ; 

a=  1}  d;  e=z  ^  d; 
*  =  2frf;  A  =  id; 
c  =  ^d;  s=:^d; 


(263.) 


2002.  Friction  cottpUnffs,  or  clutclies,  are  used 
as  loose  or  disengaging  couplings  on  shafts  running  at  high 
speeds.  They  are  often  used  to  couple  wheels  or  pulleys  to 
shafts.  The  form  shown  in  Fig.  679  is  simple  in  construc- 
tion, but  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  hard  to  put  in 
gear.  Besides,  the  horizontal  component  of  the  pressure  be- 
tween the  conical  surfaces  causes  an  end  thrust  on  the  shaft. 

The  average  diameter  of  the  conical  part  may  be  from 
4  to  8  times  the  shaft  diameter,  according  to  the  amount 
of  power  to  be  transmitted.  The  angle  m  of  the  cone  may 
be  from  4°  to  10°.     The  other  proportions  are  as  follows: 

d  =  diameter  of  shaft ; 
a=:2d;  e=id; 

6=:4:toSd;         A  — id; 
c  =  2id;  s=-^d; 

t  =  Ud;  i  =  id. 

A  better  form  of  friction  clutch  is  shown  in  Fig.  680. 
The  shaft  n  carries  a  flange  or  cylinder  A,  and  the  shaft  ;;/ 

1 


(264.) 


<J^5«5i555559« 


Fig.  68a 


has  keyed  to  it  a  ring  B.     The  ring  is  split  and  fits  inside 


profiK"  "f  which  fit  into  the  groove  cut  in  the  sliding  part 
i.(  I  In-  '  lull  li.  Thi-  li-vcr  iH  usually  worked  by  hand,  though 
('■I  liiiK''  I  liil<  liiH  llir  rti<l  of  the  lever  may  be  moved  by  a 
Ml  !•  w  mill  li.iiiil  M'liri't.  The  ordinary  design  of  the  forked 
I'M.l  III  lli.-l.'vri  ir.;ihnwii  in  l''ijf.  (IHl,  To  increase  the  wear- 
Um  Mi<l,>. .'  .1  -.11.. J.  iiMV  1«- used,  as  shown  In  Fig.  682.  The 
mill  J'  I'l'mi'lflvly  lilhi  llii:  groDVc,  and  is  often  made  of  brass. 
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?h.e  dimensions  h  and  s  are  the  vidth  and  depth  of  the 


Pia.att. 
RToove,  respectively,  which  are  to  he  determined   hy  the 
niles  already  given  for  the  proportions  of  the  clutch. 
Proportions  for  clutch  lever: 
d=  diameter  of  shaft; 

k=id;  m  =  id;    [  (26S.) 


-i 

I 
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BEARINGS. 

2004.  Solid  Journal  Bearings. — The  simplest  form 
of  bearing  for  a  journal  is  merely  a  hole  in  the  frame 
which  supports  the  rotating  piece.  Such  a  bearing  is  shown 
in  Fig  G83.     Motion  endwise  is  prevented  by  two  collars, 


Pig.  683. 


Fig.  mi. 


one  of  which  may  be  forged  on  the  shaft,  and  the  other  made 
separately  and  held  in  place  by  a  set-screw  or  pin.  A  boss 
is  cast  upon  the  frame,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order  to 
give  the  journal  the  necessary  length  and  bearing  area. 

Such  a  bearing  has  no  means  of  adjusting  to  take  up  the 
wear;  for  this  reason  it  is  better  to  use  the  form  of  solid 
bearing  shown  in  Fig.  084.  Here  the  hole  is  bored  out 
larger  than  the  journal,  and  lined  with   a  bushing  made  of 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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brass  or  other  metal.     The  wear  thus  comes  on  the  bus 
which  can  easily  be  replaced. 

2005.     Divided  Bcarlnca In  maay  cases  solid 

ings  are  undesirable,  and  in  others  it  will  be  impost! 
use  tbem.     The  bearing  is  then  divided,  and  the  parts 


together  by  bolts.  When  this  is  done,  the  parts  of  the 
ing  are  called  seats  or  steps.  The  division  of  the  be 
permits  its  adjustment  for  wear. 

The  load  on  a  bearing  usii;illy  acts  constantly  ir 
direction,  and  the  bearing  sinmUl  lie  divided  so  that  th 
of  division  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  direct 
the  load.  Fig.  C85  shows  various  methods  of  dividin; 
seats.  In  A  and  B  the  direction  of  the  load  is  vei 
consequently,  the  seats  are  divided  horizimtally. 

Naturally,  the  wear  will  come  on  the  top  and  bott( 
the   seats,  and  the   hole   will  become  oval,  with   the 
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diameter  vertical.  The  seats  are  then  screwed  closer  to- 
gether until  the  hole  regains  its  original  circular  form. 
The  necessity  of  making  the  division  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  load  is  thus  apparent.  In  C  the  direction 
of  the  load  is  oblique,  and  the  adjustment  perpendicular  to 
it;  xnD  the  direction  of  the  load  is  obHque  also,  but  the 
seats  are  divided  to  allow  a  horizontal  adjustment. 

A  simple  form  of  divided  bearing  is  shown  in  Fig.  CSC. 
It  is  of  cast  iron,  witli  no  separate  seats,  but  with  means  of 


bi'.-d 


adjustment.  The  bearing  forms  part  of  the  frame  of  the 
machine.  This  form  of  bearing  is  used  only  on  cheap  work. 
Sometimes,  however,  it  has  a  recess,  or  groove,  cast  in  it, 
which  is  filled  with  babbitt  metal,  upon  which  the  journal 
rests. 

The  proportional  unit  for  this  bearing  is 
s=  1,15^+. 4. 

The  dimensions  /  and  d  of  the  bearing  are  the  same  as 
those  for  a  journal;  the  other  proportions  arc  given  in  terms 
of  the  unit  s,  and  are  shown  in  the  figure. 


2000.  Seatm,  or  Steps. — Carefully  made  bearings  are 
always  lined  with  so-called  seats,  or  steps,  which  are  made 
of  brass,  gun-metal,  phosphor-bronze,  white  metal  or  bab- 
bitt metal,   although   other  alloys  are   also  used.     When 
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made  of  a  metal  resembling  brass  in  color,  seats  are  oft^^ 
called  brasses.  The  seats  when  worn  out"  may  be  easi^^^ 
replaced,  and  being  made  of  softer  material  than  the  jouma_  i 
the  latter  wears  but  very  little. 

An  ordinary  form  of  seat  is  shown  in  Fig.  687.     A  par-* 
of  the  seat  at  each  end  is  made  octagonal  in  cross-sectioo. 
This  part  is  fitted  into  an  octagonal  recess  in  the  plllow'- 
bloclc,  or  pedestal,  which  holds  it,  and  the  seats  are  thus 
prevented  from  turning.     Sometimes  the  octagonal  parts 


are  dispensed  with,  and  the  seats  are  turned  in  a  lathe,  the 
pillow-blocks,  or  pedestals,  being  bored  to  receive  them.  It 
is  then  necessary  to  provide  the  seats  with  a  lug,  or  pin,  to 
prevent  them  from  turning. 

These  seats  may  be  made  according  to  the  following  pro- 
portions, in  which  d,  the  diameter  of  the  journal,  is  the 
proportional  unit: 

e=kd^^'.  k=\\d. 

f=  -}^d.  d  =  diameter  of  journal. 

The  dimension  a  should  be  made  to  fit  the  pillow-block 
for  which  the  seats  are  intended. 

Seats  should  be  well  supplied  with  grooves  and  channels, 
so  that  oil  may  be  conducted  to  every  part  of  the  journal. 
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It  IS  a  good  plan  to  place  a  groove  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  journal  in  the  upper  half  of  the  seat,  where  it  may  be  in 
'direct  communication  with  the  oil  holes.  Then,  the  advanc- 
**ig  side  of  the  journal  will  always  carry  a  thin  film  of  oil 
*long  with  it.  The  grooves  may  be  from  i"  to  J"  wide, 
According  to  the  size  of  the  journal. 

2007.  Lining  for  Scats. — Seats  for  large  bearings 
are  often  lined  with  babbitt  metal,  or  antifriction  metal. 
It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  a  bearing  will  run 


O    O   O  O 


^^^^ 

^^^^^H 


cooler  when  so  lined,  probably  because  the  babbitt  metal, 
bdi^  softer,  accommodates  itself  to  the  journal  more 
readily  than  the  more  rigid  gun-metal. 

Some  of  the  common  methods  of  lining  the  scats  are 
shown  in  Fig.  688. 

At  {a),  the  babbitt  metal  is  shown  cast  into  shallow  helical 
grooves;  at  (6),  into  a  series  of  round  holes,  and  at  (r),  into 
shallow  rectangular  grooves.  Consequently,  the  journal 
rests  partly  on  the  brass  and  partly  on  the  babbitt  metal. 

In  cheap  work,  the  seats  are  frequently  made  entirely  of 
babbitt  metal.  A  mandrel,  the  ctact  sine  of  the  jiiurnal,  is 
placed  inside  the  bearing,  and  the  melted  babbitt  metal  is 
poured  around  it.  In  better  work,  a  smaller  mandrel  is 
used.  After  the  metal  hardens  it  is  hammered  in;  the 
bearing  is  then  bored  out  to  the  exact  size  of  the  journal. 


PEI>ESTALS. 
200S.     The  names  pedestal,  pillow-block,  bcarlne, 
and  Journal-box,  are  used  indiscriminately.     They  are  all 
a  form  of  bearing,  and  mean  a  support  for  a  rotating  piece- 
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2009.     A  f',Tn:  .f  -.v::.-^^-:.:!  frir:: 

•!/;r*nr'::d  dovr:  to  the  box.     In  this  iiczmsl-bix  i 

of  \Aiblnll,  or,  as  it  is  ccummoaJr  expressed.  li*  box  is 

hllljA^     The  cap  is  held  in  place  bj 

b^.T^ws — ^an  invariable  method  in  sooaH 

2010*     The   proportioning  of  a  pc<irsta3   is  laxigcij  3^ 

matter  of  experience.     Few  or  none  of  the  ports  are  calcu- 
lated for  Rtrenj^h. 

AH  the  proportions  of  the  pedestals  wfaidi  foUov  are 
t/a»ed  on  the  diameter  of  the  joomal  ^  as  the  unit;  the 
length  of  the  seats  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  joumaL 

For  the  journal-box  shown  in  Fig.  6S9,  the  foDowing  pro- 
jx>rtion»  may  be  used  for  sizes  of  joumals  from  J"  to  V 
diameter,  inclusive.     The  diameter  of  shaft  d=  the  unit. 

If  =1.75  J.  m  =  .25  d+  .1875', 

c  =  d.  n  =  ,bd. 

e  =  .Z75d,  0  =  . 625'  (constant). 

/=.08^/+.0G25^  p=1.5d, 

g=^\.7bd.  ^=1.333^/. 

A  =  2.45//.  r  =  .08rf. 

t  =  .'.)d.  s=  ,  125'  (constant). 

j'^.^^d,  t  =  .lQd, 

k=  .2rjd+.  12!}',  ;/  =  1.333^. 

v=^  .125d. 

201 1.  In  Fig.  GOO  is  shown  a  common  form  of  pedestal 
which  is  used  for  somewhat  larger  journals  than  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  G80. 

It  consists  of  (1)  a  foundation  plate  which  is  bolted.to  the 
foundation  on  which  the  pedestal  rests;  the  plate  is  essential 
when  the  pedestal  rests  on  brickwork  or  masonry,  but  may 
be  dispensed  with  when  the  pedestal  rests  on  the  frame  of 
the  machine;  ('I)  the  block  which  carries  the  seats  and  sup- 
ports the  journal;  {'.\)  the  cap  which   is  screwed  down  over 
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the  seats.     The  bolt  holes  in  both  foundation  plate  and  block 
are  oblong,  so  that  the  pedestal  may  be  readily  adjusted. 

The  following  proportions  may  be  used  for  this  kind  of 
pedesul,  with  journals  from  2'  to  6',  inclusive.     An  oil  cup 


having  a  i'  pipe  tap  shank  may  be  used  on  pedestals  for  jour- 
nals having  diameters  from  3'  to  4',  and  f  pipe  tap  shank 
for  larger  sizes  up  to  C'  diameter. 

NOTB. — The  shanks  of  oil  cuns  and  grease  cups  bought  in  the 
market  are  made  with  a  V'.  i".  S '.  or  4  "  pip<^  thread.  The  amount  of 
oil  or  grease  the  cup  holds  when  tilled  is  usually  expressed  in  ounces. 
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a  diameter  of  journal  ^=  the  unit; 

a  =3.25  d, 
b  =  l,75d. 
c  =d. 
e  =  .hd. 
/  =  Ad75d. 
^  =  .09^. 
A  =  .dl25d. 

Jk  =:1.0b26d. 
I  =.875^. 
m  =  l.75d, 
«  =  1.25^. 
o  =  .125"  (constant). 
/  =  .875"  (constant). 
gz=z  .625d. 
r  =  .25d. 
s  =  .lS75d. 
/  =  .65^. 
u  =  .75d, 
v=:l,d75d. 
x  =  .25d. 
y  =  ,bd. 
£r  =  .0625rf. 

2012*  Crank-Stiaft  Pedentals.  —  The  load  on  a 
crank-shaft  bearing  is  due  partly  to  the  weight  of  the  shaft 
and  fly-wheel,  and  partly  to  the  alternate  push  and  pull  of 
the  connecting-rod.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  of  these 
two  forces  is,  therefore,  more  or  less  oblique,  and, 
consequently,  the  pedestal  is  often  divided  obliquely. 

2013«  A  pedestal  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  691, 
which  may  be  proportioned  by  taking  the  diameter  d  of  the 
journal  as  the  unit,  and  using  the  following  proportions: 

The  line  yl  -5  is  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  base  line. 

This  pedestal,  as  shown,  is  babbitted.     The  babbitt  is  held 
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a  =2d+r. 

b  =1.5^. 

f  =  .5"  (constant). 

h  =.9^. 

i  =.15^/+.25". 

j  =.15  ^+.375". 

k  =.3  ^+.625'. 

/  =.l^/+.375". 

f»  =  .25^. 

«  =  .3^. 

/  =  .25  ^+.25". 

/^=  .04rf. 

q  z=z.35d. 

r  =.02^+3125". 

J  =.l^/+.25". 

/  =.75^. 

f^  =.27^+1.125". 

V  =  1.45  rf. 

«/  =  1.75^. 

X  =.25  ^+.625". 

^^  =1.3^+1". 

z  =.25^+1". 
To  find  the  radius  e  draw  a  line  parallel  to  the  base  line, 
^d  at  a  distance  ;r  above  the  base  line.  The  point  of  inter- 
section O  of  this  line  with  the  line  A  B  \s  the  center  of  the 
arc  having  the  radius  e.  The  radius  g^  is  found  by  trial. 
The  center  of  the  arc  must  lie  on  the  line  A  B.  With  a 
radius^,  +^i  describe  an  arc  from  the  same  center.  Draw 
aline  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  bearing  at  a  distance  from 
It  determined  by  q.  The  radius  g  is  to  be  found  by  trial, 
the  center  being  on  the  base  line,  and  the  arc  tangent  to  the 
line  determined  by  q  and  to  the  arc  determined  by  ^^-^  +,^i- 
The  rib  R  may  be  used  on  all  pedestals  above  G''  diameter  of 
journal,     o*  may  be  tapped  with  a  \"  pipe  tap  for  V  to  4^ 
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joorsal,  I'  pipe  tsp  -p  to  5*  journal,  V  up  to  9'  joamal,  st^ 
J'  for  aH  sixes  above  &'. 

T'T  >  oil  c-::ps  ciay  be  used  on  all  bearings  above  8'  di^L^ 
eier  •:£  io=maL  This  stvle  of  pedestal  may  be  used  - 
j.iir— 1'~  from  3'  up  to  15'  diameter,  inclusiT& 


2014.     Fiff.  (i!t3  shows  a  pedestal  suitable  for  the  crank- 
shaft of  a  horizontal  engine  with  iournals  from  8'  to  20'  in 
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diameter.  The  block  may  be  complete  in  itself,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  but  more  often  it  forms  part  of  the  engine  bed. 
The  seats  are  in  three  parts,  and  may  be  adjusted  horizon- 
tally by  means  of  the  wedges  IV.  The  lower  seat  may  be 
raised  by  placing  packing  pieces  under  it.  To  obtain  its 
dimensions,  use  the  following  proportions,  which  are  based 
on  the  unit  ^/=  the  diameter  of  the  crank-shaft  journal: 

a  =d+l".  q'  =1.5^/. 

*  =.5^-f  1".  r  =-.15^/. 

^  =.66^.  r'=,ld. 

e  =.825^/-.25"  r,  =  ^. 

f  ^,^d.  s  ^  .^d. 

^  =.l^+.6626".  /  =.15^/-f  .375". 

*'=:.08^.  u  =1.5^/. 

i  -Aid,  V  =.25rf+.375". 

j  =  .625"  (consUnt).  w  =  IA5  d. 

k  =.5^/+1.25".  w'^lAld. 

I  =  .375"  (constant).  «/,  =  1.75  d, 

^// =.  175  ^/-f  .3125".  X  -Ad. 

n  =.25^/-f  .25".  y  =.3^/+.75". 

»'  =  .l^/+.375".  y  =.2^-f  .5". 

0  =  1"  (constant).  z  =  .09^. 

p=z.25d+  .625".  jsr'  =  2.5"  (constant). 

q  =1.75^/. 

Taper  of  adjusting  wedge,  1  :  10. 

Further  details  of  the  bottom  seat  and  the  cap  are  shown  in 
Fig.  693,  in  which  the  unit  is  the  same  as  in  Fig.  692,  and  the 
proportions  are  as  follows: 

a  =  1"  (constant).  c=.OSd. 

*  =  1.65^/— .5".  d=Ad. 

2015.  The  foundation,  or  bed  casting,  is  shown  in  Fig. 
694,  and  has  dimensions  to  suit  the  pedestal  shown  in 
Fig.  692.  Its  proportions  are  as  follows,  the  diameter  of 
the  crank-shaft  journal  d  being  taken  as  the  unit : 
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a  =2.45</+T.2.)". 
b  =  2.3 1/+ 5.25". 
c  =.6</+3.5". 
<■  =3.5i/+2". 
/  =  .25</+.5". 
^  =.25rf+1.75". 
it  =.25rf+2.25". 


n  =1.55*/+ 2.6'*. 

o  =.25i/+2". 

<;■=. 26  </+.«". 

*"  =  .3rf+4.6''. 

/  =.08rf. 

y  =  l.Srf. 

r  =.15i/+.375" 


F 


-TT-TTf 


Q 


f— — s' 

, ,    .'. . 

i 

- 

r 

^ 

^J 

1  1   ~ 

> 

ai 

i  =.05</+.6". 

s  =. 1.5,/+ .375" 

/  =.05(/+ 1.125". 

r  =.»,/, 

k  =.05i/+.75". 

a  =.l,-,,/+.876* 

/  =.26rf+.75". 

!/  =.3</. 

«  =  .4<!'. 

n'  =  I.:,  J. 

m'^.iiJ. 

.i-  =  1.65rf. 
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^feCJ16.     Ball-and-Sockct  Bearings. — These  bearings, 

largely  used  in  the  United  States,  were  first  introduced 

^y  "VVilliam  Sellers  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia.     They  have  very 

lotigr  steps  made  of  cast  iron  bored  to  fit  the  journal.     In 

^^^^e  cases,  however,  the  steps  are  cast  with  a  recess  in  which 

^  c>a.l)bitt  lining  is  poured  to  form  a  bearing  surface  for  the 

Journal.     The  steps  have  a   spherical  enlargement   at  the 

Center,  which  fits  into  corresponding  hollows  in  the  block 

^d  cap,  thus  making  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  which  leaves 


Fig.  OM. 
the  bearing  free  to  move  slightly  in  any  direction  to  con- 
form to  ain  inequality  or  want  of  alinement  in  the  shaft. 
When  rigid  bearings  are  used,  they  must  necessarily  be  short 
on  account  of  unavoidable  deflections  of  the  shaft  due  to  belt 
pull,  thrust  of  gearing,  etc.  Pivoted  bearings,  on  the  contrary, 
by  reason  of  their  flexibility,  may  be  made  long,  thereby 
giving  a  large  wearing  surface  and  increased  durability. 

2017.  Fig.  695  shows  a  pedestal  with  ball-and-socket 
bearing.  The  steps  are  of  cast  iron,  and  have  a  length  of 
four  times  the  diameter  of  the  journal. 

Ordinarily  the  journal  is  lubricated  through  the  oil  hole 
in  the  center  of  the  cap,  but  the  upper  step  also  has  two 
cups,  filled  with  a  mixture  of  tallow  and  oil  which  melts  at 
about  100®  F.  If  the  bearing  becomes  heated  this  mixture 
melts,  and  thus  helps  in  the  lubrication. 


rx.  ■-  vu  DESTGS: 


T=e  ^T— t— 1^.  -n*    if  r-Tt  bearing  ar*  obtained  from  t^0 


o  =2.375* 

i.  =  .!</+  .378'. 

«  =i.:.5rf 

/  =1.33rf. 

f  =.K75</. 

«  =rf+.125'. 

<  =  4* 

»  =</. 

rf,  =  l.l* 

»,  =  .125'  (constant). 

n*,  =  1.25-/+ .6', 

0  =Md. 

^  =1.3</. 

f  =.8i 

/=  l.G5(/. 

/,  =  .95* 

X  =  .'iJ+.2s: 

A  =  * 

It  =.2(/+.37C'. 

A  =  * 

»  =.1M75</. 

y  =.07* 

/.=  1.27* 

>•  =.4* 

k  =.3^4.  .25-. 

r,  =  .1* 
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^      ==  .0625'  (constant). 

J*',  =  2.06^. 

^       ==2. 5626  ^/. 

X  =.18^+2.5'. 

^      ==1.45^. 

:r,  =  .1875^/. 

**^   =1.8^. 

^  =.25rf+.375'. 

■^      =.875^/. 

^,  to  be  found  by  triaL 

-^     =.2^/+.375^ 

2  =  1.5  rf+. 3125'. 

WALLr   BRACKBTS   AND   HANGERS. 

^Ol8.     Wall  Brackets,  or  Post  Hanffers. — A  shaft 

^'^'Vist  sometimes  be  supported  by  a  bearing  fixed  to  a  wall 

^^  pillar.     In  such  a  case  the  bearing  is  generally  supported 

^y  a  wall  bracket.     It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  bracket 

^s  a  cantilever  with  practically  a  uniform  load,  due  to  its  own 

height,  and  a  concentrated  load,  due  to  the  weight  of  the 

^Wt;  hence,  the  bending  moment  diagram  resembles  that 

shown  in  Fig.  332,  Art.  1391. 

Now,  in  order  that  a  cantilever  should  be  equally  strong 

5/ 
at  all  sections,  the  resisting  moment,  — ,  of  that  section 

should  be  proportional  to  the  bending  moment  at  that  sec- 
tion. Suppose  the  bracket  in  question  to  be  a  plate  of  a 
constant  thickness  b.     Then,  at  any  section,  the  bending 

moment  J/=  —  =  ^^f^'  =  ^Sbh\ 

Since  \  S  b  remains  constant  for  all  sections,  the  //'  is 
proportional  to  the  bending  moment ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  height  of  a  cantilever  at  any  section  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  the  bending  moment  at  that 
section.  It  can  be  shown  mathematically  that,  supposing 
the  cantilever  to  have  a  constant  width,  it  should  have  a 
parabolic  form  when  the  load  is  concentrated  at  the  end, 
and  it  should  have  a  triangular  form  when  the  load  is  uni- 
formly distributed.  In  practice,  a  bracket  or  other  machine 
part  of  the  cantilever  class  is  given  a  form  which  is  often 
neither  exactly  parabolic  nor  triangular,  but  approximates 
closely  to  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  taste  and  judg- 
ment of  the  designer. 


Pi^    i!5«.     T^    'Dearths    1^^»e="   :^ 


of  the  steps  is  held  between  Ihq  ends  of  two  hollow  cast-iron 
plugs,  which  are  threaded  at  their  outer  ends,  and  screw  into 

bosses  cast  on  the  brarki^t. 

The  bearing  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by  screwing  the 
phigs  up  or  down.  In  firclcr  to  turn  the  plugs  the  hole  at 
the  end  is  made  square  to  receive  a  key.  When  the  plugs 
are  in  the  desired  position  they  arc  locked  by  the  set- 
screws. 
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T^l^e  length  of  the  bearing  is  4  times  the  shaft  diameter; 
tne  other  dimensions  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  figure  and 
by  the  following  proportions: 

diameter  of  shaft  ^/=  unit; 

^  =3rf.  i  =1.875^/. 

*  =7.5^/.  /  =1.125^/. 

^  =5.375rf.  m  =  .125d. 

^  =3^.  n  =,25d. 

/=1.75^-  ^=.1875^. 

^  =1.5^/.  /  =.375^. 

*  =2.125^  ^  =.C25rf. 

*'  =.16^/.  r  =1.25^/. 

/  =.25^/.  J  =.25^/+.5'. 

Proportions  of  oil  or  grease  cup  covers : 

^  =  1. 125  ^/+.  1875'.  y  =.0G25^. 

«'=1.5^.  ^  =^/-.0G25'. 

^•  =  .125'  (constant). 

The  proportions  of  boxes,  bosses,  plugs,  drip  pans,  etc., 
are  to  be  made  the  same  as  those  of  the  shaft  hanger  shown 
in  Fig.  697. 

202O.  Hangrers. — A  hanger  is  used  when  a  shaft  bear- 
ing is  to  be  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Fig.  097  shows  a 
form  of  a  hanger  made  by  a  leading  manufacturing  company. 

The  bearing  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  wall  bracket,  Fig. 
696.  The  frame  of  the  hanger  is  divided,  and  the  parts  con- 
nected by  bolts.  With  such  a  form  the  shaft  may  be  more 
easily  removed  than  when  the  hanger  frame  is  a  solid  piece. 

The  units  for  determining  the  leading  dimensions  of  a 
shaft  hanger  are  the  diameter  i/  of  the  shaft  and  the  drop 
D  of  the  hanger. 

The  following  proportions  are  suitable  for  shafts  ranging 
from  1^'  up  to  4^'  in  diameter : 

A  =Gd+A5  D,  £  =2  d+  .25  D. 

A^  =  2d+  .03  D.  F  =.b  d+  .01  D. 

5=4  d-\'  .35  D.  /;  =1.5  d-\-  .05  D. 

C  =  2  ^+  .3  D.^  G  =  1.25  d. 


A 


J/  =  .75  i'—  .♦3-ST5'.  Ji  =  «£ 


=  .i5-r  — .5T5'.  #  =-»^ 


Z'  =  .3:5  i"-  .•>>$  Z?.  /,  =  .0«5  J. 

Q  =  .375  4/— .•>:«:? /?.  y  =.4^ 

^  2^±  R^  (see  note).  y,  =  .15  ^ 

5  =  .^5  ./— -•»o />.  r  =  2.125  4t 

5,  =  .1^  d-^  .•>>3  Z>.  X  =  1.5  ^ 

r  =  .lio  iZ-f-  .01  Z>.  X,  =  .125  d. 

7;  =  (see  note).  t   z^td. 

U  =  ld  /,  =  .5  ^ 

J'  =.5  Jl  '.  =^ 

ir  =  .:5^.  /,  =.25J1 

X  =.Z:5d  m  =.95^ 

r  =  .25  d+  .125'.  «,  =  .85  dl 

Z  =  .025  ^/.  r  =  .25  d+  .125'. 

tf    =  .15  ^/4- .375'.  c\  =  .5  rf. 

^,  =  2.4  ^/-r  .3125'.  tt'  =  ^. 

i   =  .08  d.  u\  =  .125'  (constant). 

c    =  .125  ^/+  .0625'.  X  =  .25  ^. 

^    =  .2  </.  -^1  =  ^• 

z',    =.4^.  ji,  =  4^+2'. 

e^  =.2  ^/.  ^'  =  1.25^. 

/  =.375^/+!'.  ^\  =  .75  ^/+.  0625'. 

/  =.09  d+  .25'.  J,  =  .4  d+  .0625'. 

g  -rihd.  js-  =  .06  ^/+  .25'. 

^,  =  1.3125  ^+.125'.  z^  =  .12^/+-75'. 

//  =  1.25  ^+  .1875'.  z^  r=  .3125'  (constant). 

/    =.!./. 

Thread  of  plugs,  .5'  pitch  for  all  sizes. 

NoTK. — To  find  /?i,  draw  the  arcy";  also,  draw  the  arc  Q  tangent 
to  P\  then,  draw  a  straight  line  tangent  to  these  arcs^  and  Rx  will  be 


-J 
i=  J. 
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flte  distance  aiong  the  center  line  determined  by  £  included  between 
this  tangent  ana  the  upper  face  of  the  hanger.  Having  found  /f,, 
make  Ji  equal  to  Jt- 

The  radius  Ti  is  made  equal  to  f  the  thickness  at  the  middle. 

The  steps  of  the  ball-and-socket  bearings  shown  in  Figs. 
695,  696,  and  C97  are  of  cast  iron,  and  are  bored  to  fit  the 
journal  without  lining  or  brasses.  The  ball,  and  the 
recesses  in  the  ends  of  the  plugs,  into  which  the  ball  is 
fitted,  should  be  faced.  The  screw  threads  on  the  plugs, 
Figs.  696  and  697,  may  be  cast  on  the  plugs  or  turned,  the 
latter  being  preferable.  It  is  customary  to  use  two  threads 
per  inch  for  all  sizes  of  plugs. 

2021.  mvot  or  Foot-step  Bearlacs. — These  bear- 
ings  are  used  to  support  the  ends  of  vertical  shafts.  An 
ordinary  pivot  bearing  is  shown  in  Fig.  C98.  The  end  of 
the  pivot  rotates 
OQ  a  disk  A,  which 
may  be  of  steel, 
brass,  or  bronze. 
The  brass  bush  ^ 
prevents  the  pivot 
from  moving  side- 
wise.     The  end  of 

the    pivot    should 

be  of  steel,  and  it 

may  be  flat  on  the 

end  or  slightly  cup  fio.  eee. 

shaped.    The  proportions  are  given  in  terms  of  the  diameter 

^  of  the  pivot  as  a  unit 

Its  proportions  are  as  follows: 

a^id.  J=.id. 

t^l.Sd.  k  ^.Zd. 

c^Md-\-.ZW.  I  =.\hd. 

'=1.2fi<^  ;«  =  1.5</. 

/=.8</-)-.126'.  n  =.3</+.26'. 

^=1.7«<*  o  =.15d. 
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fTtaz  speed,  zim  icumv  speed  ai  tbc  sol — ^- 

fii^es  El  ciiccaict  csij  be  rcdoccd  b^» 
g-tiai-f-rg  arrsrrberoc  kcee  disks  betvccC^ 
:±e  ^T'lC  aiui  tbe  fooc-aCep,  as  sbown  ii=3 

If  «=  the  ■"■"■*—*  of  disks  and  >^=^ 
the  rev<X3tioii$  per  nnnine  of  the  pivot^ 
thc=  :be  rdairre  speed  of  any  ot  tb^ 

M  ,       . 

_.      ■    m  «  isrtaces  la  contact  is  - 

^■£;    .43K_  z^T  crinuie.     Sappose,  for  examine,  a 

pivoC    mss  at   3,000    rcTOIations    per 

"^  **  mistitc.   and  it  is  desired   to   redoce 

the  speed  between  adjacent  sorfaces  to  750  rcTolatkns 

per  minnte;  then,  ZX>^~~-^,  or  tf  =  3,  the   number  of 

disks  required.  The  pivot  and  disks  may  be  lubricated 
by  a  channel,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  disks  may  be 
made  of  gun-metal  or  phosphor-bronxe.  PnqxirtioQS  are 
given  in  the  figure.  

TOOTH  GEARING. 

SPUR  XSD  BE^'EL  GEAB9. 

Note. — Before  reading  this  section,  the  student  shonld  carettillj 
review  the  portion  of  .-Applied  Stechanics  which  relates  to  gear  teeth. 

2023.  Materials  of  Gearing — Gearing  is  ordinarily 
made  of  cast  iron.  If  great  strength  is  required  steel  may 
be  used.  Gears  which  are  called  upon  to  resist  shocks  may 
be  made  of  gun-metal  or  phosphor-bronze.  Fast-running 
gears  are  sometimes  made  with  icooden  cogs,  or  of  rawhide, 
ux  fiber,  instead  of  metal. 

Gear-wheels  arc  either  cast  with  teeth  and  all  complete, 
or  with  a  blank  rim  in  which  the  tooth  spaces  are  afterwards 
cut  with  a  milling  cutter,  flears  with  cast  teeth,  are  less 
expensive;  those  with  ci;t  teeth  are  more  accurate.  Gear- 
cutting  machines  are  now-  made,  however,  which  can  easily 
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cut  teeth  on  both  spur  and  bevel  gears  of  the  largest  size ; 
hence,  cut  gears  are  quite  generally  used,  except  on  very 
large  or  rough  work. 

STRBNGTH  OF  GEAR  TBETH. 

2024.     A  gear  tooth  may  be  considered  as  a  cantilever 
whose  length  is  /,  depth,  /,  and  breadth, 
K  see  Fig.  700. 

Let  p  =  the  pressure  acting  at  the 
pitch  line,  and,  as  an  extreme  case,  let 
the  total  pressure  come  on  the  edge 
of  one  tooth,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 
(Usually  the  pressure  will  be  divided 
among  two  or  three  teeth. ) 
Then,  the  bending  moment  =/  /.  pio.  too. 

The  resisting  moment  =  ^=  S^  =  '^. 


Therefore, 


//= 


Sit' 
6 


(«) 


The  thickness  /  at  the  root  of  the  tooth  may  be  taken 
equal  to  ^  C,  and  1^.7  C  from  the  proportions  given  i  i 
Table  34,  Art.  1555.     C=  the  circular  pitch. 

Substituting  these  values  in  equation  (^),  we  obtain 


Or, 


*C=16.8|. 


(266.) 


The  value  of  the  working  stress  5  depends  upon  the 
velocity  of  the  pitch  circle  of  the  gear,  since,  as  the  speed 
increases,  the  teeth  become  more  liable  to  shocks. 

Let  z/  =  velocity  of  a  point  in  the  pitch  circle  in  feet  per 
minute.  Then,  if  v  is  equal  to  or  less  than  100,  take  5=4, 200 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  cast  iron. 

If  V  is  greater  than  100  feet  per  minute,  the  safe  stress  5 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  formula: 

9,000,000 


5  = 


z/+^,lG0' 


(267.) 
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To  find  the  pitch  C  from  formula  266,  the  relation 
tween  b  and  C  must  be  known.     The  following  proportion:^ 
are  those  generally  used  in  practice : 

For  wheels  moving  slowly  or  intermittently,  as  in  hoistii 
apparatus 

b  =  2C  to  2iC. 

For    more    rapidly    moving    cast    gears,    for    exampli 
transmitting  gears, 

6  =  2^C  to  dC. 

For  gears  moving  more  rapidly,  and  with  cut  teeth, 

*  =  3  C  to  3i  C. 
For  very  rapidly  moving  gears  with  small  pitch, 

*  =  3i  C  to  4  C. 

Example.— A  cast  gear  8  feet  in  diameter  makes  40  revolutions  per 
minute,  and  transmits  16  horsepower.  Determine  the  circular  pitch  of 
the  teeth,  and  number  of  teeth. 

Solution. — R  =  radius  of  gear  =  18  inches. 

From  formula  231,  Art.  1963, 

.       63,025  iY       63,025  X  16      ,  ^^^  ,. 
^=       nR      =     40X18      =^'^^^' 

From  formula  267, 

^      9,600,000  9,600,000  ^  ^^.  ,,  , 

'^=17T2ji0  =  3:rx40^2,160  =  ^'^^^^'P^''^'^ 

Hence,  from  formula  266, 

Assume  d  =  2^C.     Then,  dC=2^C^  =  6.2  sq.  in.,  or  C=  1.575  in. 
Taking  C=  1.5708  in.,  the  diametral  pitch  is  exactly  2,  and  the 
number  of  teeth  86  x  2  =  72.     Ans. 
Hence,  C=  1.5708.     Ans. 

Number  of  teeth  A^  =/?/'  =  36  x  2  =  72.     Ans. 
Breadth  of  tooth  /^  =  2^  C=  3.93',  say  318'. 

In  calculating  cast-steel  gears,  or  gears  with  wooden  cogfs, 
the  above  method  is  applicable,  but  the  value  of  5  should 
be  multiplied  by  3^^  for  steel  teeth,  and  by  .6  for  wooden 
cogs. 
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2025.  Wear  of  Teeth. — Though  gear  teeth  may  be 
^^nply  strong,  they  may,  if  poorly  designed,  wear  rapidly. 
To  ensure  durability,  the  dimensions  of  the  tooth  should 
fulfil  the  following  conditions: 

Let/  =  pressure  acting  at  pitch  line; 
b  =  breadth  of  tooth ; 
n  =  number  of  revolutions  per  minute; 
H  =  horsepower  transmitted ; 
D  =  diameter  of  gear  in  inches. 


Then, 


/«« 


H 


J  =  28,000,  or  <J  =  4i  -^.  (268.) 


In  the  example  above,  we  have  4J-  yy  =  ^      —  =  2  in., 

and  since  the  breadth  calculated  for  strength  is  3ff ',  the 
gear  will  wear  well.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  apply  formula 
268  to  pinions  of  small  diameter. 

2026«     Slirouded  Gear  Teeth.— The  teeth  of  a  gear- 
wheel are  said  to  be  slirouded  when  the  rim  is  made  wider 


FlO.  701. 

than  the  tooth,  and  carried  outwards  so  as  to  unite  the  ends 
of  the  teeth. 

Three  methods  of  shrouding  are  shown  in  Fig.  701.  At 
a  the  shrouding  is  carried  on  both  sides  to  the  end  of  the 
tooth.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  only  one  of  the  pair  of 
wheels  gearing  together  can  be  shrouded.  At  b  the  shroud- 
ing is  carried  to  the  pitch  line,  and,  consequently,  both 
wheels  of  the  pair  may  be  shrouded.  At  c  the  shrouding  is 
carried  up  on  one  side  only. 

Pinions  with  few  teeth  are  most  benefited  by  shrouding, 
since  the  teeth  in  that  case  are  weak  at  the  roots,  and  also 
because  more  wear  comes  on  the  pinion. 
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PROPORTIOISB  OP  SPUS  AHD  BBVBI.  OBAB  WHBBU. 

2027.  Rims. — ^Various  rim  sections  are  shown  i^^ 
Fig.  703.  It  is  good  practice  to  make  the  rim  thickness  ^^ 
equal  to  the  tooth  thickness  on  the  pitch  circle  for  gea 


whose  circumferential  pitch  is  greater  than  1^  inches.     For 
gears  with  small  pitch,  we  may  take 


.iC+V  = 


j  +  V- 


(269.) 


Example.— Calculate  the  thickness  of  the  rim  of  a  gear-wheel 
whose  diametral  pitch  is  4. 
Solution. — By  formula  260t 


2028.     The  rim  of  a  bevel  wheel  may  have  the  propor- 
tions shown  in  Fig.  703,  where  c  is  to  be  computed  by  the 
rules  given  in  the  last  article. 

2029.     When  wooden  cogs  are 

mortised  into  a  gear-wheel,  the  rim 

f  may  have  the  proportions  shown  in 

Fig.  704. 

Usually  only  one  of  the  wheels  in 
a  pair  that   gear   together   is   fur- 
Fig.  TIC!.  iiished  with  wooden  teeth,  or  cogs, 

in  which  case  the  wooden  cogs  may  be  made  1}- times  as 
thick  as  the  iron  teeth  meshing  with  them;  that  is, 
for  the  wooden  cogs,  /  =  .0  C; 
for  the  iron  teeth,       t  =  A  C,  or  less. 
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Fig.  704  shows  two  common  methods  of   fastening  the 
cogs  to  the  r 


203(k      Arms  of  'Wheels. — The  form  of   the   cross- 
section  of  the  arms  of  a  gear-wheel  depends  upon  the  form 


of  rim  used.  The  forms  in  ordinary  use  are  shown  in  Fig. 
705.  The  cross-shaped  form  A  is  the  one  mostly  used  for 
spur  gears;  and  the  section  shown  at  B,  for  bevel  gears. 
The  section  shown  at  C  is  good  for  heavy  gears,  while  the 
oyal  form  /?  is  a  neat  form  for  light  gears. 

In  all  of  the  above  forms  the  dimension  a  lies  in  the  plane 
of  the  wheel,  and  the  dimension  ^  at  right  angles  to  this 
plane,  or  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel. 

In  calculating  the  strength  of  the  arm,  the  ribs  A,  A  are 
not  taken  into  account,  as  they  are  intended  to  give  the  arm 
hteral  stiffness,  and  not  to  add  strength. 
Let  X  =  number  of  arms  in  wheel; 

a  =  width  of  arm,  measured  at  center  of  wheel; 

X  =  thickness  of  arm ; 

5,  =  allowable  safe  stress  in  arm; 

R^  radius  of  wheel  in  inches; 

f  =  pressure  between  gears  at  pitch  line. 
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We  may  consider  each  arm  as  fixed  at  the  center  of  th^ 
wheel,  and  free  at  the  end,  which,  though  not  strictly  true^ 
is  on  the  safe  side.     Then,  the  total  bending  moment  is  /  /^ 

inch-pounds,  and  the  bending  moment  on  each  arm  is  -^ — . 

The  moment  of  resistance  is 


sj 


=  5.3^  =  i5.^x. 


Hence,  — —  =  \S^a*  x. 

z 

To  avoid  strains  and  breakage  in  casting,  all  parts  of  the 
wheel  should  be  of  nearly  the  same  thickness;  therefore, 
the  thickness  of  the  arm  may  be  made  about  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  tooth  or  of  the  rim. 

That  is,  x  —  ^  C, 

But,  C'=i|^.     (See  formula  266.) 

Hence,  x=z\C=    '  ^  ; 


or, 


pR  _  lAS^pa* 
z    "'       dS       ' 


,  ,       />KdS         RbS 

whence,  a"  =  /  .  . ,    -—  =  ,   ,  ^    - 

lA^^/>z      lAS^z 

Owing  to  the  initial  strain  set  up  in  the  contraction  of  the 
casting,  ^\  should  have  a  low  value,  say  3,000  lb.  S  may 
have  the  value  given  above;  that  is,  4,200  lb. 

rr.u                   a         /?/;X  4,200          Rd 
Then,  a^  =z -— — ! = • 

'  1.4  X  3,000  X  ^         ::    ' 


or,  a=  y  

z 

X=:\C, 


(270-) 


For  a  case  in  which  the  proportions  given  by  formula  270 
do  not  give  an  arm  whose  appearance  is  satisfactory,  the 
value  of  X  may  be  varied  a  little  in  either  direction,  and  a 
new  value  of  a  may  then  be  calculated  so  as  to  give  the 
required  moment  of  resistance. 
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Example.— A  gear-wheel  2^  feet  in  diameter,  with  six  arms,  has  a 
pitch  of  2  inches,  and  the  breadth  of  tooth  is  5  inches.  Find  the 
dimensions  of  the  arm. 

Solution.— Use  formula  270* 

a  =  |/Z?  =  |/^^  =  f^=  8i'.  nearly.    Ans. 


Ans. 


For  arms  of  oval  or  elliptical  cross-section,  the  moment 


S.f 


of  resistance  is    c   »  which  equals 


of  Moments  of  Inertia). 

£r    ~      64 


^a 


(See    Table 


Hence, 


Combining  this  equation  with  formula  266,  we  obtain, 
after  reducing, 


a=:l,2l/- 


bCR 


Or, 


a=^.um. 


(271.) 


Example. — ^A  gear-wheel  12  inches  in  diameter  has  48  teeth  and  4 
arms.  The  rim  is  2|  inches  wide.  Supposing  the  arms  to  be  of  ellip- 
tical cross-section,  find  their  dimensions,  the  thickness  being  half  the 
breadth. 


Solution. — Using  formula  271, 

^  =  1.75^^  — =1..5|7^ 


$X4 


=  1.70'. 


a  z=z  1| }'.     Ans. 
\a=:\\  nearly.     Ans. 

Formulas  270  and  271  give  the  width  of  arm  measured 
at  the  center  of  wheel.  The  arm  is  tapered  from  center  to 
circumference.  For  small  gears  the  taper  may  be  ^^  on 
each  side ;  for  larger  gears,  -^  on  each  side.  The  thickness 
X  remains  constant,  but  in  the  elliptical  form  the  arm  is 
tapered  in  both  width  and  thickness,  so  that  the  latter  is 
constantly  equal  to  half  the  former. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  stiffening  ribs  A,  Fig.  705, 
may  be  .4  C,  The  ribs  are  tapered  slightly  to  allow  the 
pattern  to  be  easily  drawn  from  the  mold.     At  the  hub  the 


"»rr 


a- 


imiing!'  at  ac 


'ZL^  z — "^  HI  hql  ^nnzoKr  3C  jcsn.  liie 


iHiinxtirr  :r  -_i:i  n.:  ^  :risL  -muftf-  -ftgra."  u-  lae  radmsof  the 
-.l:-:  -  T  -  1  -_i  t  T-r-f.  3  jiiii.— i.  Zf  lie  ^afs  is  enlarged 
:  -  --.".  xitrr  ^::.->  -_it  "  .-g-t*sg.  ni  ibe  i^  xs  made  equal 
1.  ::  t  T £:::„•  :  i^t  -.i.  *  ti:tl.:c  :c  tbs  s^i^ait.  Then,  if  d 
r'Ti'rr^.'.'i*  ::  t  :  i-tz^.r  ::  uit  fCifi.  I.^rf  =  the  diameter  of 
•'-:*  r:-  .L'i'^i  ;•  r-.  .  ^   i_^  i  2  J  If  lb*  ibkkcess  of  the  hub. 

1:t  i'  t  r.t  Ly  ^Trj  zt-tnllj  iscd,  and  gives  good 
y'\y,r,:','  Tr-.t-  ir. t  -sritrl  -.ri^nsnits  the  f^  power  of  the 
■  '.i**.  1:\  r.  TTrrvtr.  ^  leir  iri-5=.::s  crJr  a  fraction  of  the 
;x.»':r  ,f  t'.e  shif:.  tji-  h-jb  th::kr.e<s  mav  be  calculated 
/r',rr.  rr.^:  f^iloT^rfr.;^-  f  .rn:  .ila.  wh:rh  may  also  be  used  for 
UtAir.y^  U.'i  thickness  cf  the  hub  of  any  gear-wheel: 


tc'=i4  ^r/?,  (273.) 

w»i/-ivT  w  is  thr;  thickness  of  the  hub,  and  b,  C,  and  R  the 
^.aiiM-  ;iJt  '\\\  the  jirevioiis  formulas. 

Tlir  Irn^^th  of  tlic  hub  varies  from  b  to  1.4  *. 
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Tlie  habs  of  large  and  heavy  wheels  may  be  split  as 
shown  in  Fig.  706.  This  relieves  the  hub  from  the  initial 
strains  due  to  unequal  contraction  in  cooling. 

Strips  of  metal  are  placed  in  the  slots,  and  the  segments 


in  held  together  by  iron  or  steel  bands  shrunk  on.     The 
jiroportions  are  as  follows: 

2032.  Built-up  Wheels — For  convenience  in  cast- 
ing, and  also  for  convenience  in  transportation,  large  and 
heavy  wheels  are  made  in  sections,  which  are  assembled  and 
bolted  together.  The  division  of  the  wheel  may  be  made 
in  various  ways.  The  hub  and  arms  may  be  cast  separately, 
and  the  rim  in  segments;  the  hub  and  arms  may  be  cast 
together,  and  the  rim  in  segments;  or,  finally,  each  division 
may  include  a  portion  of  the  hub,  an  arm,  and  a  segment  of 
the  rim.  Fig.  707  shows  one  method  of  bolting  the  rim, 
segments,  and  arm. 

Fig.  708  shows  a  method  in  which  the  rim  and  hub  of  the 
gear  are  parted  and  held  together  by  bolts. 
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Example.— Compute  the  leading  dimensiofis  for  a  spur 

rork  under  the  following  conditions: 
DirtT.eter  of  pitch  circle  =  5  ft.  6  in. 
ReToIutxons  per  minute  =  45. 
Horsepower  transmitted  =  240. 


r\nf\jl^ri 


Fig.  7W. 


Fig.  708. 

Solution-.— The  velocity  of  a  point  in  the  pitch  circle  is  kDh 
=  3.1410  X  5i  X  45  =  778  ft.  per  minute. 
Hence,  from  formula  267, 

d  ftl  Ml  ( M  N) 

'S"=  s:=^    T-,../»  =  ^.270  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  in  round  numbers. 

«  «o  -r  *•-.  l'»'' 

From  formula  231,  Art.  1963, 

^=       Rn       ^      a:Jx4o       =  ^^'^^^  ^^' 

Now,  from  formula  266, 

hr     itq/      16.8x10.186      ^^  ^ 

^  C  =  10.8  '-,  — ;r-r^- =  52.3  SQ.  in. 

Assume  /;  =  3  C; 

Then,  3C"'  =  52.3; 

C'=4.17". 

--       ,         /.        .,       circumferonro  of  wheel       3.1416x66       .^  « 
Number  of  teeth  = ,  — — pP —  =  49.7. 

4. 1  I  4. 1 < 

Taking  50  for  the  number  of  teeth,  we  have 

^     3.1416X66 

C  = ^7j =  4. 14  <  inches, 

DU 
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Breadth  of  face  =  3  =  3  C=  3  x  4.147  =  12.44  =  1^*".    Ans. 
Tliickness  of  tooth  =  /  =  .475  C  =  .475  X  4. 147  =  1.97"     Ans. 
Height  above  pitch  line  =  .3C=.3x4.147  =  1.24".     Ans. 
I>epth  below  pitch  line  =  .4  C  =  .4  X  4. 147  =  1.66 '.     Ans. 

Por  the  size  of  the  shaft  we  may  use  formula  123,  Art.  1415* 

^=4.92  4/^=  4.92  i/^  =  7i",  nearly.     Ans. 
r     n  r     45 

Tlie  enlargement  for  the  wheel  seat  will  then  have  a  diameter  of 

1.2^=1.2x7.5  =  9".    Ans. 
Por  the  thickness  of  the  hub  we  use  formula  273. 

w  =  i  ^fTCR  =  i  -^12.44  x  4. 147  X  88  =  4",  nearly.    Ana. 

The  length  of  hub  may  be 

1.4  ^  =  1.4  X  12.44  =  17^,",  nearly.     Ans. 

For  the  number  of  arms,  formula  272  gives 

jr  =  .55  I^TV^  =  .55  {^  50«  X  4.14.7  =  5.5. 
Therefore,  use  6  arms.    Ans. 
For  the  width  of  arm  at  the  center  of  the  wheel,  formula  27G  gives 

a  =  |/^  =  |/38X  12.44  ^  g  37,  say  8i".     Ans. 

Supposing  the  arms  to  taper  ^  on  each  side,  the  width  of  arm  at 
pitch  Une  is 

8i-(2x88xA)  =  6r     Ans. 

The  thickness  of  the  arm  is  i  C  =  i  X  4. 147  =  2. 07  =  2  j^'.    Ans. 
The  thickness  of  the  stiffening  rib  is  .4  C=  .4  X  4.147  =  1.66  =  1^'- 

Ans. 

2033.  Proportions  of  Bevel  Gears. — The  rules  and 
formulas  used  in  designing  spur  gears  are  equally  applicable 
to  bevel  gears.  For  the  circular  pitch  C,  used  in  spur-gear 
formulas,  should  be  substituted  the  mean  circular  pitch  of 
the  bevel  gear;  that  is,  the  circular  pitch  measured  at  the 
middle  of  the  tooth  face. 

Denote  this  mean  circular  pitch  by  the  symbol  C^.  Then, 
the  bevel  wheel  may  be  designed  by  formulas  266  to  273 
by  placing  C^  for  C,  and  P^  for  P, 

Then,  bC^  =  16.8 1.        (266^.) 

^  =  .4C^  +  i'  =  j^+i'.        (269a.) 
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wlif-N  may  h*-.  ron strutted  in  various  ways.     The  wheel  may 
lr>;  hiinilar  In  n  Spur  wheel,  except  that  the  teeth  make  an 
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angle  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  equal  to  that  of  the  threads 
of  the  worm  measured  at  the  pitch  diameter.  (See  Fig.  709. ) 
For  careful  and  accurate  work,  the  wheel  is  cut  by  a 
special  milling  tool  called  a  hob.  This  hob  is  a  steel  worm 
which  has  been  cut  in  a  lathe,  notched  to  form  a  milling 
cutter,  and  then  hardened  and  tempered.  The  teeth  cut  by 
this  hob  must  evidently  have  the  correct  form  to  gear  with 
a  worm  having  the  same  pitch  as  the  hob.  When  the  wheel 
teeth  are  constructed  by  this  method,  there  is  much  closer 
contact  between  the  worm  and  the  wheel.  Therefore,  the  dur- 
ability and  efficiency  of  the  mechanism  are  largely  increased. 

2035.  Friction  of  Worm  Gearins. — Since  the 
threads  of  the  worm  slide  on  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  there  is 
considerable  work  expended  in  overcoming  friction.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  form  of  worm 
and  wheel  which  will  work  with  least  friction. 

Let  R^  =  radius  of  pitch  circle  of  wheel ; 

R  =  radius  of  pitch  circle  of  worm ; 

/  =  the  axial  pitch  of  the  worm ; 

/,  =  circular  pitch  of  wheel,  and  divided  axial  pitch  of 
worm; 

N  =  number  of  threads  in  worm ; 

N^  =  number  of  teeth  in  wheel ; 

P  =  resistance  to  turning  at  circumference  of  worm- 
wheel  ; 

Q  =  actual  force  acting  at  pitch  line  of  worm  neces- 
sary to  turn  worm ; 

Q  =  force  required  to  turn  worm  if  there  were  no 
friction  between  it  and  wheel ; 

e  =  efficiency  of  worm  gearing ; 

a  =  angle  between  tangent  to  worm  thread  and  any 
plane  perpendicular  to  axis  of  worm. 

The  efficiency  of  the  gear  is  the  ratio  of  the  useful  work  to 
the  total  work.  Assuming  the  coefficient  of  friction  to  be  about 
•15  or  .16,  the  efficiency  may  be  obtained  by  the  following 
formula: 
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Hence,  for  maximum  efficiency,  the  radius  R  of  the  pitch 
circle  of  the  worm  should  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  and 
the  number  of  threads  should  be  as  large  as  possible. 

Example. — If  the  radius  of  pitch  circle  of  worm  is  3  times  tl»* 
divided  axial  pitch  fu  2m<i  if  the  worm  has  2  threads,  what  is  1^ 
efficiency  ? 

Solution. — From  formula  274, 

^=    ..^^'  »  =owL^^Q^  =  .40  =  40  per  cent     Ans. 

If  the  radius  R  were  only  2/^,  the  efficiency  would  be 

'  =  2  A  +  2  A  =  ^  ^'  ''"'*• 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  threads  were  1,  the 
efficiency  would  only  be 

e  =   *  .  '   ^  =  25  per  cent. 
Px  +  3  A 

The  leading  problem,  therefore,  in  designing  a  worm  gear 

is  to  make  the  ratio  ---  as  small  as  possible,  and  at  the  same 

Pi 
time  allow  the  worm  shaft  a  sufficient  diameter  for  strength. 

The  twisting  moment  acting  on  the  worm  shaft  is 

e 
From  the  principle  of  work  we  have  2  ri?  (2'  =  Pp* 

Hence.  ^^-  =  ^. 

c  ^lT.e 

which  is  the  twisting  moment  to  be  used  in  calculating  the 
worm  shaft. 

Example. — The  circular  pitch  of  a  worm-wheel  is  .7864  =  -2;  it  has 

40  teeth,  and  transmits  2  horsepower  at  30  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  worm  has  1  thread,  and  the  radius  of  its  pitch  circle  is  2  inches. 
Calculate  the  twisting  moment  on  the  shaft,  and  the  size  of  the  shaft, 
if  made  of  wrought  iron. 

Solution. — Diametral  pitch  of  wheel  =  —  =  4. 

40  -7 

Diameter  of  wheel  =  -j  =  10'.  * 
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Radius  of  wheel  =  ^i  =  6'. 

From  formula  231,  Art  1963, 

63,025//      63,025x2 


Prom  formula  274, 


5X80 
.7854 


=  840  lb.,  nearly. 


Njr^=7mT%='^'^"'^'''' 


Hence,  twisting  moment  = 


-Z/-.- 


840X 


=  375  in. -lb.    Ans. 


2^r^'  ~  2:rx.28 

Using  formula  123,  Art.  1415^ 

diameter  of  shaft  ^/=  .81  f 375  =  1.364.  say  If.     Ans. 

The  pitch  of  the  worm-wheel  may  be  calculated  from  the 

formula  for  the  pitch  of  spur  gears. 

p 
*/,  =  16.8^. 

2036.  The  rim  and  arms  of  the  worm  wheel  may  be 
given  the  same  proportions  as  the  rim  and  arms  of  a  spur 
wheel  of  the  same  diameter  and  pitch,  except  that  the  width 
of  the  face  of  the  wheel  is  generally  made  equal  to  double 
the  pitch. 

The  rim  may  have  the  forms  shown  in  Fig.  710.     The 


Fig.  710. 

form  a  is  best,  as  there  is  line  contact  between  the  thread 
and  tooth. 

The  ratio  —  may  vary  from  1  to  4  or  G.     When  the  worm 

IS  cut  on  the  shaft,  the  lower  values  may  be  used.     When, 
however,  the  worm   is   cast   and   keyed  on  the   shaft,  the 
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ratio  must  be  made  greater.  As  has  been  shown,  -cli^ 
smaller  this  ratio  the  greater  the  effiriency.  The  numbC 
of  threads  in  the  worm  rarics  from  1  to  4,  depending  upot* 
the  velocity  ratio  to  be  transmitted. 

Letting  X  and  .V  represent  the  number  of  threads  oo 
worm  and  teeth  on  wheel,  respectively,  and  w  the  velodtf 


ratio,  we  have 


N- 


ITsually  it  is  undesirable  to  give  the  worm-wheel  less  than 
30  teeth ;  hence,  if  the  desired  velocity  ratio  is  less  than  30, 
the  worm  must  have  more  than  one  thread.  For  example, 
if  the  worm  shaft  is  to  make  20  revolutions  while  the  wheel 
shaft  makes  one  revolution,  we  may  have  either  A"*  =  40  and 
^V  =  2,  or  .V  =  60  and  X  =  3. 

The  length  of  the  worm  is  from  3  /  to  6fi,  usually  4/; 
that  is,  there  are  usually  4  turns,  as  shown  in  Fig.  709. 


FRICTION    GEAIUNG. 
2037.    Friction  gearing  may  be  used  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  small  powers;  it  should  not  be  used  for  heavy  work. 
In  this  style  of  gearing  the  smooth  faces  of  a  pair  of  wheels 
are  pressed  together,  and  one  drives  the  other  by  means  of  the 
friction    between    the    surfaces  in 
contact. 

If  the  resistance  to  turning  of- 
fered by  the  driven  wheel  is  less 
than  the  frictional  resistance  be- 
tween the  surfaces  of  the  two 
wheels,  motion  will  be  trans- 
mitted; otherwise  the  surfaces  will 
slide  over  each  other,  and  the  gear- 
ing will  not  work. 

It  is  the  usual  practice  to  face 
the  rim  of  one  of  the  wheels  with 
leather,  wood,  or  paper.  Fig.  711 
shows  a  friction  wheel  thus  faced 
with  wood. 
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As  shown,  the  grain  of  the  wood  lies  along  the  working 

surface.     When  leather  or  paper  p  ^ v. 

is  used,    the  edges  of   the  layers ~S\i  \ 

are  used  as  the  driving  surface,  f  yi  \ 

The  pulley  which  is  covered  with  [0-H5       1  QT"*'  I 

wood    or     paper     must     be     the   N^,^^/\  / 

driver;  the  driven  pulley  is  usually  \^^  j/ 

of  cast  iron.  pjo.  ris. 

Let  P  (see  Fig,  712)  =  driving  force  at  circumference  of 
friction  wheels ; 
(2  =  force  acting  on   the  bearings  to 

press  the  wheels  together; 
f=-  coefficient  o£  friction  between  sur- 
faces. 

P^ 
'  f 

The  coefficient   of    friction  f  has    about   the   following 
values: 

Metal  on  metal ./=  .16  to  .25. 

Wood  on  metal /=  .25  to  .40. 

Paper  on  metal ./  =  .  20. 

Leather  on  metal /=  .25  to  .30. 

The  power  transmitted  by  a  pair  of  friction  gears  can  be 
Easily  calculated.  The  following  example  shows  the  method : 
ExAUPLE. — Suppose  a  friction  wheel  faced  with  leather  to  drive 
another  3i  feet  in  diameter  at  300  revolutions  per  minute.  The  force 
pressing  the  wheels  together  is  45()  pounds.  Assumingy=, 8,  calcu- 
late the  horsepower  transmitted. 
SoLUTiOM.— By  formula  375,  P=  i2/=  430x  .3  =  13S  lb. 
2iXl^_ 


Then,  Qf=  P,  or  Q  =  ~.  (275.) 


i 


IS  of  wheel  in  inches 
Fram  formula  231,  Art.  1963, 

O.W  horsepower.     Ans. 


_/'.ffA^_185xl5xSO0_ 


The  calculations  for  bevel  friction  gears  arc  more  com- 
plicated, but  may  be  easily  made. 

The  proportions  of  the  rim,  hub,  and  arm  of  a  friction 
gear-wheel  may  be  made  the  same  as  those  of  a  toothed  gear- 
wheel transmitting  the  same  power, 


203%.  I-«a«^er. — Z'zjt  =izsr^  =>xcly  used  far  belts 
-s  iitaiJi'tr  z±zsirfi  :r :  cz.  :  i  raipSL  Tbe  kailier  is  about  -f^ 
-s.\i.  il_: c  iz.  i  _f  :  i-^jLT-fi  ir.  scrips  cp  t :•  5  feet  in  length. 
Bt'.-ii  irt  n-Li-t    c  ^-7  r^r:iir^f  I'^cgth  r  j  joming these  strips 

Simcis  bcfc»  i^-t  rii.i't  :f  :-=«  rhirkness  of  leather; 
iioaMc  bclt»  :r  :■=:  tT :  t jii  ikn-tsses  :-i:  Icaiher. 

Coctoo  rLij  i-r  «5<r i  f :  r  lelts  wri  :h  are  exposed  to  damp- 
n^*.  C."  r.  ':rr.-§  ::i~  it  niife  very  wide,  and  without  the 
niAr-7  ;::-t5  r.-r.-r?^^~.-  ir.  ItJiiher  belts.  The  necessary 
th:  .'jL-Tf?  :^  ::^i:r_T-i  :y  s^t:-^  ii-^eiher  from  4  to  10  plies 
'f  :  :t  '  iu-i:.  C  *.::-  i-srltin^  is  cheaper  and  stronger 
thi-  Iritr.tr  \r:\\\T.z.  *: -t  'r  bat'.v  less  durable. 

Rubber  belts  ire  rr.ife  by  cementing  together  plies  of 
cotton  duik  ^::h  ir.iia  mbber.  Rubber  belts  are  more 
alhe^:.-^  than  leather  h«!t5,  and,  hence,  have  greater  dri- 
ving caza  ::y.     Rucber  b-r':>  are  considered  to  be  the  best  to 

«  «  -  ■ 

Ilimensions  of  Belts — Practical  formulas  for  compu- 
lir:;/  th-   ^iini-n-i  r.-    :   ':  r'.ts  are  given  in  Arts.  1483  to 

1489i:-^:::>ive.  

BELT    HL'LLEVS. 

2039.  I•'i^^c•  •  ^-5  shr.vs  a  solid,  and  Fig.  714  a  split, 
cast-iron  belt  pulley.     The  general  form  of  these  pulleys 

rorrosponds  very  rlosely  to  the  best  modern  American 
practice.  The  split  i>iriley  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
(\'isi]y  put  on  the  shaft,  especially  when  the  shaft  is  in  posi- 
ti<>n  ()X  has  other  pulleys  alrt-ady  on  it. 

\Vh<rn  the  amount  of  power  to  be  transmitted  by  a  pulley 
is  small,  it  may  he  fastened  to  the  shaft  by  set  screws.  Split 
pulleys  are  also  made  so  that  the  bolts  through  the  hub  will 
scrv(i  as  a  clamp  to  draw  the  hub  tight  enough  on  the  shaft 
to  prevent  slipi)ing  with  small  loads.     When  the  amount  of 
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power  to  be  transmitted  is  considerable,  pulleys  should  be 
fetened  with  keys,  and  in  some  cases  both  keys  and  set- 
screws  are  provided. 


PiO.  Tia.  Pia  714. 

Id  the  rules  and  formulas  for  dimensions  of  pulleys,  the 
following  symbols  will  be  used  to  represent  the  various 
dimensions : 

J  =  breadth  of  belt  running  on  pulley; 

B  =  breadth  of  pulley  rim ; 

d  =  diameter  of  shaft  on  which  pulley  is  keyed; 

/  =  thickness  of  pulley  rim  at  edge; 

a  =  width  of  arm  at  center  of  pulley ; 

w  =  thickness  of  hub  of  pulley; 

/  =  length  of  hub  of  pulley ; 

H  =  number  of  arms; 

D=  diameter  of  pulley; 

R  =  radius  of  pulley; 

s  =  swell  at  center  of  pulley  rim. 
All  dimensions  to  be  in  inches. 

NoTK.— To  obtain  a,  the  arms  are  suppo?«d  to  extend  through  the 
hub  to  the  center  of  the  pulley.     (See  Fig.  720.) 

204O.  Rim  of  Pulley.— The  rim  is  usually  of  the 
form  shown  in  Fig,  715.  If  the  rim  is  crowning,  the  curve 
may  fee  stnick  with  a  radius  of  from  3 .5  to  5  /?,  in  which 
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3  3 

1  =  -T —  13 


?3r  ihe  ihickneas  r.  the 
Licii 


ahann     The  width.  ^  is  made  from  |  ^ 


▼hicii  igres  veil  wich.  ihe  practice  of  gqod  shops: 


(2X6^) 


^tiO 


For  dcncle  belts.  ^' °i^7^3>dKiBd  to  the  thickness  obtaiiied 
bv  lie  ibcve  fonmila. 


2IM1. 


-When  there  is  a  Uabilitj  of 
raTwrd  by  ffnctnations  in  the 


S   m^.*- 


tted,   the    puller    rim    may    be    cast   with 
n  in  F:^.  Tl.?.     See  also  FigSw  381  and  382, 


power    transn: 
flar.g^es,  as  sh 
Art.  1500. 

2042.     Arms  of  Pulleys. — The  arms  are  usually  of 

oval  s^iction.  as  shown  in  Fij^.  T17,  --I  and 
B.  It  is  customarv  to  make  the  thickness 
\  the  width. 

The  arms  arc  generally  straight,  as  in 
Figs.  I  r5  and  714,  though  curved  arms  are 
occasionally  used. 

The  number  of  arms  to  be  used  is  largely 
a  matt^T  of  judgment,  but  in  practice,  for 
all  sizrrs  r>f  jyulleys  and  engine  band- wheels, 
undcrr  10  ffr(;t  in  diameter,  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  made  with  0  arms;  8 
or  10  arms  are  sometimes  used  for  pulleys  above  6  feet  in 
(iiamctcr,  and  for  very  small  sizes,  4  arms  are  sufficient. 
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To  calculate  the  width  a  of  the  arm,  we  may  assume, 
in  gear-wheels,  that  the  bending  moment  is  /  Ji,  and  that, 

consequently,  the  bending  moment  for  each  arm  is  - — . 

The  resisting  moment  of  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  717 
is  practically  .04  a'  S,  where  5  is  the  allowable  safe  stress. 
If  we  allow  2,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  as  the  safe  stress,  we  have 

"  '    lOOn 

P=T^~  7",,  the  difference  of  the  belt  tension  is  usually 
not  known  exactly.  Its  maximum  value  can,  however, 
easily  be  found,  as  follows : 

For  single  belts  -jV  thick,  an  average  teasion  of  320  lb. 
ptfsq,  in,  of  section  may  be  allowed.     Then, 

7",  =  -jV  X  330  =  70  lb.  per  inch  of  width  of  belt. 

Usually  P  is  not  more  than  }  of  7",,  and  its  maximum 
value  may  be  taten  at  say  50  lb.  per  inch  of  width.  For 
double  belts,  uke  P=  IfX)  lb.  per  inch  of  width. 

Then,  f  =  50  B  for  single  belts. 
/  =  100.5  for  double  belts. 

Substituting  these  values  of  ^  in  the  above  equation. 


=  f^,. 


The  taper  in  the  width  of  the  arms  towards  the  rim  may  be 
maJe  J"  per  foot,  and  the  thickness  at  the  rim  J  the  width, 

EXABPLB.— Calculate   the   size  of  the  arms  of  a  6-arm   pulley.  80 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  S-inch  face. 
Solution. — For  single  belt,  we  have,  from  formula  377, 
.  =  /^5  =  4/IEAi'  =  2in.,  nearly.     Ans. 

Attherim  the  widthi3  2''-(ixU)  =  2"-i"  =  l|".    Ani. 
ThickneBsatcenter  =  2xi  =  r'-     Ans. 
Thickness  at  the  rim  =  1|"  X  i  =  H"-    ^°^ 
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For  very  wide  pulleys  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  use  two 
sets  of  arms,  as  shown  in  Fig.  718. 


To  calculate  the  size  of  the  arms  in  this  case,  the  pulley 
may  be  considered  as  made  of  two  pulleys  each  of  width  ^  B. 
Then,  find  the  dimensions  of  the  arms  as  before,  and  multiply 
these  dimensions  by  i^=  .8,  nearly. 

2043.  Hub  of  Pulley.— The  thickness  of  the  hub 
may  be  obtained  from  the  following  formula: 


33 


-'+r. 


(27a) 


The  length  of  the  hub  may  be,  /=  4  5  to  B. 
The  key-way  may  be  calculated  by  the  rules  given  in  Art. 
1965,  etc. 

2044.     Loose  Pulleys.— Pulleys  which  run  loose  on  a 

shaft  should  have  longer  hubs  than  those  keyed  fast;  the 
hubs  may  also  be  lined   with   brass   bushings,  if   desired. 


i 


L 
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1 

in  a^ 


Where  a  fast  and  a  loose  pulley  arc  placed  together  on 
shaft,  as  shown  in  Fig.  Tl'J,  the  length  /of  the  hub  of  the 
loose  pulley  may  be/ =1.2 
B,  and  that  of  the  fixed  pul- 
ley/'=.8  5.  The  thickness 
of  the  hub  of  the  loose  pul- 
ley may  be  less  than  that 
of  the  fast  pulley  on  ac 
count  of  its  increased 
length. 

Some  arrangement  must 
be  provided  for  oiling  the 
loose  pulley;  generally  one 
or  two  oil  holes  are  drilled  through  the  hub. 

2045.     For  split  pulleys  the  size  of  the  bolts  at  rim  and 
hub  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

Let  A  =  area  of  cross-section  of  rim ; 

-^'=area  of  cross-section  of   hub  along  the  line  of 

division ; 
S  =  net  section  of  bolt  or  bolts  at  rim ; 
S'  =  net  section  of  bolt  or  bolts  at  hub. 


Then, 


5  = -J- -|- 1  square  inch. 
5'  =  -J-  square  inch. 


(279.) 


ExAKPLK. — The  hub  of  a  split  pulley  is  4  inches  long  and  \i  inches 
flick.  If  the  hub  Is  held  by  4  bolts,  what  should  be  the  diameter  of 
ihe  bolts  ? 

Solution. — A'  =  4  x  li  =  B  sq.  ia. 

By  formula  279, 

section  of  4  bolts. 


s-^q 


r=isq.  i 


=  net  section  of  1  bolt. 

lOZe,   the  diameter    of    bolt  i 


t  +  4  =  Asq-i"- 
Hence,   from   Table  43,   Art. 
inclL     Ana. 

2046.  'Wrouarht-iron  pulleys  are  coming  into  exten- 
sive use,  and  possess  important  advantages  over  those  made 
of  cast  iron.     They  are  lighter  and  stronger,  and  are  free 
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from  the  initial  stresses  to  which  cast-iron  pulleys  are  liable. 
Owing  to  the  stresses  due  to  centrifugal  force,  cast-iron 
pulleys  can  not  be  safely  run  at  very  high  speeds;  wrought- 
iron  pulleys,  however,  may  be  used  at  almost  any  reason- 
able speed,  because  of  the  greater  tenacity  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made.     Wrought-iron  pulleys  are  usually  split, 

2047.     Maximum  Speed  of  Cast-iron  Pulleys. — 

When  a  pulley  rotates,  each  portion  of  the  rim  tends  to  fly 
outwards  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  rim.  This 
tendency  is  due  to  the  centrifugal  force ^  so  called. 

The  centrifugal  force  on  each  element  of  the  rim  acts 
radially  outwards,  and  the  pulley  under  its  action  is  anal- 
ogous to  a  section  of  a  steam  boiler  under  the  pressure  of 
steam.  The  rim  tends  to  break  at  two  sections  which  are 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter. 

Table  51  gives  values  of  the  stress  per  square  inch  pro- 
duced in  a  pulley  rim  by  centrifugal  force  for  various 
velocities: 

TABLE  51. 


Velocity  of  rim  in  feet 

per  second 

Velocity  of  rim  in  feet 

per  minute 

Stress  in  rim  in  pounds 
per  sq.  in. : 

Cast  iron 

Wrought  inm 


GO 

80 

100 

150 

3,000 

4,800 

6,000 

9,000 

351 

024 

975 

2,194 

378 

072 

1,050 

2,362 

200 


12,000 


3,900 
4,200 


To  the  stress  given  in  the  above  table  must  be  added  the 
initial  stresses  due  to  contraction  in  cooling,  and  the 
stress  caused  by  the  belt  pull. 

It  is  usually  considered  unsafe  to  run  a  cast-iron  pulley, 
gear-wheel,  or  fly-wheel  at  a  higher  rim  speed  than  100  feet 
per  second.  Since  the  cciUrifugal  force  increases  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  cross-section  of  the  rim,  it  is  evident  that 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  provide  against  it  by  putting  more 
material  in  the  rim. 
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TABLE  S2. 
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TABLE  SZ.^Canlinueil. 
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tnr\n%  company,  Tr.-ise  pulleys  are  so  deigned  that  the 
unxu\fKr  'A  i/att^rrns  n-.av  be  keot  within  reasonable  limits, 
and  at  th':  harrje  t:rr.e  have  the  dimensions  correspond  as 
nearly  as  y/Wih'.':  with  Weil-established  ruieSw 

The  letters  over  the  columns  of  dimensions  g^ven  in  the 
table  correspond  to  the  letters  in  Fig.  T"20. 

In  all  eas^:s  the  number  of  arms  is  C,  and  the  arms  increase 
in  size  towards  the  hub  with  a  tap>er  of  Y  per  foot, 

2049.  Cf>unterl>alance. — Pulleys  that  run  at  high 
Rpceds  must  ]>e  carefully  Vmlanced,  i.  e.,  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  pulley  must  correspond  with  the  center  of  the  shaft, 
otherwise  there  will  be  a  heavy  stress  on  the  shaft  and 
bearings.     Since  it  is  seldom  possible  to  make  the  pulley 
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1343 


exactly  symmetrical,  the  difference  in  weight  of  the  heavy 
side  is  compensated  for  by  weights  riveted  to  the  inside  of 
the  rim  on  the  light  side. 

ROPE   BELrTING. 

2050.     There  is  a  growing  tendency  towards  the  sub- 
stitution of  hemp  and  cotton  ropes  for  belting  and  line  shaf t- 


PlO.  721. 

"*8f  as  a  means  of  transmitting  power  in  large  factories  and 
shops.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  rope-driving  system 
are: 

1.  Economy  ;  for  a  rope  system  is  cheaper  to  install  than 
cither  leather  belting  or  shafting. 

3.  In  the  rope  system  there  is  less  loss  of  power  by 
slipping. 

3.  Flexibility  ;  that  is,  the  ease  with  which  the  power  is 
transmitted  to  any  distance,  and  in  any  direction. 

2061  •  There  are  two  systems  of  rope  transmission  in 
common  use.  In  the  first,  the  transmission  is  effected  by 
several  parallel  independent  ropes  which  pass  around  the  fly- 
wheel of  the  engine  and  the  pulley  or  pulleys  to  be  driven. 


- 1 


ZUi 


J.    ~  ifcT  zzs* 


1- ■--:*•    ij-_-tr  ▼ 


r  -  " 


_t  25  r^-5CillI?Sl- 


.*c 


r.  7.  --.  rl  /. 


A  r^i:«i  -£i:L3irifi  ct  a  re 
1/1  jzcirsd  re  tbc  f 


T   iTrl-trZ. 


1    J       fmi. 


ncr':-/sarv  to  \tXfA\\<,(t  the  required  power,  and  the  necess 
tension  is  obtained  by  passinj^  a  loop  of  the  rope  arour 
wei^Fited  pulley.     An  example  of  this  system  is  showi 

The  rojK;  is  wrapped  continuously  around  the  fly-wl 
J)  and  the  driven  pulley  E.  From  the  last  groove  of  E 
roj^e  is  led  over  the  idlers  /'and  6",  which  are  set  at  such 
an^le  as  to  Irrad  it  back  to  the  first  ^^roove  in  D,  The  wei 
W  is  attarlu'd  to  the  pulley  /'  which  is  movable  along 
rod  //.  The  movement  of  the  pulley  /%  therefore,  takes 
the  stretch  of  the  rope,  and  kerps  it  always  at  the  same  t 
sion.     Rope  pulleys  may  be  attached  to  the  shaft  of 
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pulley  £,  and  the  power  received  by  E  may  thus  be  trans- 
mitted to  any  desired  points. 

The  first  of  the  above  systems  of  transmission  is  used 
chiefly  in  Europe;  the  second,  in  the  United  States. 

2053.  Ropes, — The  ropes  used  in  rope  transmission 
are  either  of  hemp,  manila,  or  cotton.  Manila  ropes  are 
mostly  used  in  this  country.  They  are  of  three  strands, 
hawser  laid,  and  may  be  from  \  inch  to  2  inches  in 
diameter. 

The  weight  of  ordinary  manila,  or  cotton,  rope  is  about 
.3  J3*  pounds  per  foot  of  length,  where  D  represents  the 
diameter  of  the  rope  in  inches.  Letting  w  =  the  weight 
per  foot  of  length, 

z£/  =  .3Z>*.         (280.) 

The  breaking  strength  of  the  rope  varies  from  7,000  to 
12,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  cross-section.  The  average  value 
may  be  taken  as  7,000  Z^,  when  D  is  the  diameter  of  rope. 

For  a  continuous  transmission,  it  has  been  determined 
ty  experiment  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the 
tension  in  the  driving  side  of  the  rope  is  about  ^  of  the 
breaking  strength.     That  is, 

r,  =  tension  in  tight  side  =  Ij^J^  =  200  EC. 

2054.  Power  Transmitted  by  Ropes. — The  ropes 

run  in  V-shaped  grooves  (see  Fig.  724),  and  the  coefficient 

of  friction  is,  of  course,  greater  than  on  a  smooth  surface. 

The  coefficient  for  grooves  with  sides  at  an  angle  of  45° 

T 
maybe  taken  at  from  .25  to  .33.     The  ratio  -y?  will  vary 

from  1^  to  3,  depending  upon  the  arc  of  contact  and  coefficient 
of  friction. 

The  horsepower  that  can  be  transmitted  by  a  single  rope 
nmning  under  favorable  conditions  is  ^yw^x\.  by  the  formula 


H  = 


A—" 


f    :ij    :»!    ja    dH 


?-n. 


r:c»ft?  ::-r  Tari< 


I — 


:.      r    T  -:^rer  ve:-: 

rri:'-e<  I -to  feet  j 
-".in.rs  the  tension, 
•>* .  r.fequently,  a  re 
■  feet  per  minute,  a 
rability,   to    limit   t 


.  .',  :,  ■'»  f'-'- 


1.  /  ■.:;■.-..  .'■.  :u\.'  ::/  .;.<'!  :>  ">)  :«r:  iii  diameter,  and  makes 
I'  '.i. '!'.;.  j.«  I  ;riiiii!'-  'J  J.-  v  !  •  •".  :~  j;r«  n  pvffl  for  3o  turns  of  IJ-ii 
r'.ji'         '.'.li.il  liiii  ,i:|»«;'A' I   may  L<;  liaiisM;ittc«l  ? 
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Solution — ^Velocity  per  second  = 

..   _  !!»X»X55_4,i9a_.,.,. 


Then,  from  formula  281, 

the  horsepower  transmitted  by  one  rope  or  turn.  TKen,  30. 16  X  89  = 
1,065.6  =  horsepower  transmitted  by  the  35  ropes.     Ana. 

Practically  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  referring 
to  the  diagram.  It  will  be  seen  that  for  1^-inch  rope  run- 
ning 74.9  feet  per  second,  the  horsepower  per  rope  is  slightly 
over  30;  hence,  the  total  horsepower  is  30x35  =  1,050, 
nearly. 

Example.— How  many  times  should  a  li-inch  rope  be  wrapped 
>nnud  a  grooved  wheel  in  order  to  transmit  400  horsepower,  the 
■peed  being  8,500  feet  per  minute  ? 

SoLnxioN.— 8,800  ft  per  min.  =  —r-  =  08^  ft.  per  sec.     Referring 


to  the  diagram,  a  If-inch  rope  running  at  a  speed  of  58^  ft  per  sec. 
tnumits  80t  horsepower.  Hence,  the  number  of  turns  should  be 
jg  =  11,  nearly.    Ana. 

20fi5.  Pulleys  for  rope  cearinc  differ  from  ordinary 
pulleys  in  having  a  grooved  rim.  The  sides  of  the  groove 
«e  inclined  at  an  angle  which  may  vary  from  30°  to  60". 


The  weight  of  the  rope  wedges  it  into  the  angle  of  the 
groove,  and,  therefore,  the  more  acute  the  angle  the  greater 


lUi 
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is  the  civtKcicnt  of  friction,  and  likewise  the  vear  of  the 
rojv.  Thtf  general  practice,  at  present,  is  to  make  the  angk 
Ivtwi^en  the  sides  45°.  The  grooves  are  made  circular  iltlit 
NMtom.  and  are  polished  or  smoothed  to  avoid  wearing  tke 
rope,  A  section  of  what  is  known  as  the  English  form  of 
gnxivM  rim  is  shown  in  Fig.  7'H.  The  following  proporw»* 
may  be  usi-d : 

P  =  diameter  of  rope  in  inches. 

a  =iD,  c  =  4  Z>. 

A  section   oi"  .-i  grooved  rim,  in  which  the  sides  of   ■• 
grivvfs  are  formed  with  circular  arcs,  is  shown  in  Fig.  7- 


1  .ire  ^s  follows,  using  the  diamel 


^i/>-r,V. 


i-   should  be   of  su 
ihem  tangent  to  t 
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The  long  radius^  is  determined  by  drawing  a  line  through 
the  center  of  the  rope  at  an  angle  of  32^°  with  the  horizontal, 
and  producing  it  until  it  intersects  a  line  drawn  through  the 
tops  of  the  dividing  ribs ;  then,  with  this  point  of  intersection 
as  a  center,  draw  the  curve  forming  the  side  of  the  groove 
tangent  to  the  circumference  of  the  rope. 

The  advantage  claimed  for  this  groove  is  that  the  rojie 
will  turn  more  freely  in  it,  thus  presenting  new  sets  of 
fibers  to  the  sides  of  the  grooves,  and  increasing  the  life  of 
the  rope. 

2056.  Guide  pulleys,  idlerst  and  tension  pulleys 

do  not  have  V  grooves,  but  the  rope  rests  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  circular  groove,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  726, 

2057.  The  diameter  of  a  rope 
pulley  should  be  at  least  30  times 
tlie  diameter  of  the  rope.  Good 
results  are  obtained  when  the 
diameters  of  pulleys  and  idlers  on 
liic  driving  side  arc  40  times,  and 
ttose  on  the  driven  side  30  times 
fie  rope  diameter.  Idlers  used 
wupiy  to  support  a  long  span  may 
''^ve  diameters  as  small  as  IS  rope 
^iuneters,  without  injuring  the 
rope. 

When  possible,  the  lower  side  of 
the  rope  should  be  the  driving  side,  for  in  that  case  the  rope 
Mibraces  a   greater  portion   of  the   circumference   of   the 
pulley,  and  increases  the  arc  of  contact. 

When  the  continuous  system  of  rope  transmission  is  used, 
the  tension  pulley  should  act  on  as  large  an  amount  of  rope 
M  possible.  It  is  good  practice  to  use  a  tension  pulley  and 
carriage  for  every  l,2o0  feet  of  rope,  and  have  at  least  10 
PT  cent,  of  the  rope  subjected  directly  to  the  tension. 

Aside  from  the  grooved  rim,  rope  pulleys  are  constructed 
the  same  as  other  pulleys.     They  may  be  cast  solid,  in  halve:* 
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::r.?.  The  pulley  grooves  must  be  turned 
exactly  the  same  diameter;  otherwise,  the  rope  will 
severely  strained. 

WIRE-ROPE   GEARING. 

2058*    Telodynamlc  Transmlflalon. — ^This  nam 

applied  to  the  method  of  transmitting  j)ower  by  mean: 
wire  ropes  and  pulleys.  The  method  was  introduced  on 
continent  of  Europe,  in  1S50,  by  C.  F.  Him,  and  has  pro 
very  successful  and  economical.  Power  may  be  transmi' 
great  distances  with  ver\-  little  loss. 

The  tel'idynamic  transmission  is  very  simple.  It  conj 
of  driving:  and  driven  pulleys  connected  by  a  wire  rope  i 
ning  at  high  vel-^city.  When  the  distance  is  very  g 
(sometimes  several  miles),  relay  pulleys  are  placed  e\ 
4vNj  to  5W  feet.  The  driving  pulley  then  drives  the  ; 
relay  pulley,  which  in  turn  drives  the  second,  and  so 
there  being  a  separate  roj>e  for  each  relay.  A  single  n 
however,  may  be  used  over  a  distance  of  1,000  to  2,000 
by  supf>orting  it  by  guide  pulleys,  as  shown  in  Fig.  ' 
The  guide  pulleys  should  be  not  more  than  500  feet  ap 


Fig.  727. 

The  diameter  of  the  guide  pulley  in  the  driving  side  of 
rope  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  driving  pulley,  while 
diameter  of  the  pulley  supporting  the  slack  side  may  be  1 
as  great. 

The  pulleys  are  fixed  to  wood,  iron,  or  masonry  supp< 
which  are  high  enough  to  prevent  the  rope  from  dragg 
on  the  ground. 

2059.  The  wire  rope  used  for  transmitting  powe 
usually  C(Mnpost*(l  of  (>  strands  twisted  around  a  hemp  c< 
Each  strand  is  composed  of  either  7  wires  or  6  wires,  an 
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central  hemp  core.     The  number  of  strands,  and  wires  to 
the  strand,  may  be  varied  at  pleasure. 

Calling  D  the  diameter  of  the  rope,  that  is,  the  diameter 
of  a  ring  that  would  just  fit  over  the  rope,  and  d  the  diam- 
eter of  a  single  wire,  we  have  for  the  ordinary  rope  of  42 
wires, 

D^^d,  or^=y.  (282.) 

The  weight  of  wire  rope  per  foot  equals 

ze;  =  1.43  Z^,  nearly.         (283.) 

Example. — ^What  is  the  diameter  of  the  wire  composing  a  |-inch 
wire  rope  containing  42  wires,  and  what  is  its  weight  per  foot  ? 

Solution.— ^=-^  = -J  =  .07',  nearly,  or  about  No.  18  Brown  & 
Sharpe's  wire  gauge.     Ans. 
Weight  per  foot  =  1.48  /;«  =  1.43  X  (i)*  =  .66  lb.     Ans. 

The  total  stress  allowable  in  a  rope  of  iron  wires  may  be 
taken  at  about  25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  the  stress  in  ropes  of 
steel  wire  may  be  taken  at  28,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

In  calculating  the  cross-section  of  a  rope,  the  sum  of  the 
cross-sections  of  the  individual  wires  must  be  taken ;  thus, 
if  « is  the  number  of  wires  in  the  rope,  the  cross-section  is 

-  d*  n,  not  -7  D". 
4  4 

2060.  Tensions  in  a  Suspended  Rope. — A  per- 
fectly flexible  rope  suspended  between  two  points,  as,  for 
example,  a  wire  rope  suspended  between  two  pulleys,  hangs 

• 

m  a  curve  called  the  catenary.  When,  however,  the  de- 
flection is  not  very  great,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  wire-rope 
transmission,  the  curve  is  very  nearly  a  true  parabola. 

2061.  In  designing  a  wire-rope  transmission,  it  is  re- 
quired to  know  the  distance  the  rope  will  hang  below  the 
points  of  suspension,  i.  e. ,  the  deflection  of  the  rope,  and 
the  tension  in  the  rope  at  the  pulleys. 

In  Fig.  728,  let  ^  C  ^  be  a  rope  hanging  from  the  points 
A  and  B^  which  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  same  elevation ; 


IZSi 
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then   the  tension   at   A   or  B  is  given  by  the  formt^-^ 

(284.) 


r=^^irA, 


where  tr  is  the  weight  of  the  Top^  per  foot  of  its  lengt 

T         r 


PiG.a&. 

a  =  i  the  distance  in  /rrt  between  the  points  of  suppo: 
and  //  is  the  deflection  in  ft  ft  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  ro 

Example. — The  total  distance  between  two  rope  pulleys  is  400 
and  the  deflection  at  the  center  of  the  rope  is  10  ft.  Supposing 
rope  to  weigh  1  lb.  per  ft.,  And  the  tension  at  the  pullejs  due  to 
weight  of  the  rope. 

Solution'.— tf  =  400-*- 2  =  200;  i  =  10;  v=:l. 
By  formula  2S4,  we  have 


T= 


w  a^ 


-{'WA  = 


lX(200y 


+  lXl0  =  2,0101b.    Ana. 


2A    '  20 

2062.     If  we  solve  formula  284  for  A,  we  obtain 


or 


(285.) 


This  formula  mav  be  used  to  find  the  deflection  when  the 
tension,  weight  of  ro|>e,  and  span  are  known. 

2063«  Stresses  In  a  \l^lr©  Rope. — A  wire  rope  when 
transmitting  power  is  subjected  to  three  different  stresses: 

1.  The  stress  due  to  the  direct  longitudinal  tension 
which  depends  upon  the  span,  power  transmitted,  and 
weight  of  rope. 

2.  A  stress  caused  by  bending  the  wire  around  the 
convex  portion  of  the  pulley  or  sheave. 

3.  Stress  due  to  centrifugal  force. 

The  values  of  these  stresses  arc  expressed  by  the  following 
formulas:  The  stress  per  square  inch  due  to  direct 
tensioTi  is 


vaa* 
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-\-w  h 


4: 

The  stress  per  square  inch  due  to  bending  around  the 
pulley  equals 

where  E^  is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material  com- 
posing the  wire  (see  Art.    1352),  ^=  diameter   of   wire 
composing  the  rope,  and  R  =  radius  of  pulley  in  inches. 
The  stress  per  square  inch  due  to  centrifugal   force  is 

^'  =  r     ..    =  7d^'         (288.) 

where  v  =  velocity  of  rope  in  feet  per  second,  and  ^  =  32.16. 
The  total   stress  per  square   inch   is   the   sum  of  these 
stresses,  and  is  equal  to 

This  total  stress  5  should  not  exceed 

25,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  wrought  iron; 
28,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  steel. 

2064.  Ratio  of  Tensions. — With  long-rope  trans- 
missions  the  arc  of  contact  does  not  vary  much  from  180°, 
^nd  the  coefficient  of  friction  may  be  taken  as  about  .22. 
"ith  these  conditions  the  tension  T^  on  the  driving  side  is 
^bout  twice  the  tension  7",  on  the  slack  side;  i.  e.,  T^  —  )^T^^ 
therefore,    the     driving    force    P  =^  T^  -  T^z=z  T^ -\  T^ 

The  horsepower  transmitted  is 

jj^Pv^^    PV 


550       3:3,000 

One  or  two  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  above  equations  and  formulas. 
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Example.— Power  is  transmitted  by  an  iron  wire  rope  containinj 
wires  No.  15  B.  &  S.  wire  gauge,  or  .057  inch  in  diameter.  The  pul 
are  11  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  rope  runs  at  a  speed  of  4,800  feet 
minute.  The  distance  between  pulleys  is  400  feet.  Find  the  he 
power  transmitted,  and  the  deflections  of  both  tight  and  driving  s 
of  rope. 

Solution. — The  stress  due  to  bending  is 

c  _  E\d. 

For  iron  Ex  is  about  25,000,000.     Hence, 

^       25,000,000  X  .057      -^r^Arfu  i 

^b  =  — ■ 11  s^io —  =  1^»^^  lb-  P«r  sq.  in. 

2X^^ 

Diameter  of  rope  is,  by  formula  282, 

/?  =  9//=9x.057  =  .518'. 
Weight  of  rope  per  foot  is,  by  formula  283, 

w  =  1.43  2?«  =  1.43  X  .518»  =  .8764  lb. 
Stress  due  to  centrifugal  force  is 

^'-'izdUtg  -  3. 1416  X.  057^X42X32. 16  "  ^  ^^'  P®^  ^'  ^ 

St  can  not  be  calculated  by  formula  286,  as  the  value  of  ^  is 
known ;  but  from  formula  289, 

St  =  S-(Sb  +  Scl 

and  since  5  must  not  exceed  25,000  for  wrought  iron, 

St  =  25,000  -  (10,795  +  699)  =  13,506  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Ti  =  maximum  tension  on  driving  side  =  -j  </'  u  St  = 

.7854  X  .057-^  x  43  X  13,506  =  1,448  lb. 
T^  =  iTi  =  724  lb. ;  P  =  driving  force  =  7;  =  724  lb. 

//  =  horsepower  =  ^^  =      ;3;mk>0      =  ^^^'^'    ^^ 
For  the  deflection,  we  may  use  formula  285» 

7\ 


2w   y  4,^i    2- 


The  deflection  of  the  driving  side  is,  taking  ^a  as  |, 

/i  -  li^^l  _  .  /T4-"P        03<  W      ^  ,        . 
9  V  A       V  1 n -  =  5  ft.     Ans. 

The  deflection  of  the  driven  side  is 

^2x1    r4Mp-"-2-  =  ^^-^^^-  ^^^ 
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id  the  ^ 


In  order  to  solve  the  converse  problem,  that  is,  find  the 
necessary  size  of  a  wire  rope  to  safely  transmit  a  given 
horsepower,  some  assumptions  must  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  stress  due  to  bending  can  not  be  found  directly, 
since  the  diameter  of  the  wire  is  unknown.  We  may,  how- 
ever, assume  a  ratio  for  —,,  and  after  finding  the  size  of  the 

wire  required,  the  radius  of  the  pulley  is  at  once  known, 

R  ** 

This  ratio  of  -^^  varies  from  GOO  to  1,400. 

iron  wire,  the  pulley  diameter  will  be  smaller  than  for  any 
other  ratio.  The  ratio  should,  however,  be  as  great  as  the 
conditions  will  allow,  for  the  larger  the  pulley  for  a  given 
diameter  of  wire,  the  greater  is  the  durability  of  the 
rope. 

If  the  value  of  S„  the  stress  due  to  the  centrifugal  force, 
betaken  into  account,  it  will  complicate  the  solution  very 
much;  in  fact,  the  only  method  of  solution  will  be  a  cut- 
and-try  method.  As  S,  is  small  in  comparison  with  S^  or  5, 
for  reasonable  values  of  v,  it  maybe  neglected,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  wire  calculated  as  in  the  next  example.  If 
greater  exactness  is  desired,  substitute  this  value  of  d  in  for- 
mula 288  ■  calculate  the  value  of  &„  and  then  re-galculate 
the  value  of  -/. 

Example. — Required,  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  wires  In  a  steel 
wire  rope  transmitting  2O0  horsepower  at  a  velocity  ai  0,100  feet  per 
minute;  also,  required,  the  diameter  of  the  pulley  and  rope.     The  rope 

istocoBUin42  wires. 
Solution. — The  driving  force  equals 

„  ,83.000//^  33.000 X am    ,„„,,, 


The  tension  on  driving  aide  equals 

r,  =  3^  =  a  X  1.2W  =  2.588  lb. 

Assume  the  ratio -T-  =  900;  JT,  for  steel  =  30,000,000. 


=  10.607  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
.1,333  lb.  persq.  in. 


:.'.5«  If4ri4!^tf  DESTG^i: 


mos  Tz 


rf  = 


.•^scnnn^  tlie  iiame-jir  it  npc  to  be  f  =r  ."HT,  as  found,  the  TO 


^790l 


AacL  jft  =  ii.W  -   H.*?  -  r»>  =  1»>.5«I  rtk  per  sq.  in. 

"•"-iirr*    Ti* i"^~  1  "T"'      "^     !■        nil    -^ 


.1455 
I 


The  diancidr  ■:  c  the  rope  is.  therefore, 

.•>«!  X  »  =  .r:»',  say  f  % 
the  sane  value  ia  ■:  b:ni r.el  whea  5.  was  xwglected.     An& 

5ir.ce  ~  =  1»\  .^  =  5«»  */=$•»  x  .<»«2  =  rr.SS*,  and  the  diameter  of 

the  pulley  =.  2  x  TT.-w  =  loo'  =  12  ft.  11*.     Ans. 

2065.     Wire  re  res  are  used  also  for  hoisting  and  hauling 

loads  in  and  abr»ut  mines.  The  calculation  of  the  size  of  a 
wire  roj^K:  i>r  any  purpv>se  is  similar  to  that  given  above.  If 
the  rope  is  subjected  to  a  straight  pull,  and  is  not  bent  around 
a  sheave  or  drum,  the  cross-section  may  be  found  directly 
from  the  load  and  allowable  safe  stress;  that  is,  cross- 
total  load  on  rope 

section  —     -.—  — -. — . 

.  ate  stress  per  sq.  m. 

When  the  roi)e  is  bent  around  a  pulley  or  drum,  the  stress 

E  d 
i\\\i\  to  ])enfb'n^,  that  is,  5^  =  y^,  must  be  subtracted  from 

the  total  safe  stress. 
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^ire  ropes  used  for  hoisting  are  often  made  with  6  strands 

19  vires  each,  wound  around  a  central  hemp  core,  making 

aliEX  10  =  111  wires.     This  rope  is  more  flexible  than 

X  regular  transmission  rope,  and  is,  therefore,  injured  less 

I  passing  over  small   pulleys  ; 

at  it  will   not  stand   as   much  | 

rear  when  dragged  over  rough 

■nrfaecs,  as  the  wires  of  which  it 

so  much  smaller. 


2066.      Wire -Rope    Pul- 

hyfc— The  pulleys,  or  sheaves, 
used  in  wire-rope  transmission 
vt  made  of  cast  iron  with  a 
groove  lined  with  rubber,  gutta- 
percha, leather,  or  other  similar 
wbstance,  on  which  the  rope 
runs.  The  grooves  are  made  so 
*itle  that  the  rope  rests  on  the 
rounded  bottom  instead  of  being 
'edged  against  the  sides,  as  in  the  case  of  hemp  or  cotton 
fope. 

The  proportions  of  Jh*  pulley  rim  are  shown  in  Fig.  729. 

They  are  as  follows: 

rf=  diameter  of  rope; 

The  arms  may  be  cross-shaped  or  ova! ;  the  latter  form  is 
preferable,  as  it  oflfers  less  resistance  to  the  air  when  the 
pulley  is  run  at  high  speed.  The  size  of  the  arms  corre- 
sponds to  those  of  belt  pulleys  transmitting  the  same  force, 
^or  the  number  of  arms  Reuleaux  gives  the  formula 

where  J?  ss  radius  of  pulley  in  inches  and  i?  =  diameter  c 


358 
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ope.  The  diameter  of  the  pulley  is  fixed  by  the  diamete 
f  the  rope  and  the  number  of  wires  in  a  strand.  For 
ope  with  seven  wires  to  the  strand,  the  diameter  of  tl 
lulley  should  not  be  less  than  150  times  the  diameter  of  tl 
ope;  and  for  a  rope  with  19  wires  to  the  strand,  thepropc 
ion  should  not  be  less  than  90  to  1. 

Table  53  gives  the  breaking  strength  and  the  power  trai 
aitted  by  various  sizes  of  ropes,  as  determined  by  practi( 
xperience: 

TABLE  53. 


POWER  TRAN8MITTBD  BY  WIRB  ROPES  (<A9  WIRES 


Diam- 
eter of 
Ropes, 
Inches. 

Diam- 
eter of 
Pulleys, 
Feet. 

Revolu- 
tions 
per 
Minute. 

Breaking 

Stress  of 

Rope  per 

Pound. 

Horse- 
power 
Trans- 
mitted. 

Velocity  < 

Rope  in 

Feet  pel 

Second 

5 

G 

100 
100 

4,2G0 
5,GG0 

8.6 
13.4 

26 
31 

i 

100 

8,200 

21.1 

36 

f 

8 

100 

11,600 

27.5 

42 

1 

8 

120 

11,600 

33.0 

50 

1 

0 

100 

11,600 

51.9 

47 

« 

9 

120 

11, GOO 

C2.2 

56 

H 

10 

100 

15,200 

73.0 

52 

H 

10 

J  20 

15,200 

87.6 

62 

H 

10 

UO 

15,200 

102.2 

73 

H 

12 

100 

15,200 

116.7 

63 

i 

U 

120 

i:,(;oo 

148.9 

75 

i 

12 

1 10 

ir,r)Oo 

173.7 

87 

i 

U 

100 

ir,r,oo 

185.0 

73 

J 

U 

120 

ir,f;oo 

222.0 

87 

i 

15 

120 

ir,(;oo 

300.0 

94 

NoTK. — The    student   may   obtain    much   information    conceri 
vive  ropes  from  the  trade  catalogue  of  John  A.  Roebling's  Sons 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


CHAINS. 

2067.  Clialni*  may  be  used  as  simple  fastenings  c 
belts  for  transmitting  power.  The  ordinary,  or  open- 
and  the  slud-Hnk  round  iron  chains  are  shown  in  Fig. 
The  links  are  made  from  round  iron  bars  which  are  cu 

I  **J  ti^  pow--  ^'  '■^^  proper  length,  bent,  and  welded.      The  links  shoul 

made  as  small  as  possible,  both  on  account  of  strength 
fleiibility.  Ordinary  chain  proportions  are  shown  on 
figure.    They  are  as  follows: 

d=  diameter  of  iron; 
For  open  link  j^^  3-^^ 

r  fir  =  5  //  to  C  (/; 

For  stud  link  -{  •  ,  *     ' 

I  c  =  .6(/; 

[.=  .7rf. 

Link  chains  which  are  used  merely  to  support  loads,  . 
suspension  bridges,  etc.,  have  the  links  fr< 
more  in  length.  As  such 
cliains  do  not  belong  properly 
'0  the  subject  of  Machine 
^fsign,  they  will  not  be  con- 
sidered here, 

2068.  StrentEth  of 
Chains. — The  strength  of  a 
fhain  is  less  than  that  of  the 
iron  composing  it,  on  account 
of  the  weld,  and  also  because 
«i  the  presence  of  bending 
action. 

Formulas  130and  131, 
Art.  1421,  may  be  used  to  ^''"'■ 

find  the  safe  load  in  ordinary  cases.  Fur  era 
require  a  large  factor  of  safety,  Towne  givi 
as  the  safe  load : 

F=  3.Sd'  tons  =  6^600  rf'  lb.  (291.) 


:  the  folio 
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The  Xi-fi^kt  cf  chains  (open  and  stud  link)  may  vary  from 
9  •/'  to  ^i[  •/'  pounds  per  foot. 

2069.  Chain  Dmnra. — ^When  a  chain  must  be  coiled, 
as  in  the  case  of  cranes  and  derricks,  a  grooved  drum  may 
be  used.  The  groove  passes  spirally  around  the  drum,  and 
is  just  wide  enough  to  receive  the  edge  of  a  link  of  the 
chain.  The  drum  may  have  a  diameter  of  from  Sit/ to  30d 
or  more:  the  length  should  be  such  that  the  total  amount  of 
chain  may  be  coiled  on  in  one  layer;  because,  if  one  layers 
wound  over  another,  the  chain  is  injured. 

Instead  of  a  drum,  a  wheel  or  sheave  with  pockets  may 
be  us^.  Such  a  wheel  requires  less  space  than  the  dniiHi 
and  injures  the  chain  less.     A  form  of  chain  wheel  largely 


used  for  tnmsmittiiijj;  power,  especially  on  cranes,  chain 
blocks,  etc.,  iri  shown  in  V\-^,  731.  The  rim  of  the  wheel  is 
grooved  for  the  links,  and  pockets  are  provided  into  which 
the  links  that  lie  parallel  witli  the  axis  of  the  wheel  rest. 

The  pitch  of  the  pockets  must,  of  course,  be  the  same  as 
the  pitch  of  the  links. 
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2070*  Flat-link  cliains  are  used  for  driving  ma- 
chinery where  very  heavy  resistances  are  to  be  overcome, 
as,  for  example,  in  wire-drawing  machines,  cranes,  and 
dredging  machines. 

When  the  chain  merely  supports  a  load,  it  may  have  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  ^  , 

i 


V///////A 


ii 


y//////// 


T 

a 


.4, 


ii 


I 


a 


J 


1 


732.  It  consists  of 
flat  plates  which  are 
connected  by  pins. 
The  pins  are  evi- 
dently in  shear,  and 
the  plates  are  in 
direct  tension. 
Since  each  of  the 
two  parallel  plates 
carries  one-half  the 

load,  it  should  have  fio.  732. 

one-half  the  thickness  of  the  single  plate  to  which  it  is 
pinned. 

The  links  may  be  of  any  length  desired,  but  the  shortest 
convenient  length  is  about  /  =  3 ^.     The  cross-section  =  ad 

P  . 

=  •^,  where  P  is  the  load  and  Sf  the  safe  stress  in  tension. 

Taking   both  P  and  S^  in  tons,   we  may  assume   5^  =  5 
tons. 

Then,  a6=z.2P 

The  shearing  section  of  a  pin  is  2  X  i^  ^'  =  i^^'.    There- 
fore, 

where  5,  =  safe  shearing  stress. 
Assuming  5,  =  4  tons,  we  have 


d=i' 


air- 


The  following   proportions    may   be    used    in    ordinary 
cases: 


IMS 
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tw  linkF  sere  shon,  tbe  indth  l>  may  be  the  same 
xbmuirhnizi  The  pin  cnTmnrrrng  the  plaxcs  maj  be  riyeted 
ovfT  .  »r  se::irr?i  br  £  vasbcr  and  spfHt  pin. 

A  ^--iink  chain  insj  rie  used  for  transmitting  powers 
fsrimev-hi.:  sfter  the  fashion  of  a  belt.  The  chain  passes 
:  T'trr  ^-bt^Jif  Tirr»nac;c  irhii  xtgth  "itiricii  engage  with  the  links 
:c  ihe  r'r.i,:T.  Sncir  a  irheel isknavn  as  aaproclrct  inrlicel- 
EYr-TT'Je?  cc  chains^  used  in  tixis  irar  are  met  with  vo- 
xtrnrzlTzrsI    madhinerr,    bicr-c^es,    ooal>mining    machines^ 

Tht  n£t-lni  ^rearmg  rhain.  Fig.  TSSL  consists  of  two  scried 
cc  5^1  liiiks  wL^rh  are  ke^  some  distance  apart  by  the  pii^ 


^  o);» ^•)(Q)  1 


Fig.  ;iL 

which  c«>nne*.t  them.  These  pins  eng^age  with  the  teeth  of 
the  spr^^:ket  wheel ;  they  are  enlarged  between  the  series  of 
plates  so  as  to  f«^rm  a  sh«:)ulder  to  prevent  the  plates  from 
slipping,  and  also  to  give  a  greater  wearing  surface. 

Let  ;/  =  number  of  plates  on  one  side  of  chain; 
a  and  /;  —  thickness  and  breadth  of  plates,  respectively; 
(/ =z  diameter  of  ends  of  pin; 
J  —  diameter  of  center  of  pin; 
//  --  length  of  enlarged  part  of  pin ; 
/  =  length  of  link  between  centers  of  pins; 
/'=  total  load  on  chain  in  pounds. 

All  dimensions  in  inches. 
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Then,  the  following  formulas  and  proportions  are  gener- 
ally used : 

b  =  2,5d;  ''  =  T+J' 

d'=1.2d;  e=,S5d 

Example.— Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  plate-link  gearing  chain 
for  a  working  load  of  8,000  lb. 

Solution. — Number  of  plates  on  one  side  = 

n  =  .18  -^?  =  .13  f  poo  =  2.6,  say  3; 

/  p  /8  000 

d  =  .0115  y  "7=  =  .0115 1/ "7^  =  .78.  say  f '; 

d'  =  1.2  ^=  1.3  X  t  =  .9".  say  ff' ; 

d  =2.5//=2.5Xt  =  ir; 

A  =1.7^/-4-.5  =  1.7Xt4-.5  =  1.775"; 

/  =2.9^/=2.9xt=  2.175"; 

.85^/         .85  Xt         .o',  1" 

^  = >=-n — jttI?  =  .12  ,  say  V  : 

n  +  /      3-h  2.175  -^  '  ' 

/  =.85</=.85Xt=.64". 

Various  other  forms  of  gearing  chains  are  in  common  use. 
In  designing  machinery  requiring  the  use  of  such  chains  it 
is  customary  to  use  some  standard  size  made  by  a  company 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  chains. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  student  to  send  for  the  catalogue 
of  some  such  company,  and  observe  the  proportions  and 
sizes  there  adopted.  Much  good  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  catalogue  of  The  Link  Belt  Engineering 
Company,  Chicago,  111. 

2071.  Hook». — Chains  used  on  cranes  and  derricks 
must  be  provided  with  hooks  for  connecting  to  the  load 
to  be  raised.  The  design  of  a  crane  hook  must  be  made 
with  care,  since  a  break  may  cause  loss  of  property  and 
life. 

A  hook  may  be  treated  theoretically,  as   follows:     The 
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mskjcxnuni  TCT'i^    i-imrs   m  tie  iecrfirn.  nr  «  of  the  hoo^^ 

See  Fl^  734u  Let  the  center  ^=^ 
XTirirj  TC  this  sectsofi  be  a.  distanc:^^ 
X  frvin.  lixc  line  oc  actfoa  oc  the  loac^ 

imf  i  c&scazuie  cT  Grom  the  nrgdccd^gT 
:f  lixe  hk»k. 

Let  5*=  the  stress  ta  the  sectic^^ 
dae  to  direct  tension; 
5^=rthe  stress  doe  to  b^H^B 


A  =  area  of  section ; 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  of 


j: 


P 

Then,  f-jr  'iirect  tccsioc^  7^=  A  5",,  or  5,  =  -=-. 


For  bending^.  letting  i^  =  i*/>  bending  stress,  the  moment 
=  Pa  =  '^(secArL  13»8),  or  5»  =  ^. 

Now,  .\  -^  S. .  equals  total  stress,  most  not  exceed  a  safe 
valuft,  say  abou:  r2,«»j  lb.,  or  6  tons  per  sq.  in.  Then,  if 
wc  take  P  in  tons, 

5, ^ 5,  =  0  tons  = />(-^ +^). 

Supp^/so,  for  example,  we  assume  the  section  of  the  hook 
to  Ik:  a  rcManj^le,  of  length  ^  and  width  }  ^,  and  let  the 
^listanrf;  a,  Fi^.  734,  equal  the  length  i  of  the  section; 
what  should  be  the  dimensions  of  section  for  a  load  of  3 
toriH  ? 

We  havf: 

^' •  - '  v./  +■  77 - 'n^^a7^+TV^xi*> 

or  /^'  =  V  • 
IIriM<-,   />» :-.  y  "    =  2.29,  say  2^^"; 
and  i*-  1.53,  say  1J|". 
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The  proportions  shown  in  Fig.  735  are  those  used  by  a 

targe  crane  manufacturing  com- 
pany. They  are  based  on  the 
diameter  of  the  iron  rod  of  which 
the  hook  is  made.  This  diameter 
maj-  be  obtained  by  the  following 
formula: 


FlO.  735.  FlO.  136. 

(/=  f^  where  Pis  the  load  in  tons. 
The  hoolc  may  have  an  eye,  as  shown  in  the  figur 
neck  for  a  swivel,  as  shown  at  A. 


PIPE   FLANGES. 

2072.  The  ends  of  cast-iron  pipes,  elbows,  etc.,  are 
often  connected  by  means  of  flanges  acid  bolts. 

Fig.  736  shows  the  method  of  flanging  and  bolting  the 
ends  of  two  cast-iron  pipes.  The  dimensions  of  the  flanges 
for  the  various  sizes  of  pipes  are  given  in  the  following 
uble: 
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TABLE  54. 


STANDARD  PIPB  FLAlfGES. 

tt  =  number  of  bolts. 

^__5 

a 

b 

c 

d 

n 

e 

/ 

g 

2.0 

.409 

f 

2.0 

4 

i 

4.76 

6.0 

2.5 

.429 

f 

2.25 

4 

ii 

5.25 

7.0 

3.0 

.448 

f 

2.5 

4 

i 

6.0 

7.6 

3.5 

.460 

i 

2.5 

4 

« 

6.5 

8.6 

4.0 

.486 

i 

2.75 

4 

H 

7.25 

9.0 

4.5 

.498 

i 

3.0 

8 

H 

7.75 

9.2^ 

5 

.525 

i 

3.0 

8 

\i 

8.5 

10.0 

6 

.563 

i 

3.0 

8 

1 

9.625 

11.0 

7 

.600 

i 

3.25 

8 

ItV 

10.75 

12.5 

8 

.639 

i 

3.5 

8 

14 

11.75 

13.5 

9 

.678 

i 

3.5 

12 

14 

13.0 

15.0 

10 

.713 

i 

3.625 

12 

lA 

14.25 

16:0 

12 

.790 

i 

3.75 

12 

H 

16.6 

19.0 

14 

.864 

1 

4.25 

12 

If 

18.75 

21.0 

15 

.904 

1 

4.25 

16 

If 

20.0 

22.26 

16 

.946 

1 

4.25 

16 

ItV 

21.25 

23.5 

18 

1.020 

U 

4.75 

16 

lA 

22.75 

25.0 

20 

1.090 

n 

5.0 

20 

iH 

.25.0 

27.5 

22 

1.180 

n 

5.5 

20 

If* 

27.25 

29.5 

24 

1.250 

n 

5.0 

20 

n 

29.5 

32.0 

20 

l.;300 

u 

5.75 

24 

2 

31.75 

34.25 

28 

1 .  380 

H 

6.0 

28 

2tV 

34.0 

36.5 

30 

1.480 

If 

6.25 

28 

24 

36.0 

38.75 

3G 

1.710 

ii 

6.5 

32 

2f 

42.75 

45.75 

42 

1.870 

l.V 

7.25 

36 

2f 

49.5 

52.75 

48 

2.170 

H 

7.7r) 

44 

2f 

56.0 

59.5 

2(>73.  The  larj:^cr  sizes  of  wrou^ht-iron  pipe,  especially 
for  \\\\r\\  j)ressures,  are  best  connected  by  means  of  flanges. 
Fig.  737  shows  three  styles  of  fastening  these  flanges  to  the 
pipe. 
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A  h  A  cast-iron  flange  screwed  to  the  end  of  the  pipe 
by  means  of  the  standard  pipe  thread.  It  is  much  used, 
especially  for  sizes  of  pipe  below  6'. 

5  is  a  wrought-iron  or  steel  flange  which  is  screwed  to 
the  end  of  the  pipe,  and  the  end  of  the  pipe  is  then  riveted 
over  as  shown  at  a. 

C  is  a  forged  or  rolled  steel  flange  that  is  used  for  large 
pipes  and  high  pressures.     The  pipe  is  fastened  to  the  flange 


PlO,  787, 

byrivets  as  shown  ate,  and  the  end  is  also  calked  or  riveted 

f*rer  at  d  so  as  to  form  a  tight  joint. 
The  diameters  of  flanges  and  bolt  circles,  and  number  and 

sizes  of  bolts  for  wrought-iron  pipe  flanges,  should  be  the 

same  as  given  in  Table  M; 

for,  then,  the  flange  for  a 

pipe  of  a  given  size,  whether 

■^tor  wrought  iron,  will  fit 

any  other  pipe,  valve,  or  fit- 
ting of  the  same  size. 

The  thickness  of  the 
flanges  may  also  be  the 
same,  although  wrought- 
iron  and  steel  flanges  are 
usually  made  somewhat 
thinner. 

2074.  Gaskets.  — In 
order  to  secure  a  tight  joint, 
a  thin  strip  of  some  soft 
material  is  placed  between  fh,  -ts 

the  flanges  as  shown   in    Fig.    738.      The   material  most 
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is  cither  sheet  rubber  or  paper,  cot  to 
size  of  the  flange. 

For    steam   pressures   aboTe 
pounds   per    square  inch,   howei 
these  materials  are  injured  by 
heat  and  often  make   trouble, 
overcome  these  diflbndties  gaskets 
sometimes  made   of  lead  or  copi 
Fig.  739  shows  a  gasket  made  of  t 
sheets  of  ccHTugatcd  copper,  as  she 
in  the  sectiofi. 
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STEAM  ENGINE  DESIGN. 


PRELrlMINARY   DATA. 

2075.    The  designer  of  an  engine  has  for  his  preliminary 
data: 

1-  The  type  of  engine  desired;  that  is,  simple  or  com- 
pound, horizontal  or  vertical,  Corliss  or  marine,  etc. 

2.  The  horsepower  to  be  developed. 

3.  Sometimes  the  boiler  pressure. 

He  must  determine: 

!•  Boiler  pressure,  if  not  already  known. 
2«  Piston  speed. 

3.  Point  of  cut-off. 

4.  Clearance. 

5.  Back  pressure  and  compression. 

For  a  simple  engine,  after  the  above  data  have  been  ob- 
tained, a  theoretical  indicator  diagram  may  be  drawn,  and 
the  mean  effective  pressure  determined.  Then  the  propor- 
tions of  the  cylinder  can  be  calculated,  and  the  design  of  the 
other  parts  readily  follows.  For  a  compound  or  triple  ex- 
pansion engine  a  more  complicated  process  is  necessary. 

2076.  The  boiler  pressure  may  be  fixed  beforehand 
if  the  engine  is  to  have  steam  furnished  by  an  existing  boiler, 
or  set  of  boilers,  carrying  a  definite  pressure.  Theoretically, 
the  boiler  pressure  should  be  made  as  high  as  the  c:)nditions 
will  allow,  since   the   thermal   efficiency  of  the  engine   is 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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increased  by  increasing  the  range  of  pressures.  There  is, 
however,  a  practical  limit  to  the  pressure  to  be  employed, 
and  the  following  are  about  the  pressures  used  for  the  types 
of  engines  indicated : 

Simple 70  to  120  lb. 

Compound 100  to  150  lb. 

Triple 150  to  200  lb.,  or  higher. 

Locomotive 140  to  210  lb. 

For  condensing  engines  the  average  boiler  pressure  for  a 
given  type  will  probably  be  from  15  to  30  pounds  lower  than 
given  above. 

The  initial  pressure  in  the  engine  cylinder  will  be  less  than 
the  boiler  pressure  on  account  of  loss  caused  by  resistance 
to  flow  through  the  steam  pipe  and  connections.  Ordinarily 
the  loss  may  be  taken  at  about  8  per  cent,  of  the  boiler 
pressure. 

2077.  The  piston  speed  for  the  various  types  of 
engines  has  already  been  discussed  in  Art.  1)270. 

The  tendency  of  modern  engine  builders  is  towards  in- 
creased piston  speed  and  higher  steam  pressures. 

2078.  The  point  of  cut-off  should,  on  the  score  of 

economy,  usually  occur  early  in  the  stroke.  This  is  not  possible 
in  the  case  of  simple  slide-valve  engines,  but  may  be  accom- 
plished with  engines  fitted  with  Corliss  valve  gear  or  ex- 
pansion valves.  For  ordinary  simple  engines,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Emery  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  most  economical 
cut-off: 

Let  k  =  real  cut-off ; 

i'  =  number  of  expansions; 
/,  =  absolute  initial  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Then,  X-  =  ^  =  Tri^'  (292.) 

Formula  292  gives  results  rather  too  large  for  com- 
pound engines. 
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2079.  The  clearance  may  vary  from  ^  to  3  per  cent. 
in  Corliss  engines,  and  from  4  to  14  per  cent,  in  high-speed 
engines. 

The  distance  between  the  piston  at  end  of  stroke  and 
the  cylinder  head,  or  the  piston  clearance,  should  be 
made  as  small  as  possible.  On  small  stationary  engines  this 
distance  may  be  ^  inch,  and  it  rarely  exceeds  |  inch  on  the 
largest  marine  engines.  In  some  cases  in  actual  practice, 
with  a  low-pressure  cylinder  7  feet  in  diameter  and  a  conical 
piston,  this  clearance  is  only  f  inch. 

2080.  The  back  pressure  should  not  exceed  IG  or  17 
lb.  (absolute)  in  a  well-designed  non-condensing  engine.  For 
a  condensing  engine,  the  back  pressure  may  be  from  2  to  4 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  proper  amount  of  compression  can  not 
be  determined  until  the  reciprocating  parts  are  designed 
and  their  weight  found.  For  slow-speed  engines  the 
compression  is  usually  small.  For  high-speed  engines 
the  compression  is  usually  large.  For  high-speed  engines 
the  pressure  at  the  end  of  compression  may  be 

Po='^^,  (293.) 

where /<  is  the  absolute  initial  pressure,  and  /^  is  the  abso- 
lute pressure  at  the  end  of  compression. 

2081.  In  order  to  show  the  general  method  of  procedure 
in  the  design  of  an  engine,  we  will  take  the  following  example  : 

Determine  the  data  for  a  simple  high-speed  automatic  non- 
condensing  engine  which  is  to  develop  120  indicated  horse- 
power. 

For  an  engine  of  this  type  the  boiler  pressure  may  be 
taken  at  85  pounds,  gauge.  The  initial  cylinder  pressure 
will  then  be  about  85  — .08  X  85  =  78.2  =  78.2  +  14.7=02.9, 
say  93  pounds,  absolute.  As  the  engine  is  to  be  non-con- 
densing, we  may  take  the  back  pressure  as  17  pounds. 
Assume  a  clearance  in  this  case  of  6  per  cent.  The  cut-off 
from  formula  292  equals 


^  s4*"  JL*.  209ninz&. 


rr 


V  r.;/  Vr,  Jr.  ^'riTir.^'  the  diag^ram  some  convenient 
v;i.'  ;/.;;/  v:  ';.'/-/::.  :  ,r  the  T^rerssures;  say,  30  pounds  per 
».',':*      'J .'.'  •     •  • ':  h'-:;(ht  ^.•:  the  diagram  above  the  vacuum 

'J  t.'  \'  r,'/*:.  '^  *-'u*:  'ij'x'^ram  is  immaterial;  assume  forcon- 
v  nM  f.^'  !)..!?  jt  i ,  \  \u.  Then,  /=  4  in.,  and  the  clearance 
\/  hi',  ,M,  .;»y  j  in.  Now  draw  the  diagram,  assuming 
ih.ii  l,',f).  I  ^j,;in  .j/,fi  ;ir;'l  'loinj^rr-s^jon  curves  are  equilateral 
\i/\,' \\,>,\.x.  {  j»-  Art'>.  IIHI  and  1222).  By  measure- 
MM  rii  Iff  |,y  r  .il*  iil.ii  ion,  tJH!  tfinifi  effective  pressure^  or  the 
M    I'.    I*  .  '.f  ih''  <li;iKiarn,  V'v^,  7lo,  is  found  to  be  28.3  lb. 

|M   t     :,i|       III 

'  Ml  .11 « tiiint  'if  I  ylimlrr  <  '•M(l(•n^alion  and  other  losses,  the 
M  I'",  I*  jM\f  II  liv  iIh'  tln'di*-! i(  mI  rard  is  never  attained  by 
lln  .i'Im.iI  •  niMiir  Tm  find  the  ])r<>l)al)lc  M.  E.  P.  of  the 
JH  Im.iI  I  npjiH',  ihr  M.  11  I*,  of  the  thcoivlical  Card  must  be 
nndiiplii'd  l»y  a  l.nt»»i,  t luMua^ nit udc  <.)f  which  depends  upon 
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the  style  of  engine.     A  good  authority  gives  the  following 
factors  for  the  types  of  engines  indicated: 

Simple  Engines.  Factor. 

Special  valve  gear,  engine  jacketed 0.94. 

Good  ordinary  valves,   engine   jacketed,   large 

ports 0.90  to  .92. 

Ordinary  valve  gear,  un jacketed 0.80  to  .85. 

In  the  present  case,  we  will  assume  the  factor  to  be 
•B5;  then,  the  probable  M.  E.  P.  is  28.3  X  .85  =  24  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  nearly. 

In  order  to  be  a  high-speed  engine,  the  piston  speed  should 
^  at  least  GOO  feet  per  minute.  Suppose  700  feet  per 
nnnute  is  assumed;  then,  the  area  A  of  the  cylinder  equals 
^  _    33,000  X  horsepower    _  33,000  X  120  _  .^.^  ^ 

""  M.  E.  P.  X  piston  speed  ""      24  X  700      ""  '^^'^  ^^'  ^"* 

Then,  diameter  of  cylinder  =  rf=  17^  inches. 

For  convenience,  take  d=17  in.     Then,  A  =  227  sq.  in.. 

and  the  piston  speed  will  be  — ^ —  —  =  727  ft.  per  min. 

The  length  of  the  stroke  may  be  made  24  inches ;  hence, 

,  727  X  ^» 

"ie  number  of  revolutions  will  be r: —  =  182  per  minute. 

24  ^ 

The  diameter  of  the  low-pressure  cylinder  of  a  compound 
^r  triple-expansion  engine  may  be  found  in  the  above 
nianner  by  assuming  that  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  in  the 
low-pressure  cylinder.  In  this  case  the  factor  l)y  which  to 
multiply  the  theoretical  M.  E.  P.  to  obtain  the  i)robable 
M.  E.  P.  is.  from  .7  to  .8  for  a  compound  and  .0  to  .7  for  a 
triple-expansion  engine.  The  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  the 
high,  intermediate,  and  low-pressure  cylinders  bein^  deter- 
mined (see  Art.  1306),  the  diameter  of  the  high  and 
intermediate  cylinders  may  be  found  from  that  of  the 
low-pressure  cylinder.        

CYLrlNDERS   AND    STEAM    CHESTS. 
2082«     Fig.  741  is  an  example  of  a  cylinder  designed  for 
a  simple  slide-valve  engine.     The  front  head  ^^i  is  cast  solid 
with  the  cylinder.     The  method  of  fastening  to  the  frame  B 
15  clearly  shown. 


ir*  \f^    =lJ*£  ZESD32 


zi~a^   Z'^.tnsiZTis  :r  ins  rriiiroer 


-t  =  T  T  1. 

c    =  :. 

tS  =  :. 

r  =  il-t  -et  ar»a  ct  a  ac^  ciimder  head  belt  vbose 

....  .  \-iP 

1$  f  = 


t-*it  ,~^ 


A  =  ih*  area  nc  cylinder  head  in  square  iscbes; 
P  =  "-he  sicizi  pressure: 
n  =  the  -nnber  of  bolts. 
'-  ::  ihe  bilis  rsaj  be  thnn  4.5  to  5.5  inches;  bat 

tr  *:e  zr. :  r?  *2iasl  5  /- 


r  =     4  r  —  .  1^5^     Take  the  npat^st  nominal  sire  pipe 

/^  =  :.;::-:  the  cur  side  diameter  of  drain  pipe. 
/   =     •    ^  /  /  -r-  JJ7->\  where. -Pis  the  steam  pressure. 
I:  :!.-j   -:-rar-^    pressure  is  less  than    100  pounds 

•  - 

/^  -^  i  i. 

w  =  l.'.'l  /^~-.  1-2.5'. 

A'  =  ffi  —  •;  f.  never  les?.     Here  e  is  the  nominal  diam- 

f:t'rr  •■:   the  S'-it. 
£7  =  the  r.'^miriai  diameter  of  steam-chest  bolts.      The 

A'  P 

r.et  area  of  a  single   si  earn -chest  bolt  =  ■    ^^ — p, 

where  //'  --  area  of  steam  rhest, 

ii'  --  number  of  bolts  in  steam  chest. 
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n       — I 
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g  =  1.6  r. 
r  =  1.25  1. 
s  =  /.     This  is  required  only  when  the  length  of  the 

port  is  greater  than  12'. 
/  =  1.25  /.     When  D  is  greater  than  24'  use  i  bolts  in 

the  standard  and  make  ^  =  1.1  /. 
tt  =  1.5/. 
V  =.25',  constant. 

2083.  Steam  Ports  and  Pamasres.— The  dimen- 
sions of  the  steam  ports,  exhaust  ports,  and  other  steam 
passages,  depend  upon  the  velocity  of  the  flow  of  steam. 
The  ports  and  passages  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  the 
steam  to  follow  up  the  advancing  piston  without  loss  of 
pressure.  The  maximum  allowable  velocity  of  the  steam  in 
the  passages,  when  they  are  short,  is  about  IGO  feet  per 
second.  But,  with  the  ordinary  ratio  between  the  length  of 
connecting-rod  and  length  of  crank,  the  average  velocity  is 
about  \  of  the  maximum.  Hence,  the  allowable  average 
velocities  are  lOOto  135  feet  per  second  for  long  and  short 
passages,  respectively.  . 

Let  /  =  length  t>f  port  in  inches ; 
b  =  breadth  of  port  in  inches; 
j4  =  area  of  cylinder;  ' 

.S  =  averagfe  piston  speed  in  feet  per  second ; 
V  =  average  velocity  of  steam  in  feet  per  second. 

tThen,  area  of  port  X  velocity  of  steam  =  area  of  pistoD  x 
velocity  of  piston, 
ot/!>v=zAS. 
f  whence,     /6=  '^.  (294.) 

dir 
sUc 


Take  ■:■  =  100  for  long  indirect  passages,  and  125  for  short 
direct  passages. 

The  constant  100  may  be  used  for  v  when  designing  plain 
■valve  engines  of  the  ordinary  type  which  cut  off  late 
troke,  and  125  may  be  used  for  high-speed  engines 
rly  cut-ofT,  and  for  the  Corliss  type. 


i 
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The  area  of  the  exhaust  port  or  jmrts  may  be  from  1| 
Zi  times  the  area  of  a  steam  port. 

The  area  of  the  cross-section  of  the  steam  pipe  is  appn       — 

imately  equal  to  the  area  of  the  steam  port;  likewise,  1 — 

area  of   the  exhaust  pipe  should  be  equal  to  that  of  E~:^ 
exhaust  port. 

The  length  /  of  the  port  may  be  .6  D  to  .9  Z)  :^C 
slide-valve  engines,  and  about  .9  D  to  D  for  the  CorB — - 
type. 

The    height   ic.    Fig.    7il,   of    the    valve    seat    must 
such   that  the  area   of  the   most   contracted  part   of  C:-3 
exhaust  port  is  not  less  than  75^  of  the  area  of  the  ste^a-  - 
port. 

20S4.  Fig.  742  shows  a  design  for  a  cylinder  havin  — 
the  steam  chest  cast  solid  with  it.     The  front  head  in  tb^ 


case  is  a  separate  casting  fitted  to  the  cylinder  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  back  head.  The  heads,  which  are  cast  with- 
out ribs,  are  ivoll  suited  fur  cylincU'rs  iif  smalt  diameters. 
For  larger  diameters,  the  ribbed  heads  shown  in  Fig,  741  are 
better. 
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*  lie  following  proportions  apply  to  Fig.  "i^'i: 

*  =  .0003 /*/?+. 375'. 

*  =:  length  of  valve  4- travel  of  valve  +  twice  the  clear- 

ance between  valve  and  steam  chest  at  ends  of  valve 
travel. 

*  ^=  the  valve  travel  +  length  of  valve  —  J'  to  J', 

-/■=:i.asi. 

A-H   other    dimensions    are    to    be    determined    by   the 
P*"*^E*cirtions  given  for  Fig,  7il. 

^085.     Fig.  743  is  a  steam  chest  for  the  cylinder  shown 


"1  Fig.  741.    The  principal  dimensions  are  to  be  determined 


:  —  "T'TLZ'      T^n'TTLL-ZE,    TTZ^Z,      -T^     '.£^^1     XCtirL 


*■*■        *^  "■*kA>     ^•^■^  ■   ■  U^ 


-^^_  ^^"^*^^^i^        ^     ^^'•^  ■■■_ji^  ^^^^  ^^"^r*«*^^    ^"^v^*      "  ■  fc^'*  ^^ 


Lju::ki!i' 


7!Si-     iilifT?*    j!i«=     -iil.     n.        _-l* 


'^-        ■» 


I  . 


V  ■ --     ---      :.-.."  -:  :r    i\i.:ct   ^    :c   ic-t  s«5*  :c  the  steam 

^    ^  .  ,  ....         . 


< 

'  '  e. 

/ 

.    ':  -f  . 

/ 

.<  ',  c. 

r 

', '". 

//    ',',  ,>J  r.'  -v-  '^T^r.r.-   •>.'.  /.^ti-e   in   inches  given  by 


th'   S'.w'..  .\.%\  ,  v..^^^':r ,:~  ';.':  :.:merator  of  the  frac- 

I  I'M)   i  f\,\*  :.\\\\f  t},r  t},j^krj"-  ^r   *:.•   ■over  in  sixteenths  of 
an  III'  li,  nhi\/'^  _  gang';  boiler  pressure. 
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Example. — Fihd  the  maximum  pitch  of  the  ribs  for  a  cover  jf 
thick,  subjected  to  a  steam  pressure  of  IGO  pounds  per  square  inch. 


-/ 


\ 


d-jL 


o^ 


m    ■ 


KlfJS^.  <\'- 


.M  ♦".Aaiftx.r 


7 


FIO.  744. 

Solution. — Substituting  in  the  formula  for  /,  we  have 
/  =  4/^p!  =  ^/^^  =  7.6in.    Ans. 

f  Pg  f  luO 

2087«     Fig.  745  shows  a  Corliss  engine  cylinder  which 
nay  be  designed  according  to  the  following  proportions: 


D  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 
6  =  .2  D +1.125'. 

d=.17D. 

e  =.0003/'J9+.375',  if  boiler 
pressure  is  above  100 
lb. ;  otherwise,  e  = 
.032?+ -376'. 

/=.82ir. 

h'  =  h. 


i  —  1.8  r. 

J  =  ^'• 
Ji'=zl.2i\ 

/  =  1.7.r  +  2'-1.2r,where 

X  =  diameter  of  piston 

rod. 

/'  =  .:32Z>,  about. 

m=  ,25D, 

0  =  1.25^. 
/  =  1.3  r. 
^  =  .25/7. 
<7'  =  .  .32  Z>. 
r  =  1.2^. 
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y=D. 

z  =  \.hr. 
A  is  to  be  made  according 
to  Tabic  54,  Art.  2072. 
Bolts  to  be  made  ac- 
cording to  the  same 
table. 


s=i\.he. 

t  =  (see  note). 

u  =  ^,  take  nearest  standard 

size  bolt. 
V  =  l.^Ataiceneareststand- 

ard  size  bolt. 
tt'=  1.7  jr-f  2.25',  where  4: 

=  diameter    of    piston 

rod. 

Note.— The  bolts  for  cylinder  heads  are  to  be  calcuhti^l  from  the 
formula  givea  for  cylinder-head  bolts  in  cunneutiun  with  Ci^  ~41. 

In  this  cylinder  the  stuffing-box  5  is  a  separate  jhccc  that 
is  to  be  bolted  to  the  cylinder  head. 

Fig.  746  shows  a  cylinder  head  that  is  suitable  for  cylin- 


ders of  small  diameter.     Its  thickness  may  be  the  same  a^ 
the  thickness  of  the  cylinder. 


CRANK-SIIAFTS- 

2088.  The  general  methods  >>t  computing  the  dimen- 
sions of  crank-shafts,  given  in  Arts.  1990  to  1992, 
should  be  used  for  all  important  cases,  since  account  is  there 
taken  of  all  the  principal  stresses. 

Several  instances  have  occurred  where  the  shafts  of  large 
engines  proved  failures,  because  tiicy  were  ralcuialcci  from 
some  simple  approximate  formula,  and  made  loo  small.  In 
one  case  a  shaft  15  inches  in  diameter  broke,  causing;  jjreat 
damage;  it  was  found  tliat  h:id  it  been  calculated  by  the 
methods  given  in  the  abi>ve-named  articles,  the  shaft  would 
have  been  19^  inches  in  diameter. 
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When  a  series  of  different  sizes  of  engines  of  the  same 
type  are  to  be  built,  however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they 
will  run  under  about  the  same  conditions.  In  such  a  case 
it  is  unnecessary  to  use  the  above  general  method  of  calcu- 
lating the  crank-shaft,  and  short  empirical  formulas  may  be 
deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  best  makers. 

For  high-speed  automatic  short -stroke  engines,  the  follow- 
ing formula  corresponds  with  good  practice: 

d=.UD  +  i',  (206.) 

where  (/is  the  diameter  of  shaft  andZ'=the  diameter  of 
cylinders. 

For  the  Corliss  type,  in  which  the  stroke  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  twice  the  diameter, 

d=.M  J?  +  2i',  (296.) 

when  />  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  16  inches.     When  Z?  is 
less  than  Ifi  inches, 

</=  i  />.  (297.) 

A  solid  forged  double  crank  is  shown  in  Fig.  747.     The 
crank,  or    cranks,  are 

I  forged  in  the  main  shaft, 
as  shown. 

The  following  formula, 


by  Unwin,  may  be 
used  to  find  the  diameter 
uf  the  shaft  at  journals: 

(298.) 


ilnTi!  //  is  llic  incliralcd  horsepower,  and  A''the  revolutions 
icr  miiiiitc  of  sJiaft, 

The-   [imiirT  cross-suction  Ir  It  of  the  crank  web  may  be 
.litaini-.l  fn.m  ih.'  formula: 

l>!r  ^.H,/'to,/^  (299.) 

Usually,  b  -~  S>  'I  \"  .^  d ;  wlu;in:o, 

h  —  1.05  (/lu  1.:)  d. 
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2089«  Crank-Pins. — These  are  really  end  journals, 
and  may  be  calculated  by  formulas  241  and  242,  Art. 
1975«  There  is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  towards 
larger  diameters  and  smaller  ratios  between  length  and 
diameter.  Hence,  in  modern  engine  design,  the  pins  are 
made  much  larger  than  mere  strength  would  require. 

The  diameter  of  the  crank-pin  in  marine  engine  practice 
(see  Fig.  747)  is  made  equal  to  or  slightly  greater  than  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft  journal.     That  is,  in  Fig.  747, 

rf'  =  rf. 

In  this  case  the  length  of  the  pin  subjected  to  pressure 
may  be, 

2090«     Fig.  748  shows  a  style  of  crank  much  used  on 


Fig.  748. 

slow-speed  engines,  such  as  the  Corliss  type.     The  dimen 
sions  are  to  be  computed  by  the  folhnvin^  proportions: 

D  =  diameter  of  engine  cyl-  b   =  1.7of/. 

inder.  r   =  .01.5  ^/+ .(m^2o'. 

d  =  diameter  of  crank-shaft  d'  =  .28  D. 

=z.5D^  c   =  .25",  constant. 

a  =<i  /  =.375^. 
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^  is  found  by  drawing  the  /   =  .2CZ*-J-.5'forcylinder 

lines  tangent  to  i  and  diameters    of     26'   or 

b.  less,    and    l=d'    for 

/;    =l.^5d'.  cylinder   diameters 

(■    =\.Vibd.  greater  than  26'. 

2091>  Modern  high-speed  engines  require  counter- 
weighting,  and  the  crank  usually  takes  the  form  of  a  disk, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  749. 

The  disk  is  hollowed  out,  as  shown,  but  a  portion  of  the 


material  is  left  in  the  side  opposite  the  crank-pin,  to  form 
the  Cdu  11  terw eight  which,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  counter- 
acts the  centrifugal  force  resulting  from  the  rotation  of  the 
crank-pin  ;ind  rotating  end' if  cunnccting-rod.  The  counter- 
weight is  a  separate  part  of  the  disk  proper,  it  being  only 
cast  to  the  hub  <r.  It  is  thus  made  to  allow  for  expansion 
:iii(l  contraclinn  «(  the  castinj^  in  the  larger  crank  disks. 
The  wiiiih  of  Uie  sjilit  is  3  inili  f<ir  engines  of  48-inch  stroke 
<ir  less,  and  1  inch  for  all  larger  sizes. 

The  following  proportions  represent  the  practice  of  good 
engine  builders: 
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The  unit  is  d^  the  diameter  of  the  crank-shaft. 


b   =  1.125  £/. 

^/'  =  .56^. 
e    =2r. 

/   =^. 

/    =  should  be  given  such  a 

value     that    the    con- 
necting-rod   will    have 


h   =.C25^/. 

/  =. 52^+1' for  cylinder 
diameters  up  to  2G', 
above  that  size  make 

m  =.  045  rf+.  0625'. 

//   =1.35^/'. 

o    r=.c, 

D  =2r  +  6. 


about  i'  clearance. 

NoTB.^^  is  a  plate  held  to  end  of  pin  by  tap  bolt;  o  is  the  radius  of 
all  fillets  except  that  of  the  boss  l 


THE   PISTON. 
2092*     Engine  pistons  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms.    For  small  engines,  that  is,  for  cylinder  diameters  less 
than  8'  or  10',  the  piston  is  often  a  solid  disk  of  cast  iron. 


Fig.  7M. 


The  Holloiv  Piston. — A  form  of  piston  that  is  much 
used  for  small  engines  is  shown  in  Fig.   750.     It  consists 


:  ■'.  T   :-  i:sk  :■:  :jsi  iron.     The  pa 

n^L-:  ,c  "iK  — :r,  i^i  ire  split  and  s 
Tin-  ^:i--=r-. — J-  ;i:;j*s  ^h-=i  1 5  press  agak 
TT  iTii  1^1*  rir:-:^-;  lit  Wng^  of  steam. 
-:r^  zr-nircr-JCS  t-^  rive  ciiaensJons  su 


:>^t*;i.  Ttee  BaUt-l~p  PiMoo. — The  piston  she 
T  ;  " " .  >  -^  ;  r.  :  T-  Ti~i :  ib?  r^aia  part  .-I  is  calL 
*V.ii«r  :  :  - :  t\<4kiwr  place  J^  fs  rolled  to  it. 
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*  's  placed  around  the  spider  and  Is  supported  by  the  steel 
springs  c,  which  are  in  turn  supported  by  the  brass  studs  y. 
Toe  bull  ring  forms  a  support  for  the  packing  rings  s,  s. 

"he  dimensions  of  this  piston  are  given  by  the  following 
proportions: 
■^  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 
"  =^.18v'2^-.1875'.  g=  f>f- 

^    ==.G53.  /  =  (7-.125'. 

^   ==  diameter  of  piston  rod.       ,  _  1.4  D 


=  id. 


■^=fl-.125'. 


»  =  number  of  ribs  =  .08  {D 
+  34)- 


2004.     Another  form   of   buiit-up   piston  is  shown  in 
Pig.  762. 

The  proportions  to  be  used  for  this  piston  are: 

^=  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

a  =  .18  V^^  —  .1876'.  d  =  diameter  of  piston  rod. 

i  =  1.25a  d'=iti. 

e=.7da.  e  =  1.25  a. 


:5$ft 
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/= 

r\ 

r  '•  - . 

s= 

J 

-.liv. 

A  = 

-# 

P-1.5' 

i  = 

J 

-.ley. 

^=  -2.5  fj. 

jf  =  number  of  ribs  =  .08  (. 
+  34). 


3 


2095.     The  Solid  Ptoton. — ^A  form  of  piston  mac 

used  in  locomoti' 
practice  is  shown 
Fig.  753.  It  m; 
be  made  of  ca 
iron,  but  is  usua! 
a  steel  casting. 

Suitable  prop< 
tions  for  a  cast-ir 
piston  are: 

D  =  diameter 
cylinder   in  inch 


r  IG.  75i 

c  =.  15 />  4-1.1-25'. 


^'=  2  d, 

€  =  1.5  (.18i/2^-.187S 
//  =.2Z>+1.5'. 

d  =  diaiiieier  oi  piston  rod.     r  =  .or. 

If  it  is  a  steel  casting,  use  the  following  proportions: 

a  -,<>::>  D.  d'-  l.To//. 

b  =.n:5A  e  =  1.3(.18i/2rS-.187i 

c  =.15Z?-f  l.l-25\  /'  =.2Z>+1.5'. 

d  =  diameter  of  piston  rod.  r  =  .5^. 

Since  the  i)iston  is  solid,  the  rings  must  be  cut  a 
sprung  to  place.  The  f'-rm  of  the  cylinder  head  is  ms 
to  conform  to  the  piston,  so  as  to  make  the  clearai 
small. 


2096.  Fig.  754  shows  a  ?tcel-casting  piston  desigr 
for  the  high-j)ressure  cylinder  of  a  marine  engine.  T 
dotted  lines  show  h«>w  the  cylinder  head  is  made  in  order 
fit  closely  around  the  piston.  The  (N)nical  form  is  given  t 
piston  in  order  to  increase  its  strength. 
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The  following  proportions  will  give  suitable  dimensions 
for  this  piston  for  cylinders  from  7'  to  50'  in  diameter: 
D  =  diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder  in  inches. 
a   =.1  i»+  1.5'. 

d    =  diameter  of  piston  rod 

d'  =1.63./. 

f    =.225/^ +  .625'. 

/  =  .lt^+  25'. 


Y  =  .07i?. 

*  is  to  be  found  by  trial  with  the  center  on  th 

*  =  1.73/+.1875'. 

'  =  diameter  of  threaded  end  of  piston  rod. 

.-'■-/ 

2"^ 
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A  pis-ton  suitable  for  the  intermediate  and  low-pressure 
cylinders  of  the  engine  for  which  the  piston  in  Fig.  754  is 
designed  is  shown  in  Fig.  755.  To  compute  the  dimensions 
for  this  piston,  take  the  dimensions  a,  b,  c,  d,  d',  e,  f,  i,  ^ 
and  r,  the  same  as  for  the  high-pressure  piston  in  Fig.  754- 
If  the  engine  is  compound,  let  ly  represent  the  diameter  o 
the  low-pressure  cylinder  in  inches,  and  make  s  =  .OZ  I/" 


If  a  triple-expansion  engine,  let  //  represent  the  diamete 
of  the  intermediate  cylinder,  and  compute  s  as  before,  usinj 
the   value  found  for  both   intermediate   and   low-pressur< 
pistons.     Make  the  remaining  dimensions  as  follows: 
»«  =  1.8rt'. 
«    is  to  be  found  by  trial  with  the  center  on   the    lim 

representing  the  bottom  edge  of  the  piston. 
o  is  to  be  found  bv  trial   with    the   center  on   the   lim 
AJi. 

where    /?,     is     the    diameter     of    thi 
ryliiidcr    for    which     the    piston     it 
)  made. 

At  O  and  P,  Fig.  755,  are  shown  methods   of   attaching 
the  packing  rings  to  large  pistons  in  such  a  way  that  tht 
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rings  may  be  removed  for  inspection  or  repairs  without  tak- 
ing the  piston  out  of  the  cylinder.  This  is  a  very  important 
advantage  in  many  cases,  especially  for  marine  work,  where 
the  pistons  are  often  very  heavy,  and  facilities  for  handling 
them  poor. 


PISTON  PACKING. 

2097,  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  turn  the  piston  to 
exactly  fit  the  cylinder  at  all  temperatures;  therefore,  the 
pistoii  is  made  slightly  smaller  than  the  cylinder  bore, 
and  some  form  of  packing  is  used  to  prevent  the  steam 
from  leaking  through  between  the  piston  and  cylinder 
walls. 

The  simplest  and  about  the  best  form  of  packing,  par- 
ticularly for  small  pistons,  is  a  cast-iron  ring  shown  in  cross- 
section  at  J,  J,  Figs.  750  and  752.  The  rings  are  generally 
of  uniform  thickness.  Many  makers,  however,  prefer  to 
n^ake  the  thickness  where  the  rings  are  cut  about  half  the 
thickness  at  the  opposite  side. 

The  proportions  used  for  the  spring  packing  rings  shown 
^  Pigs.  750  and  752  are  as  follows: 

Thickness  and  depth  of  rings  the  same  and  equal  to 

.135  V2lT-,U\ 

^here  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

At  A  and  C,  Fig.  75G,  the  packing  for  the  pistons  shown 
^^  Figs.  754  and  755  is  shown  in  detail.  In  addition  to  the 
dimensions  given  in  connection  with  the  pistons,  the  following 
proportions  are  to  be  used : 

^=3'.  /=0'.  /=.0625^ 

Details  of  the  packing  shown  in  the  section  O  of  Fig.  755 
^re  shown  in  Fig.  75G  at  B  and  D.  The  proportions  applying 
here  are : 

*  =  3'.  /  =  .  09375'. 

The  length  of  the  segments  should  be  about  15',  and  two 
springs  are  placed  behind  each  segment.     The  packing  rings 
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shown  in  Fig.  750  are  usually  of  cast  iron,  and  the  spring! 
steel. 
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2098.  Fig.  757  shows  Tripp's  patent  piston  packing. 
The  rings  S,  S  are  made  of  cast  iron,  split  so  as  to  spring 
outwards  against  the  cylinder  walls.  They  are  supported  by 
an  adjustable  ring  B,  which  is  made  with  conical  surfaces,  . 
and  against  which  the  packing  rings  bear.  The  pressure  of 
the  steam  against  the  packing  ring  forces  it  against  this 
conical  surface,  thus  tending  to  open  the  ring  out  and  make 
it  press  against  the  cylinder.  The  spiral  springs  t,  t  are  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  the  packing  rings  in  place  when  they 
are  not  acted  on  by  the  steam  pressure. 

2090>  Fig.  758  shows  a  style  of  ring  packing  much  used 
for  piston  valves.  ^  is  a  split  or  sectional  cast-iron  ring, 
which  is  forced  out  against  the  walls  of  the  cylindrical  valve 


vm  wr  Fig.  rss. 

•cat  by  the  pressure  of  the  steam  m  the  spaces  a,  a  between 
"*^  overhangmg  parts  of  the  ring  and  the  main  part  of  the 
piston  or  valve.  

PISTON  RODS. 

2100>     The  piston  rod  is  subjected  alternately  to  tension 

wid  compression.     If  the  rod  is  short  in  comparison  to  its 

diameter,  it  may  be  calculated  as  though  simply  subjected 

to  tension  or  compression. 

Let  d  =  diameter  of  rod; 

1  piston; 


/  =  greatest  pressure  per  square 
i?  =  diameter  of  cylinder; 
/  =  length  of  rod  ; 
S  =  safe  crushing  strength 
ever  may  be  smaller. 
Then,  i^zd'S^  \t L 

'% 


tensile  strength,  which- 


4=^DI/{ 
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For  wrought  iron  the  strength  in  compression  is  least,  and 
a  safe  value  for  5  is  3,  GOO  pounds.  For  steel  the  safe 
strength  in  tension  is  least,  and  S  may  be  taken  at  about 
7,200  pounds.  These  values  give  a  factor  of  safety  of  10 
to  12. 

Substituting  the  value  of  5, 

d=.01G7Di^     (wrought  iron) ; )  ^^^ 

d=,011SjDi//f     (steel).  ) 

2101.  When  the  length  of  the  piston  rod  is  great  in 
comparison  with  its  diameter,  it  is  liable  to  buckle,  and 
must  be  treated  as  a  long  column.  Therefore,  formula 
119,  Art.  141 1,  may  be  used  in  such  cases. 

A  simpler  formula  may,  however,  be  obtained  as  follows: 

Let  P  =  maximum  load  on  piston  rod; 

J\  —  load  which  will  just  cause  the  rod  to  begin  to 

buckle ; 
k  =  factor  of  safety  =  10. 

The  symbols  /,  rf,  Z>,  etc.,  are  the  same  as  given  above. 
E  =  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  material  of  rod. 

/  =  moment  of  inertia  of  rod  =  — ^t"- 
According  to  Weisbach, 

Then.       /'.-10/^=(^yir/^^(f,y^. 

But  P^-^TzDy; 

hence,         ^^BZfl^, (^  ,  (l^), 

or  ^r=  y  — 3  ,;     . 

For  wroup^ht  iron,  take  /:'=  25,000,000,  and  for  steel  = 
30,()00,0()(). 

Then,   ^/~  .04  f7>^^V,  for  wrought  iron;  )  /am  ' 

similarly,  c/  =^  .038  y  2)^  /'/,  f<>r  steel.  )  ^  *^ 
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2102.    For  some  values  of  the  ratio  ^,  formulas  300 

and  301  should  give  the  same  diameter  of  rod.     To  deter- 
mine this  ratio,  we  proceed  as  follows: 

The  first  of  the  formulas  301  may  be  written  as  follows 
by  squaring  both  members  of  the  equation : 

^/"  =  .0016Z>/V7, 

or  ^/ =.0016  27^V7. 

But,  from  formula  300  for  wrought  iron, 

Hence,  .0016Z>~V7  =  .0107/^4//, 

^^    ^  = '  =  1(4-,  nearly,  for  wrought-iron  rod. 

SimUarly,  ^  =  '-^  =  8.2,  for  steel. 

The  length  /  of  the  rod  is  known  approximately  as  soon 

^  the  cylinder  is  designed.     For   calculation,  the   length 

should  be  taken  between  the  points  where  the  rod  enters 

lae  piston  and  where  it  enters  the  cross-head. 

^^  calculate  the  diameter  of  the  rod,  proceed  as  follows: 

^^rst  find  the  diameter  by  formula  300.     If  the  rod  is 

of  brought  iron  and  the  ratio  -^  (using  the  value  of  t/  just 

found)  is  less  than  10^,  the  value  of  d  is  correct.     If  the 

^"0  2  exceeds  10|,   calculate   d  by  formula  301.     The 

s^nie  process  is  applicable  to  a  steel  rod,  except  that  the 

^iiscriminating  ratio  is  -r  =  8.2. 

B^Xamplb. — Calculate  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  piston  rod  21 
^^es  long,  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  being  i:]  inches,  and  the 
steam  pressure  90  lb. 

Solution. —By  formula  300, 

^=:  .0167  Z>  V7  =  .01«7  X  13  X  V^)  =  ^iV- 

I       21 

Since  ^  =  ^j-  is  less  than  10^,  the  value  found  is  correct.    Ans. 
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S-rr«:->:r.^  the  r>i  t  :•  r«  of  steel,  the  diameter  would  be 

J  =  . :  ::<  Z>  ♦  7  =  ••>11^  X  13  i^90  =  1.46  inches. 
But  -.  =  7^^  :>  greater  than  S.2;   hence,   formula  39^ 


must  l^r  used. 


/=.":^<i   />•/•/ 


=  .-roS  I   l:;=   V  ^l-  \  'A*  =  1.934  =  l\i'.     Ans. 


APPROXIMATE  FORMULAS  FOR  PISTON  RODS. 

2103.  iTi  :uany  cases  the  length  of  the  piston  rod 
about    twice    the    cylinder    diameter;     that    is,    /=2 
Substitute    this    value   of   /  in    formula    3OI9   and 
/=Mi  lb. 

Then,  for  wrought  iron, 

if  =  .« U  ♦  4  />  \  80  =  .100  D  =  -r,  nearly. 

For  steel, 

J=  .m:n  I  A/y*  \  N>  =  .101  D  =  ^D. 

Many  engine  builders  thus  make  the   diameter   of   th^ 
piston  rod  a  certain  fixed  fraction  of  the  cylinder  diameter 

This  fraction  I    .1  may  be  as  small  as  -^  in   exceptiona 

cases,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  may  be  as  large  as  \  or  f^ 

In  the  best  modern  practice,  however,  -v^  is  about  \  or  \, 

2104.  Connection   of  Rod    to   Piston. — Modes  of 

fastening  the  piston  rod  to  the  piston  are  shown  in  Figs. 
?/)()  to  T.")5.  Tht^  end  of  the  rod  is  tapered  and  threaded  to 
receive  a  nut,  <n*  it  is  riveted.  The  taper  may  vary  in  dif- 
ferent cases  from  Jj  to  ].  The  cross-section  of  the  rod  at 
root  of  tlireads  shf)ul(l  be  siu^h  as  to  give  a  tensile  strength 
of  0,000  11).  i)er  sq.  in.  for  wrought  iron  and  7,000  lb.  for 
steel.     Letting  J^  —  diameter  of  rod  at  root  of  thread, 
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-d^  X  5,000  =  -T-0"/  for  wrought  iron; 
4<*  X  7,000  =  ^lyp  for  steel; 

Or,  //,  =  .  014  Z>  V7  for  wrought  iron ;     )        /302  \ 

<  =  .012Z?i/7  for  steel.  ) 

The  rods  with  a  collar  forged  on  to  bear  against  the  piston 

are  much  to  be  preferred  for  heavy  pressures.     When  the 

section  of  a  rod  is  to  be  reduced  it  is  important,  especially 

^or  a  steel  rod,  that  a  liberal  fillet  be  provided,  as  shown  in 

^ig.  751,  so  as  to  leave  no  sharp  corners. 


CONNECTING-RODS. 
^105.     The  connecting-rod  is  subjected  to  various  and 
severe  stresses,  the  calculation  of  which  is  difficult  and  com- 
PHoated,  and  the  formulas  derived  from   theoretical  con- 
siderations are,  therefore,  somewhat  unreliable. 

The  proportions  for  connecting-rods   given    below    are 

^^sed  on  the  results  of  practical   experience   of  standard 

^^gine  builders.     Fig.  750  shows  a  style  of  rod  that  gives 

excellent  results  in  stationary  work.     The  cross-head  end  is 

Gorged  solid,  and  cut  out  for  the  brasses,  which  are  made 

without  top  and  bottom  flanges  on  one  side,  so  that  they 

^n  be  slipped  into  the  rod.     The  brasses  are  held  in  place 

^nd  adjusted  by  the  steel  wedge  ii\  and  the  adjusting  screws 

•S^j.    The  brasses  on  the  cross-head  end  of  connecting-rods 

^re  seldom   babbitted,  as   experience   shows   that   it  gives 

Unsatisfactory  results. 

The  crank  end  of  the  rod  is  made  fork-shaped,  so  that  the 
brasses  can  be  put  on  to  the  crank-pin  and  then  slipped  into 
the  rod  from  the  end.  If  the  wrist-pin  can  not  be  removed 
from  the  cross-head,  such  a  construction  must  also  be  used 
for  the  cross-head  end  of  the  rod.  The  bolt  B^  which  is 
turned  and  fitted  in  a  reamed  hole,  holds  the  brasses,  which 
are  adjusted  by  a  steel  wedge  and  screws,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  the  cross-head  end.  The  crank-pin  brasses  are 
babbitted^  as  shown. 


!£if    'W' 
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The  dimensions  of  this  rod  are  to  be  made  according  to 
the  following  proportions,  which  are  suitable  for  a  rod  of 
either  steel  or  wrought  iron : 

For  the  wrist-pin  (cross-head  pin)  end: 

D=  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 
d=  .2  D  =  diameter     of       /  =  .035Z>-|-  .25', 

wrist-pin.  m  =  .  625  d. 

a=.  lA2d.  n  =  d. 

b=  1. 125  ^/+. 375'.  o  =  .VZ5d, 

c  =  .75d+  .125'.  /  =  .20  Z?4-  .5'  for  cylinders 
c'=  .75d+  .125'.  up  to   20' in   diameter, 

f=  .125 d.  and  /  =  .USD    for  cyl- 

/=1.92d.  inders     above     20'     in 

g  =  2. 375  d.  diameter. 

k=2.25d.  q  =  .155  Z?+  .0025'. 

/  =  1 .  35  rf.  <7'  =  .  1 7  Z>  +  .  0025'. 

kz=.m.5d.  r=l.'75d. 

Taper  of  adjusting  wedges  =  H'  per  foot. 

For  the  crank-pin  end : 

D=  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

^'=  .28  Z?  =  diameter    of      /  =  .20  Z>+ .5' for  cylinders 

crank-pin.  up   to   20*^  in   diameter, 

a=z,75d\  and  /  =  .28/>   for   cyl- 

a*=.75d'.  inders      above     20'     in 


a: 


6=AD  +  .4375'.  diameter. 

f  =  .625*.  ^=  (.155 7^+. 0025)  f     .,,  ... 

e=A25d'.  -^ 

y_.  ^f    I     gf  which     L  =  length     of 

F=  2  25  d'  connecting-rod  and  i'  ^ 

A=  1  35^'  length  of  stroke. 

i  =  2.375  d'.  r  =  .:)7ob. 


k=.625d\ 


s  =  1.5*. 


/  =  .035Z>+.25^  /-.0->/;+.0025'. 


ft 


H-=z  d* 

o  =  .VZ5d'.  «'=.17/;+.0C25*. 


x=  .8*. 
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For  dimensions  of  the  nut  and  locking  collar,  see  Art 

1946. 

Taper  of  adjusting  wedge,  ly  per  foot. 

2106.  In  Fig.  7C0  is  shown  a  strap  ©nd  connecting-rod, 
The  straps  r^  and  r,  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  rods  by 
means  of  the  gibs  a^  and  a^  and  the  cotters  6^  and  ^,.  The 
cotters  are  held  in  place  by  the  set-screws  s^  and  s^.  Small 
steel  blocks,  shown  between  the  ends  of  the  set-screws  and 
the  cotters,  are  used  to  prevent  injury  of  the  cotter  by  the 
set-screws. 

The  rod,  cotters,  gibs,  and  straps  may  be  made  of  either 
wrought  iron  or  steel.  The  crank-pin  brasses  are  shown 
babbitted,  and  wrist-pin  brasses  without  babbitt.  The 
brasses  are  adjusted  by  means  of  the  cotters,  which  draw 
the  straps  farther  on  to  the  rod  when  they  are  driven  in. 

The  dimensions  for  the  rod  shown  in  Fig.  760  are  given  by 
the  following  proportions: 

For  wrist-pin  end, 
J)  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 
d^=-  ."ID  =  diameter  of  wrist- 


pm. 

;r  =  ^//'  =  a  factor  for  use 
4 

in    finding    proportions 

below. 

c  =  riryb. 

r  =  A'lo  d, 

f=.)ti\D+  .r/  for  cylinders 
up  lo  "^O"  in  diameter, 
and  f---rl>^D  for  cyl- 
inders al)ove  "Z^f  in 
diameter. 

g=  1.3;/. 


//  = 


t  = 


k  = 


.5x 

.32  X 
h   • 

X 


\.%d' 

mz=l.3od for  wrist-pins  up 
to  3.5'  in  diameter, 
and ;;/  =  1. 48  //  for  pins 
above  3. 5"  in  diameter. 

o  =  .25*. 

q  —  1.125^  for  wrist-pins 
up  to  3.5'  in  diameter, 
and  q  =  4',  constant, 
for  pins  above  3.5' in 
diameter. 
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r  =  //. 
s  =  .V2oi/, 
t  -  1.35//. 
The  taper  of  the  cotter  is  }'  per  foot. 

Proporticns  for  the  crank-pin  end: 
D  =  diameter  of  cylinder  in  inches. 


«  =  .0227+.25'. 


iV  =  riS  D  =  diameter    of 

crank-pin. 
//'  =  1.1  ;/.     (;/  =  .lo5Z>-f- 

jr'  =  -| ;/"  =  a  factor  used 
below. 

b  =4/57577 

r'  =  .Ihb. 

e  =  .VUd', 

f  =  .2G  D  for  cylinder  di- 
ameters up  to  20',  and 
y*  = .  28  D  for  cylinders 
above  20"  in  diam- 
eter. 

^  =  1.3;/  =  same  as  wrist- 
pin  end. 

,         .5.r' 


I  = 


k^ 


h    ' 

X 


=  same    as  wrist- 


1.8// 
pin  end. 

/  =  .375*. 

fn  =  l,dd\ 

o  =.25*. 

>>  =  .33*. 

q  =  same  values  as  for  wrist- 
pin  end. 

r  =  1.1 «. 

s  =  .125//'. 

/  =1.35//'. 

V  =  .125*'  (constant). 

Tc'=.02Z?-f  .0625'. 


;/ 


=  ;/  \y  ^  -  ' 22'),    where 

L  =  length  of  rod  and 
5  =  stroke,  both  in 
inches. 


Taper  of  cotter,  f  per  foot. 

21 07.  Fig.  7G1  shows  a  connecting-rod  with  marine 
ends.  For  marine  engines,  and  in  some  cases  for  stationary 
engines,  the  cross-head  end  is  forked  as  shown.  For  most 
stationary  work,  however,  the  cross-head  end  is  not  forked, 
and  a  solid,  or  strap,  end  is  often  used  with  a  marine  crank- 
pin  end.  The  brasses  are  held  to  the  ends  of  the  rod,  which 
are  forged  T  shaj)cd,  by  turned  bolts.  These  bolts  pass 
through  steel  or  wrought-iron  caps  and  the  brasses.  Liners 
are  fitted  between  the  two  parts  of  each  brass,    and  when 
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the  brasses  become  worn  the  liners  are  taken  out  and  either 
filed  or  planed  down,  thus  allowing  the  brasses  to  be  tight- 
ened. The  crank-pin  brasses  are  babbitted,  and  the  brass 
is  chipped  out  between  the  babbitt  blocks,  so  that  there 
Till  be  bearing  only  on  the  babbitt.  This  is  common 
practice  in  marine  work,  but  is  seldom  done  in  stationary 
Bf<irk. 

The  liners  In  the  crank-pin  end  are  secured  by  small  pins 
/„  which  pass  through  the  liner  and  project  into  the 
holes  /(„  shown  in  the  view  of  the  brass  given  at  .-/.  £  is 
a  view  of  one  of  the  wrist-pin  brasses.  The  rod  and  caps 
are  usually  made  of  steel,  although  wrought  iron  may  be 
used. 

The  dimensions  for  the  rod  shown  in  Fig.  761  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  following  proportions  : 


the 


a  =  t/.  0004  A  'l\  where  A  =  area  of  piston  and  P  = 
boiler  pressure. 

a'  =a  ( r -^  —  -OS'j,  where  L  =  length  of  rod  and  S  = 

stroke. 
b  =1.3</. 

f =.«<»'. 

e  =,1a. 

€'  =  .Ta. 

d  =  diameter  of  cross-pin, 

d'=l.\d. 

e  =  .-Zhd. 

f  =.Z5c. 

g  =  lAc. 

h  —  area  of  bolts  at  bottom  of  thread  =  .00008  A  P  fot 
steel  and  .0001  A  P  for  wrought  iron,  where  A  = 
area  of  cylinder  and  P~  boiler  pressure. 

t  =i.5h. 

J=k. 

*•  =  *. 
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CROSS-HEADS. 

2108.  The  cross-liead  pin  is  a  simple  neck  journal 
supported  at  the  ends  and  loaded  at  the  middle.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  designed  by  the  rules  given  under. the  head  of 
journals. 

Cross-heads  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  some  of 
the  most  important  of  which,  together  with  proportions  for 
their  design,  are  given  below.  Fig.  762  shows  a  cross-head 
much  used  on  Corliss  and  similar  engines.  It  is  composed 
of  a  cast-iron  box  with  a  boss  for  the  piston  rod,  and  bosses 
for  the  wrist-pin.  The  wrist-pin  is  steel  or  wrought  iron, 
with  the  ends  turned  tapering  so  as  to  fit  snugly  into  the 
cross-head.  It  is  held  by  a  nut  and  washer,  and  has 
a  projecting  part  y  which  is  drilled  for  an  oil  cup. 
Holes  are  drilled  into  the  pin,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
lines,  for  the  purpose  of  leading  oil  to  the  connecting-rod 
brasses. 

Boss  gibs  g^  are  fitted  to  the  cross-head  on  tapered  ways, 
and  these  gibs  can  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  bolts  /^. 
The  gibs  shown  on  the  cross-head  hav|^  cylindrical  bearing 
surfaces,  but  a  gib  is  shown  at  A  with  the  bearing  surface 
V  shaped.  The  guides  are  made  either  cylindrical  or  V 
shaped,  to  correspond  to  the  gfibs. 

The  following  proportions  give  dimensions  for  designing 
the  cross-head  shown  in  Figi  762:  '•  *^  * 

D  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 

d  =  diameter  of  piston  rod. 

a  must  be  found  by  making  a  scale  drawing  of  the  con- 
necting-rod in  its  extreme  position.  Care  must 
be  taken  that  the  rod  will  clear  the  gibs,  and  also 
the  guides,  for  all  positions. 

c    =2.125^/. 

d'  =2d. 

d'  =  2.U5d. 

e   =.0lZ?-f.5'. 


K 


■.■i"»r 


■■■'^ 


ItBL 


I       •    .1  ^  1  -      •  ^  ■    ^ 


[ 


Ai:'".  ^•     LENCX  AND 
F  L 
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/=  .357Z>+  1.G25'  for  cylinders  up  to  20'  in  diameter, 
and/=  .376  Z?+ 1'  for  cylinders  larger  than  26' 
in  diameter. 

£-  =3j  +  .225Z>+1.375'. 

A  =.04Z>+.5625\ 

J  =.015Z>+.125'. 

k  =.04Z?+.3125^ 

/  =.08Z>  +  .625/ 

m  =  .12  D  +  .125'. 

n  =.06Z>+6'. 

If'  =  n. 

0  =.19r. 

/  =  .625r. 

y  =  2.126r. 

r  =  .66  J. 

S-.2D. 

/  =  .26Z>+'S'  ^or  cylinders  up  to  26'  in  diameter^ 
and  /  =  28  /^  for  cylinderB  abdve  20'  in  diame- 
ter..  . 

»=.05  2>+.6!J5'. 

V  =  . 043  2>+. 8126'. 

w=1.75j.         ^ 

X  ^  s. 

y  =  plug  for  oil  hole. 

z  ^  .hd. 

Taper  of  gibs  1.5'  per  foot. 

For  cylinders  above  20'  in  diameter  the  gibs  should  be 
ribbed. 

This  cross-head  is  designed  to  be  used  with  a  solid-end 
connecting-rod;  see  Fig.  759. 

2109«  Fig.  763  shows  a  style  of  cross-head  used  mostly 
for  marine  work.  The  wrist-pin  is  in  two  parts  a^,  a^^  forged 
solid  with  the  block  ^,,  which  is  of  either  wrought  iron  or 
steel.  This  cross-head  requires  a  forked-end  connecting-rod 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  701.  The  bearing  surfaces  are 
composed  of  two  cast-iron  shoes  fastened  to  the  block  by 
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bolts.     These  shoes  are  babbitted,  the  babbitt  being  dove- 
tailed into  and  raised  a  little  above  the  surface  of  the  iron. 


nnrT 

ji 


so  that  no  wear  will  come  directly  on  the  iron.     The  piston 
rod  is  tapered  in  the  block  and  fastened  with  a  nut. 

The   dimensions   of   this    cross-head   are   based    on   the 
following  proportions: 

D  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 
t/=  diameter  of  piston  rod. 
a  =  1.75  d. 

b  =  2d. 

c  =  v'.ooor.  ^jTT 

e  =  ,S\^,0m5AP. 

A  =  area  of  piston  in  square  inches. 

P  =  boiler  pressure  in  pounds  per  sq,  in. 

/  =  .06I> +  .:•'. 
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C  =  length  of  crank  in  inches. 

L  =  length  of  connecting-rod  in  inches. 

i  =  y  for  D-\h'  or  less;  J'  for  /;=  from  15'  to  20'; 

1'  for  Z>=from   20'  to  25',  and    \\'  for  D  above 

25'. 
k   must    be     such  that   the    connecting-rod   will   clear 

cross-head  and  guides. 
/  =.05Z>-f  .25'. 
tn  =  .125',  constant. 
n  =  . 016  Z>=.  1875*. 
o  =  .5',  about. 
/  =  1.75',  about. 
r  =  .125',  constant. 

2110«     Fig.   764  shows  a  modification  of  the  marine 


Pic.  764. 

cross-head,  in  which  the  cast-iron  shoe  forms  a  much  larger 
proportion,  and  is  provided  with  guiding  strips  o^  o. 
The  proportions  that  apply  to  this  form  are ; 

^j  =  .03Z>+.5'. 
*=.03Z>+.5'. 
r  =  .05Z>+.5'. 
^  =  i'  up  to  Z>  =  20';  1'  up  to  /^  =  25',  and  \\'  for  D 

above  25'. 
/=.05Z>+.5'. 
^=.02Z>. 
A  =  J'  for  Z>  =  20'  or  less ;  |'  for  D  =  20'  to  25',  and 

1'  for  D  above  25'   in   diameter.     Space   bolts   // 

not  more  than  7'  between  centers. 
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The  other  dimensions  of  this  style  of  cross-head  maybe 
obtained  from  the  proportions  given  for  Fig,  763. 

The  shoes  for  the  cross-heads,  Figs.  703  and  704,  are 
adjusted  by  placing  liners  behind  them, 

2111>  Fig.  765  is  an  example  of  a  cross-head  that  is 
much  used  on  box-bed  engines.     The  main  part  A  is  of  cast 


\    Q  Q  O 

^   o        Q        o 

■ h 


^  ^ 

w 

^1    t    J 


n 


3f" 


T 


9 


cither 
Urass 
of  the 
^niidcfi. 


■ith  a  boss  for  Ihc  end  of  the  piston  rod,  which 
rod  by  means  of  a  cotter.  The  wrist-pin  £  is 
wrought  irnn  or  steel,  for(.-ed  into  the  cross-head. 
t>r  bronze  gibs  C  that  arc  adjustable  by  means 
set-screws  furnish  the  surfaces  that  bear    on    the 


portions   for    the    colti-r    are  to  be  taken    from   Art. 
1968,  and  the  otlier  pmiiortions  arc  as  follows: 
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D  =  diameter  of 

cylinder. 

C  —  length     of     crank     In 

d  —  diameter  of 

piston  rod. 

inches. 

a^%d. 

L  —  length    of    connecting- 

b  -  1.5^. 

rod  in  inches. 

c^d. 

i  =.26Z>+.5'. 

e  =.75/ 

k  =.075D. 

/  =  .2Z>. 

I        A 

;i 

'=18- 

^=6- 

m  —  I. 

^-^  16.5  r 

n  —  thickness  of  guides. 

0  =  space  required  to  clear 

P=  boiler  pressure. 

connecting-rod. 

A  =  area  of  piste 

»n  in  square 

/  —.bd. 

inches. 

q  =  .  75  ^. 

Set-screws  may  be  f '  for  cylinders  up  to  8"  in  diameter; 
tV"  for  cylinders  from  8"  to  12"  diameter,  and  I"  for  all 
sizes  above.  Use  two  set-screws  for  cylinders  up  to  8"  in 
diameter,  and  three  for  larger  cylinders.  The  above  pro- 
portions are  suitable  for  cylinders  up  to  16"  in  diameter. 


VALrVES,   VALrVE    STEMS,   ECCENTRIC-RODS. 

2112«  The  motion  of  the  slide  valve  has  been  fully 
described  under  the  subjects  of  Steam  and  Steam  Engines, 
and  Applied  Mechanics.  Hence,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  give  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts.  Two  sections 
of  a  slide  valve  are  shown  in  Fig.  7G6. 

First,  take  the  design  of  the  valve  seat.  The  width  b  and 
length  /  of  steam  port  are  obtained  from  formula  294,  Art. 
2083«  The  width  of  the  bridges  r,  c  between  the  ports  is 
usually  made  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  cylinder  walls. 
The  width  of  the  exhaust  port  is,  as  before  stated,  from  If 
to  2J-  times  the  width  of  the  steam  port.  In  any  given  case 
the  exhaust  port  must  be  wide  enough  so  that  when  the 
valve  is  at  the  end  of  its  travel  (see  Fig.  249,  Art.  1238,) 
the  width  of  the  portion  of  exhaust  port  remaining  open  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  width  of  the  steam  port. 
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Let  a  =  width  of  exhaust  port; 
d  =  width  of  steam  port; 
c  =  width  of  bridge; 
k  =  half  of  travel  of  valve. 
Then,  in  order  that  the  above  condi- 
tion may  be  fulfilled,  a  should  be  equal 
to  or  greater  than  t  +  i-^i  —  f. 
Let  t  =  inside  lap; 
0  =  outside  lap. 
Then,  in  Fig.  766,  A  =  a+i{e~i). 
e=3  +  i-i-a. 

When  the  valve  at  the  end  of  its 
travel  just  opens  the  steam  port  fully, 
i  =  d  +  o. 
The  height  s  of  the  hollow  under- 
neath the  valve  must  be  sufficient  to 
allow  a  free  exhaust  For  low  piston 
speeds,  s  may  be  made  equal  to  or 
slightly  greater  than  the  width 
^  of  the  steam  port;  that  is, 
s  =  d.  More  often,  j=}  a  to  a, 
where  a  is  the  width  of  the  ex- 
haust port. 

Also,  i/may  be  1.2  /, 
and     /may  be  1.1  t. 
The  thickness  /  of  the  metal 
of  the  valve  equals 

/  =  .03  Z)  +  .25'  (cast  iron), 
where  D  is  the  cylinder  diame- 
ter in  inches. 

The  lead,  lap,  valve  travel, 
etc. ,  are  readily  determined 
from  the  valve  diagram;  see 
Arts.   1621,  etc. 
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These  quantities,  in  addition  to  the  proportions  given 
above,  furnish  sufficient  data  to  design  a  plain  slide  valve. 
The  above  proportions  and  formulas  may  be  readily  applied 
to  the  design  of  more  complicated  forms  of  slide  valves, 
such  as  the  Allen  valve,  double-ported  valve,  piston  valve, 
etc 

2113.  The  valve  stem  must  be  designed  to  move  the 
valve  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  that  may 
occur  in  practice  ;  hence,  we  may  assume  that  the  valve  is 
unbalanced,  for,  even  if  balanced,  the  joint  may  leak. 

Further,  the  valve  may  run  dry  upon  the  seat,  thus 
increasing  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Let  Z  =  length  of  valve;        (See  Fig.  766.) 
B  =  breadth  of  valve ; 
y=coefficient  pf  friction; 
/  =  pressure  on  back  of  valve  which  may  be  taken  as 

the  boiler  pressure ; 
^/=  diameter  of  valve  stem. 

Then,  the  load  which  the  valve  stem  must  move  equals 

fp  B  L  pounds. 

Under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances  f  should  not 
exceed  ■^,  or  .20  (when  the  valve  is  properly  lubricated, 
/=i*y  to  i^g^).  For  designing  purposes,  assume  /=  J,  or 
.25.     Then,  the  load  on  the  valve  stem  is 

.^  pounds. 

The  valve  stem  is  really  a  long  column  alternately  in 
tension  and  compression  ;  but,  since  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  load  is  very  much  less  than  given  above, 
it  will  be  safe  to  treat  it  simply  as  a  rod  in  tension,  and  use 
a  low  value  for  the  safe  stress,  S. 

We  then  have 

pLB  _T.d* 

or  d^JIlA. 
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:  :r  Trr-.n^z  b^o  and  3,850  for  steeL 

I  (30; 


t  r^  S  for  wTtnigbt  iron. ) 
■:♦  /  il  5  for  stceL 


i  TilTe  is  I*^'  X  1^'  on  the  &ce;  the  b<M 
■*■•''      Fi=tl  c^  diameter  of  a.  wnmght-ii 


:■■';  V  l-H  =  L  ~  =  1  J'i  nearly.    Ana. 
[<:  is  tuen  from  a  locomotiTB  in  act 


'i-i  Tilv^  s;en  day  be  fasteoed  to  the  valve 


— "^0 


"b^ 


different   ways.      Examples   are   shown  in   Fig.   243,  Ai 
122«,  and  Fig.  ^OO,  Art.  1308. 

Fig.  7(i~  sliow.s  a  wrought-iron  yoke  suitable  for  a  simp 
elide  valve  like  the  one  shown  in  Fig,  706. 
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The  following  proportions  will  give  the  proper  dimensions: 

b  =  dimension  to  fit  valve. 

r  =  .375rf. 

rf=  diameter  of  valve  stem  in  inches. 

h  =  dimension  to  fit  valve. 
21 15.    Two  other  methods  are  shown  in  Fig.  768.     At 


Fig.  768. 

the  valve  stem  is  forged  with  two  collars,  and  at  A  the 
^tid  of  the  stem  is  threaded  for  two  sets  of  nuts. 

This  allows  the  valve  to  adjust  itself  more  or  less,  and 
^hus  prevents  the  stuffing-box  from  wearing.  The  arrange- 
ment at  B  also  furnishes  a  means  for  setting  the  valve  so  as 
^o  get  the  proper  location  over  the  ports. 

The  proportions  for  the  valve-stem  fastening  shown  in 
Pig.  768  are: 

^  =  ^/.  6  =  .5  d, 

a=z2d.  d=  diameter  of  valve  stem. 

The  outer  end  of  the  valve  stem  may  terminate  in  some 

form  of  cross-head  running  in  guides  (see  Fig.  290,  Art. 

1308),  or  it  may  be  jointed  to  a  rocker-shaft,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  242,  Art.  1226. 

211 6»  Eccentric-rods  may  be  rectangular  or  circular  in 
cross-section.  Quite  often  the  rod  is  tapered,  being  largest 
where  it  joins  the  eccentric  strap.  It  is  a  common  practice 
to  make  the  area  of  the  smallest  section  of  the  rod  equal  to 
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about  .8  the  area  of  cfoss-section  of  valve  stem,  the  lattel 
being  calculated  from  formula  303. 
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The  area  at  the  large  end  may  then  be  made  about  J 
larger  than  the  area  at  the  small  end. 

The   end    of    the    eccentric-rod    that    joins  the    valve 
stem  is  often  forked,  as  shown  in  Fig.  642,  Art.   1955. 
In  such  cases  the  proportions  given  on  the  figure  may  be 
used. 

Fig.  769  shows  an  eccentric-rod  with  right  and  left 
threaded  ends,  one  of  which  is  attached  to  the  eccentric 
strap,  and  the  other  to  a  brass  bearing  for  connecting  to  the 
valve-rod  pin  or  rocker-arm  pin.  The  threaded  ends  of  the 
rod  furnish  means  for  adjusting  the  valve,  and  the  locknuts 
iVj,  iV,  prevent  the  rod  from  turning  after  the  valve  is 
properly  set. 

The  brass  has  a  loose  piece  (9,  which  is  adjustable  by 
means  of  the  cotter,  thus  furnishing  means  of  taking  up  wear. 

The  following  proportions  will  give  the  dimensions  for  this 
rod  and  its  brass : 

D=  Diameter  of  valve  stem. 

^  =  1.77  2?.  >&  =  l.3^/. 

fl  =  1.2^/.  /  =  .25  Z>,    but   never    less 

b=,15d.  than  .25'. 

c  =.25^/.  fn=z  l.G^/. 

^  =  .3r.  «  =  1.75  r. 

f=\,Ud.  ^=1.3r. 

g=^\.ld.  r  to  be  designed  as  a  long 

A  =  1.75  r.  column. 

i  =.25^+.25/>  +  .1875',  s  =  d. 

but    never    less   than 

.25  ^+  .4375'. 
Taper  of  cotter  =  f  per  foot. 

2117.  Fig.  770  shows  an  eccentric-rod  with  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  marine  end  for  the  valve-stem  pin  bearing.  The 
rod  passes  through  a  boss  on  the  eccentric  strap,  and  is 
fastened  by  the  two  nuts.  This  construction  admits  of 
adjusting  the  valve  when  necessary.  The  bearing  for  the 
valve-stem  pin  is  composed  of  two  brass  seats  that  are  held 
in  place  by  a  wrought-iron  cap,  and  the  stud  bolts ;  liners 
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are  placed  between  the  end  of  the  rod  and  the  cap;  the 
brasses  may  be  adjusted  by  filing. 

The    proportions    for    this    rod,    and    of    the    boss    for 
fastening  it  to  the  eccentric  strap,  are  as  follows: 

D  =  diameter  of  valve  stem. 

d  =1.772?.  j  =d. 

a  =d+/+.d75'.  k  =1.6^/. 

^  =1.25^/.  /  =  diameter    of  eccentric- 
c  =1.5d.                                            rod  at  eccentric  end. 

r  =1.5d+.lS75'.  m  =2.1/. 

y  =  area  at  root  of  thread  n  =  .75  2?. 

=  .38/?'.  o  =3/. 

^  =  .5/.  /  =  1.5 -O. 

A  =  1.5^.  s  =.125d. 
i  =  3.5/+ ^/+ .375'. 

Determine  the  diameter  of  the  rod  by  treating  it  as  a  long 
column. 

ECCENTRIC    SHEAVES   AND    STRAPS. 

2118.  Fig.  771  shows  a  design  for  an  eccentric,  with  a 
cast-iron  sheave  and  a  steel  strap,  that  is  especially  adapted 
for  vertical  engines.  The  sheave  is  made  in  two  parts,  so 
that  it  can  be  readily  put  on  or  removed  from  the  shaft 
without  disturbing  fly-wheels  or  bearings.  In  some  cases 
this  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  construction  of  the  shaft,  which 
will  not  permit  an  eccentric  to  be  slipped  into  place  over  the 
end.  The  end  of  the  eccentric-rod  is  forged  T  shaped,  and 
fastened  to  the  strap  by  tap  bolts. 

The  two  halves  of  the  strap  arc  held  apart  by  liners,  which 
permit  of  adjustment  for  wear.  Split  pins  are  put  through 
the  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  bolts  ;/  to  keep  the  nuts  from 
turning  off. 

The  following  proportions  give  the  necessary  dimensions 
for  this  eccentric: 

D  =  diameter  of  valve  stem. 

//=  diameter  of  shaft.  b   =  2. 5;/ at  least,  but  never 

a  =  ^4-2  >(' 4- 2/,  never  less.  less  than  ic^. 
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c   =.6Z'+.375'. 


k  =  eccentricity. 

/  =  ,75  of  diameter  of  bol 


/  =  .7Z>  +  .5',  unless  more  Area  of  bolt  m  at  root    o; 

isrequiredtoallownuts  thread  =  .38  /?*;    ust 

to  be  placed  on  stud  m.  nearest  standard  size 

g  =.6-0+. 375'.  ofbolt. 


i-'=.5ZI  +  .25'. 

H  =  diameter  of  bolt  tn. 

/(  =  ;)«. 

0  =  diameter  of  bolt  m. 

/  ^.^c. 

p    :=.7Z>+.5'. 

j  =  ie. 

q  =.7Z'-|-.fi'. 
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to  be  found  by  lay- 
ing out.  The  bolt  » 
should  clear  the  eccen- 
tric sheave  by  Y  on 
all  sizes  up  to  Z>  = 
H';  8'  for  sizes  of  D 
from  1^'  to  2',  and  J' 
for  all  sizes  above 
2?  =2'. 

2119.    In  Fig.  773  the  eccentric  sheave  and  strap  are 
both  made  of  cast  iron.     The  eccentric  sheave  is  cast  solid, 


'  =.125</. 
s=D. 

I  =.25',  constant. 
u  =1.26/?. 
v=:.6D+,25'. 
vi  =  diameter   of  eccentric- 
rod. 
J-  =.^w. 
y  =  2.5ff. 


r  the  end  of  the  shaft. 
1  the  strap  by  means  of 


FIO.  TW. 

ind  must,  therefore,  be  slipped  ove 

The  eccentric-rod  is  held  in  a  boss  o 

a  cotter. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  the  strap  is  grooved  for 
the  sheave,  while  in  Fig.  771  the  groove  is  in  the  sheave. 
The  construction  which  places  the  groove  in  the  strap  has 
the  advantage  of  retaining  the  oil  better. 


l^t 
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For  ecccctrics  used  with  valve  stems  }'  in  diameter  or  less 
the  holes  for  ixiltsj  are  not  to  be  cored. 
.-I  =  boss  for  oil  cup. 
B  =  cross-section  of  rib  r. 
The  proportions  are  as  follows: 
D  =  diameterof  valve  stem. 
J  =  diameter  of  shaft.  /  =j. 


i  =iZ)  +  .13o'. 

^      rf+2j  +  2*  +  8/ 

*■  =i.25l}  +  .U5\ 

ii/=m. 

t  =1.5/>. 

»=/!  +  . 125'. 

,  =  MD. 

»'=/)+.12S'. 

^  =  MD. 

o  =  .75/ 

f  =  :D. 

P=o. 

g  =  1.25  Z). 

q  =  eccentricity. 

k  =/>+.125'. 

r  =D. 

.•  =. 25/)+. 0625". 

1=1.25/). 

/  =  area  of  bolt  at  root  of 

/  =2.25/) +  1.26'. 

thread  =  .38  /)■;    use 

»=/). 

the   nearest    standard 

f  =2.25/). 

size  bolt. 

:-'=  1.125/). 

/=y+.1875'. 

K'  =  2.5/). 

k^iD. 

X  =  2.25/ 

STUFFING-BOXES. 
2120.     A  stuffing-box  of  the  ordinary  form  is  shown  in 


Fig.  773.     The  gland  may  be   made  of  brass,  of  cast  iron 
lined  with  brass,  or  simply  of  cast  iron. 
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The  brass  lining,  however,  injures  the  rod  less  than  the 
harder  iron.  The  gland  is  usually  held  in  place  by  two  stud 
bolts,  but  for  large  rods  the  gland  is  sometimes  made  circular 
instead  of  ova!,  and  fastened  by  three  or  more  studs. 

The  proportions  used  for  a  gland  of  the  form  shown  arc: 

d  =  diameter  of  rod. 


a  =  1.6rf+1.5'. 

i  =  l.T5(/+ 1.125'. 

f  =.l</+.75'. 

^  =  .5c. 

e  =1.25rf  +  .375'. 

/=  1.25^+.C25'. 

f-1.5</+l'. 

/)  =  .:i^+.5'. 

I  =. 04^+. 1876'. 

i  =  .35(/4--25'. 


two 


/  =2.25./+ 1.75'. 
/«  =  1.0(/+1.25'. 
«  =.  73  a' +.375'. 

o  =.25</+.25'      I 
bolts. 
=  .2(/+.25'     for     three 

bolts. 
=  .05  d-\- 1.0625'  for  four 
bolts. 


Use  two  bolts  for  glands  on  rods  up  to  3,5  inches  in  diam- 
eter; above  that  size  make  gland  round,  and  use  three  bolts 


=  iris^szEf:  ami  inar  nohx  inr  all  hf^H 


firlKof 


n;  —  ir  -r:t  -smmnp-itar  anr  jiBi]^  for  this 
fm":-T~  T'   -rrt  ^otxl  ^invx  it  F^.  m,  bot 

—-:  -'—  TTT  x  Tmjs  ic  iiraH.  tr  grmilTiT  anti- 
Tz=^  Trap?  371  mam  n.  "twi-  or  iDon  s^- 

i^    ?i  "nii  =3t  a:  mt  rac:  rr  Trason  c<  ibdr 

la;  TT-i^ar^   of  tjk  fisiic  inrces  lie  ioner 

K  jcnEmp-yrE;  i  nncKT  or  £brc«i5  ring 
Tie  r-ianc  gn£  tit  ptc  ring  seares  as  a 

;  Hit  7a"f7Ti^  gli^-'ir'T  j-'ratr-ir 

Z\22m    ^  s^ufin^-itix  if  ^k  iicsn  iAidvs  in  Fig.  775  is 


Kfii'TJilIy  n:;i-<]  (i.r  small  work,  such  as  the  spindles  of  valves, 
■I'.  'I'h'-  miihiiit:  of  th<:  sttiffing-box  is  threaded  to  receive 
n  lifXMiiniiiil  mil  which  fits  over  the  gland.     As  the  nut  is 
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screwed  down.the  gland  is  pressed  downwards  and  compresses 
the  packing. 


The  proportions  used  are: 
rf=  diameter  of  rod, 

*=  1.5  ^+.125'. 
^  =  3^+. 25'. 
/=3.5^+.625/ 


//=1.5^/+.25'. 
i  =  .25^/+.0G25'. 
k=z.5d. 


f=d+,125'. 

This  design  may  be  used  for  rods  up  to  1  J'  diameter. 
Make  the  number  of  threads  per  inch  the  same  as  for  a 
bolt  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  rod. 


ENGINE   fly-wheels. 

2123*  Fly-wheels  are  subjected  to  a  variety  of  com- 
plicated stresses.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  base  the  de- 
sign upon  theory  alone,  and  reliance  must  be  placed  upon 
empirical  rules  representing  successful  practice. 

First, consider  a  fly-wheel  which  is  intended  merely  to  equal- 
ize the  turning  moment,  and  which  does  not  carry  a  driving 
Wt.  The  weight  of  the  rim  for  any  given  case  may  be  found 
from  formula  107,  Art.  1328.  Then,  knowing  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  required  cross-section. 

Let  fF=  required  weight  of  rim  in  pounds; 

D  =  mean  diameter  of  rim  in  inches  ; 

w  =  weight  of  material  per  cubic  inch ; 

A  =  area  of  cross-section  in  square  inches. 
Then,  W=^DA2v, 

W 


or 


A  = 


r.  Dw 

For  example,  assume  in  the  problem  given  in  Art.  1 328 
that  the  fly-wheel  is  12  feet  in  diameter;  since  the  rim  is  re- 
quired to  weigh  5,288  pounds,  the  cross-section  of  the  rim 

must  be 

JF______ 5,288 


^  = 


=  44.7  sq.  in. 


xuw      3.1416  X  144  X  .201 
Ply-wheels  of  this  type  usually  have  rims  of  rectangular 
section,  the  depth  being  from  1.1  to  1.4  times  the  breadth. 
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The  usual  form  of  the  rims  is  shown  in  Fig.  776.     The  only 
precaution  necessary  in  designing  such  a  rim  is  to  limit  the 


':^>^ 


Fig.  778. 

velocity  to  a  safe  value.  The  maximum  allowable  rim  speed 
is  usually  taken  at  a  mile  per  minute  =  88  feet  per  second. 
Occasionally  this  may  run  as  high  as  100  feet  per  second. 

The   arm   of   a  fly-wheel    is 

subjected     to     the     following 

straining  forces: 

1.  The  centrifugal  force  due 
to  the  rim. 

2.  A  transverse  pull  at  cer- 
tain points  of  the  stroke;  for 
example,  when  the  crank  effort 
is  less  than  the  resistance,  the 
rim  is  retarded  (see  Art. 
1327)  and  gives  up  energy  to 
help  turn  the  shaft.  This 
energy  must  be  transmitted 
through  the  arms. 


Fig. 


iti, 
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3.  If  the  fly-wheel  carries  a  bell,  the  belt  pull  is,  of  course, 
transmitted  through  the  arms. 

Suppose  the  wheel  to  be  made  in  sections,  each  section 
containing  one  arm. 

Let  W,  =  weight  of  one  section  of  rim; 
\i\  =  weight  of  one  arm; 
X    =  outer  radius  of  wheel  in  feet; 
r    =  outer  radius  of  wheel  in  inches; 
V    =  velocity  of  rim  in  feet  per  second ; 
w  =  angular  velocity; 
h    =  distance  in  feet  from  center  of  wheel  to  center 

of  gravity  of  section  of  rim; 
M    =  number  of  arms; 
a    =  half  the  angle  subtended  by  section  of  rim  (see 

Fig.  777). 

The  centrifugal  force  due  to  one  section  of  the  rim  is 
^^   It-;  A  a-' 


According  to  Weisbach, 

,       X  n  sin  a 


ery  nearly. 


Also,  w  =  -^- 

Substituting  these  values  of  h  and    \V,   the  centrifugal 
force  of  the  section  of  the  rim  is 


^gR 


-  pounds. 


The  center  of  gravity  of  the  arm  may  be  taken  as  i-  ^ 
from  the  center,  and  the  velocity  of  this  center  of  gravity 
is,  therefore,  J  v.  Consequently,  the  centrifugal  force  due 
to  the  arm  is 


L 
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To  these  stresses  must  be  added  the  weights  of  the  section 
and  arm,  as  they  exert  a  pull  when  hanging  vertically  down- 
wards.    The  direct  tension  on  each  arm  is,  therefore, 

Note. — The  general  formula  for  centrifugal  force  is  ^=  — t^-  ,  when 

m  =  the  mass  of  the  revolving  hody,  v  =  the  velocity  of  the  center  of 
gravity  in  feet  i>er  second,  and  ^=  radius  to  center  of  gravity  in  feet 
This  may  be  easily  changed  to  correspond  with  formula  19,  Art.  903, 
as  follows: 

Substituting  in  the  above  formula. 


g 

The  term  aninilcur  velocity  is  applied  to  the  result  obtained  by 
dividing  the  circumferential  velocity  by  the  radius;  hence,  ^v  =-^. 

Therefore,  if  ^  =  radius  to  center  of  gravity  in  feet. 

To  take  account  of  the  second  of  the  straining  actions 
above  mentioned,  we  may  proceed  as  follows : 

From  a  crank-effort  diagram,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  315, 
Art.  1327,  the  greatest  difference  between  the  crank  effort 
and  the  constant  resistance  may  be  found.  For  example,  in 
Fig.  315,  this  difference  is  represented  by  the  ordinate  A  M 
or  B  N.  Multiply  this  pressure^  expressed  in  pounds^  by  the 
area  of  the  cylinder  and  by  the  diameter  of  the  fly-wheel  (in 
fcet)^  and  divide  by  the  stroke  in  feet.  This  will  give  the 
equivalent  pull  at  the  ends  of  the  arms.  Call  it  /\.  Then, 
the  bending  moment  on  one  arm  is 

P  r  . 

— ^ —  inch-pounds. 
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In  a  similar  manner,  if  the  fly-wheel  is  belted,  the  pull  of 
the  belt  is  found  from  the  formula 

/;  =  ^^'^^  ^  (see  formula  231,  Art.  1963), 

T  ft 

and  the  moment  on  each  arm  is 

P  r 

—2 —  inch-pounds.     Let  P^-\-  P^  —  P^, 

Then,  in  accordance  with  formula  11 69  Art.  1398$ 

n  ft  ft  ft  c  *  ' 

where  S^  =  safe  transverse  strength,  and  /=  moment  of 
inertia,  etc. 

Let  A  =  area  of  cross-section  of  arm. 

Then,  the  stress  on  the  arm  due  to  direct  tension  is,  from 

equation  (a), 

T 

P  re 
from  equation  (i),  5^  =    *  y>  » 

5,  -|-  S^  must  not  exceed  a  safe  value,  k. 

Adding,  5.  +  5.  =  -J  +  ^  =  k.  (304.) 

This  formula  may  be  used  for  finding  the  arm  dimensions 

of  a  wheel  cast  in  sections.     If,  however,  the  rim  is  cast 

solid,  the  centrifugal  force  developed  is  chiefly  borne  by  the 

T 
rim  itself,  and  the  expression  -j  may  be  dropped.     In  this 

case, 

P  re 

n  I 

I      P  r 
or  -  =  -^.  (305.) 

e         71 

The  value  of  —  for  the  desired  section  may  be  found  from 
the  Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia. 
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An  example  will  best  show  the  application  of  formula 
304.     Take  a  fly-wheel  18  feet  in  diameter,  with  8  aims. 
The  wheel  is  in  sections.     The  cross-section  of  the  rim  is  G^ 
square  inches.     There  is  no  belt,  but  the  stress  induced  t>5 
acceleration  of  the  rim  is  9,000  pounds  at  the  rim;  that  i^' 
P^  =  9,000  pounds.     The  rim  runs  at  a  speed  of  70  feet  p^  ^ 
second.     It  is  required  to  design  the  arms,  which  are  to 
rectangular  in  cross-section. 

Each  section  contains  ^  of  the  rim,  and,  therefore,  i 

.,     3.1416  X  18  X  12  X  60  X  .261       ,  ._.     ,,       ,       ^    ._ 
weighs ^r =  1,328    lb.     (approxi^ 

o 

mately).     For  the  present  leave  the  arm  out  of  considera^ 
tion. 

Then,  the  direct  tension  on  the  arm  due  to  centrifugal 
force  is,  from  equation  {a)y 

T-  ^.«^sing        ^_ 
1,328  X  8  X  70' X  sin  22i* 


TT  X  32.16  X  9 


-f  1,328  =  23,236  lb. 


Using  a  safe  stress  of  3,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  cross- 
section  of  the  arm  must  be,  to  withstand  this  tension, 

In  reality,  this  cross-section  must  be  largely  increased  to 
provide  for  the  bending  force  at  the  ends  of  the  arms.  As- 
sume that  the  final  section  may  be  double  that  given  above, 
or  2  X  7J  =  15^  sq.  in.     Then,  the  weight  of  the  arm  is 

15^  X  108  X  .201  =  4371b.=  I-F,, 

,  lV,v'  ,    .,,       4:37x70'  ,   ,,„      ,,o„„ 

""^  27^  +  "  '  =  V,U^^J  +  *'^  =  *'136  lb. 

Then,  7"=  -^Ij/^iJii  +  4,136  =  27,372  lb. 

For  the  stress  X',  take  3,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
I'Voni  formula  304, 

T      P,rc       ,         27,372    ,   9,000x108  c      ,  ^^ 
-j+-^  =  /-.or-^  + -^ ^  =  3.000. 
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From  the  Table  of  Moments  of  Inertia, 


6 


U31 


Let  d=  AJ;  then,  A  =  Ad*,  and  y  =  -p- 
Hence,         g^  +  9.000  X  1^08  X  15  ^  3^^. 

68^  _^  1.82^.500^3^^ 


or 


It  will  be  found  that  a  value  of  rf=  9^  inches,  nearly,  satis- 
fies the  equation.  Hence,  take  rf=  9^^  and  ^=  9.5  X  .4 
=  3.8  =  3i'. 

The  area  of  the  cross-section  from  these  dimensions  might 
now  be  used  to  give  more  accurately  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  arm.  It  would  make  little  difference  in  the  final 
result,  however. 

2124.  Construction  of  Fly- Wheels. — Fly-wheels 
of  small  diameter  are  usually  cast  solid;  the  arms  are  of 
oval  cross-section,  and  the  wheel  has  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  belt  pulley  with   a  heavy  rectangular   rim  (see 

Fig.  776). 

A  heavy  fly-wheel  with  oval  arms  is  shown  in  Fig.  778. 
This  wheel  is  built  in  four  sections,  with  two  arms  to  each 
section,  and,  in  addition  the  hub  is  formed  of  two  separate 
rings  that  are  bolted  and  keyed  to  the  segments  forming 
the  inner  ends  of  each  pair  of  arms.  The  segments  of  the 
rim  are  joined  by  means  of  steel  or  wrought-iron  rings  A' 
which  are  shrunk  on  to  bosses  formed  by  recesses  cast  in 
the  rim.  Besides  these  rings,  bolts  B  pass  through  lugs  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  rim.  In  order  that  the  wheel  may 
be  amply  strong,  the  net  section  of  the  bolt  and  two  rings 
must  be  sufficient  to  withstand  the  action  of  centrifugal 
force  tending  to  separate  the  rim  through  the  section  which 
they  join.     The  bolts  and  keys  joining  the  inner  ends  of 
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the  arms  to  the  hub  are  in  double  shear,  and  must  be  al' 
culated  to  withstand  the  centrifugal  force  due  to  the  anu 
and  rim  plus  the  force  necessary  to  retard  or  accelerate  the 


2125.     Fig.  770  Mhows  a  fly-wheel  with  the  face  of  tl 
rim  turned  to  serve  as  a  belt  pulley.     The  arms  are  oval 
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;ast  hollow,  thus  giving  them  increased  stiffn 
reight.  The  rim  is  also  given  a  channel-sha| 
'ii  increases  its  ability  to  withstand  the  bend: 


uced  by  centrifugal  force  in  thi 


^ig.  780  is  a  fly-wheel  of  large  diameter,  w 
he  rim  turned  for  a  belt.     This  wheel  has 
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snoDB^  ms  Cne  tim  s  c 


Kcgments  of  the  rim  are  also  bolted  to  the  ends  of  the 
t)y  means  of  tlanges  cast  on  the  rim  and  arms. 
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The  arms  are  circular  in  section,  and  cast  hoUow.  Their 
inner  ends  are  turned  to  fit  recesses  bored  in  the  hub, 
Md  held  in  the  hub  by  steel  or  wrougbt-iron  keys  k. 

2127,  Another  method  of  fastening  the  arms  to  the 
nub  is  shown  in  Pig,  781.  Here  the  ends  of  the  arms  are 
*^st  with  flanges,  and  they  also  have  a  circular  boss  turned 
*>n  tlem  which  fits  into  a  recess  bored  in  the  hub.     Bolts 


Pass  through  the  flanges  in  the  ends  of  the  arms  and  in  the 
face  of  the  hub,  thus  holding  the  arms  securely  in  place. 


2128.  Fig.  782  is  an  example  of  a  fly-whccl  cast  in 
halves.  The  sections  of  the  rim  are  joined  by  means  of 
steel  or  wrought-iron  bars  Jt,  inserted  in  holes  cast  in  the 
ends  of  the  rims.  These  bars  are  fastened  to  the  rim  by 
keys  /C  that  pass  through  holes  fitted  for  that  purpose. 
The  arms  are  oval  in  section,  and  cast  solid.     The  hub  is 
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provided  with  bosses  through  which  four  bolts  are  passed, 
thus  joining  the  two  parts  of  the  hub  securely.  The  holes  o 
cored  in  the  rim  of  the  fly-wheels,  shown  in  Figs.  778  and 


Fig.  782. 


782,  are  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  end  of  a  bar  when 
it  is  required  to  turn  the  engine,  either  to  get  the  crank  off 
from  the  center  in  starting,  or  for  any  other  purpose. 


^^^^^M 

■ 

^^BlF 

^ 

THE  BEW  YO?Jt 

WBUC  LIBRAHY 

jMTOR.  LENOr  *tti- 

m                 u 
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ENGINE   FRAMES,  OR  BEDB. 

2120«  The  frame,  or  bed,  of  an  engine  is  the  main 
structure  to  which  the  other  parts  are  attached.  It  provides 
the  necessary  stiffness  and  rigidity,  and,  on  account  of  its 
mass,  absorbs  more  or  less  of  the  vibration  due  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  reciprocating  parts. 

Engine  beds  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  each 
type  of  engine  having  its  peculiar  type  of  bed. 

Fig.  783  shows  a  substantial  style  of  engine  bed  for  horizon- 
tal engines.  A  is  a,  top  view;  B  a  horizontal  section  on 
the  center  line  looking  towards  the  bottom ;  C  a  front  side 
view,  and  D  a  view  of  the  bottom.  J?  is  a  cross-section 
through  the  center  line  of  the  main  bearing;  I^  a  cross- 
section  on  the  line  00;  Gan  end  view,  and  // a  cross-section 
through  the  guides  on  the  line  P  J\  The  guides  /,,  L  are 
cast  solid  with  the  bed,  and  bored  out  to  form  the  bearing 
surface  for  the  cross-head,  which  is  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
762.  /,  /  are  bosses  which  form  bearings  for  the  rocker-arm 
shaft.  These  bearings  are  provided  with  brass  or  babbitt 
bushings.  The  maih  bearing,  which  is  separate  from  the 
frame,  rests  in  the  opening  -^.     '  *" 

Proportions  for  designing  this  bed  are  ba^ed  on  the  diam- 
eter of  the  cylinder,  the  length  of  stroke,  dimensions  of 
cross-head,  and  length*  of  connecting-rod,  as  follows : 

I?  =  diameter  of  cylinder.    .  . 


a  =  .021D+.lS75'. 

I  =2  a. 

t  =  1.1a. 

VI  =  the  distance  required  to 

e  =  1.25^. 

clear     the     connecting- 

^=  2.6^. 

rod. 

d=  l.ba. 

;/  —  2  a. 

e  —  2.25  a. 

0  —  .  5  rt. 

/=  4a. 

/       .75;;/. 

^=  4.75  a,  but 

never 

less 

q  --  .8/>to  D. 

than  u. 

r  —  6a. 

Jk  z=z  e.5a. 

s  =  .5  a. 

/  s=  6tf. 

t  =  .00/^ +.5"  (use  the  near- 

Jk^l2a. 

est  standard  size  of  bolt). 

M^=  13.6  a. 

u  =  2.1/. 
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7='.  }x  x  =  saiiie    width    as    cross- 

z-  =  ".er^pli    :t    *  i  r  :  k  *  -:-  hgad. 

■jtr^n-i  .t  njictz^  5cr-    ^t  =aiioutl.3Z?.    Inallcases 
iiAi^    :i:    :r  :  ^^-rtfid  the  crank  most  clear  the 

—      :  1  J"  —  - 1'??.5''».  bosses  and  nuts  for  the 

foondation  bolts. 

T-e  '.erizrii  -  ^lusc  le  5c»rft  that  the  hub  of  the  cross-head 
-rlL  i.tjks  Z2j±  sCt^-c--*:  i  '-•:  ^ts  when  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
Zi5  TiLi't  xrcr:i — >i:eljr  =  length  of  crank -|-  length  of  con- 
-eciir^-r.c  —  iisc-Ld'it  fnm  center  of  cross-head  pin  to  end 
lif  ir:'^s-'z.'t\ii  z-ur  —  :l-e,innce  between  cross-head  hub  and 
szi^jr.z'z*.  X  *:•:  lis  —  the  iistancc  which  the  stuffing-box  bolts 
zz-.'/tr:-:  :r.::  the  from*  This  distances  is  best  determined 
r  J  liv-jT-^     1".  'Sz-t  "rari'zns  parts  to  scale. 

The  •iimen^irns  :  :r  the  seat  for  the  main  bearing  arc; 

d   =  f:_Ln:erer  ::  crank-shaft  journal. 

\  =  1  '^o  i"  —  .5\  f^  =  .t5»5^'. 

The  bearing  f?r  the  frame  shown  in  Fig.  T83  is  shown  in 

Proportions  ::r  designing  this  bearing  are: 

d'  =  diameter  of  joumaL 
D  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 


a  =d'-l'. 

• 

g  -.l//'-f  .5625^ 

a=.=id-  ■  -2'. 

• 

g'  =  Ad'  +  l'. 

• 

h  =,S5d\ 

/^'  -  .VI  d'   •   1.25'. 

i   =.l^/'  +  .25'. 

r     ::-  .'WW/'. 

i'  =  .^ld'  +  .b\ 

/  r^  .orw/'a-.G25'. 

J    ~Ad'  +  .2b'. 

r,  .-  .f;'.>/?. 

k  -.o^/'  +  1.25'. 

r    :-:  J  .r,,")  <7^'  —  .5". 

/        .375',  constant. 

/    -  :    \.'l'lci'. 

/'-.l^/'  +  .375'. 

f  .  -.  rir^d'  -\-  ,\rro\ 

;//  =.175^/' +  .3125', 

/'  :-.\.'.\:>d'. 

n  -  .2.w/'  +  .25', 
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it'  =  . Id' +  .375'.  t  -.\\d\ 

n  =  .2  d'  +  .5'.  /'  =  .02  ^+  .25'. 

o  =  .625*,  constant.  //  =  .04^'  +  .125";  use  near 

o   =  . 375',  constant.  est      standard     size 

/  =.3rf'  +  .5'.  bolt. 

/'  =  .15^'  +  .3:5'.  V  =.15  ^'  +  .375'. 

q  =  .02  d'  +  .5'.  tt'  =  1.2  d\ 

q'  =  .02  d*  +  ,25'.  w'  =  1.75  d\ 

r  =  .\d\  X  =  2.5',  constant. 

r'  =  A5d'.  y  =.3rf'  +  .75'. 

s  =.dd'.  s  =.2//'  +  .5'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  bearing  has  four  seats,  including 
the  cap,  which  is  lined  with  babbitt  so  as  to  form  the  top 
seat.  The  two  side  seats  are  adjustable  by  means  of  the 
wedges  \\\  which  are  moved  by  the  bolts -fi.  The  bearing 
is  held  to  the  engine  bed  by  the  T-head  bolts  (?,  O^  which  fit 
into  sluts  cast  in  the  bed  for  this  purpose.  The  side  and 
bottom  seats  are  of  brass,  with  babbitt  lining^.  ^  is  a  top 
view  of  the  cap,  -i,  a  side  view  of  the. cap,  and  A^  a  section 
of  the  cap  on  the  center  line.  Lugs  /i„  usually  of  wrought 
iron,  fit  in  slots  a^^  Fig.  7.S3,  to  prevent  end  motion  of  the 
cap.  C  is  an  inside,  or  top,  view  of  the  bottom  seat.  It  has 
lugs  b^  which  fit  into  the  slots  c^  of  the  W'edges  JJ''(see  view 
/>,,  which  is  a  half-section  through  the  bearing  on  the  line 
P  I\  with  the  wedge  in  place).  D^  is  a  half-section  of  the 
bearing  on  the  center  line.  The  " bottom  sfeat  has  a  lug  ^^ 
(see  section  PS)  that  fits  in  a  corresponding  slot  in  the  bed. 
This  slot  is  shown  at  ^7,  in  section  D^ ;  also  at  a^^  Fig.  783. 

21 30.     Fig.  785  is  an  example  of  a  frame  for  a  vertical 

engine,  as  made  by  a  well-known  builder.  The  dimensions 
for  this  frame  are  given  in  Table  bb^  for  various  sizes  of 
cylinders; 
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EXAMPLES   OF   ENGINE   PROPORTIONS. 

2131*  It  has  been  previously  stated  that  when  a 
standard  line  of  engines  is  to  be  manufactured^  the  rules  and 
formulas  for  the  design  of  the  various  parts  need  not  be  ap- 
plied to  each  individual  engine.  It  is  found  that  under  the 
conditions  in  which  engines  are  to  work  a  certain  ratio 
may  be  assumed  to  exist  between  the  sizes  of  the  parts. 
For  example,  a  certain  line  of  engines  work  uniformly  at  a 
steam  pressure  of  75  lb.,  and  the  length  of  the  piston  rod 
bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  length  of  stroke.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  diameter  of  the  piston  rod  may  be  a  fixed 
fraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  for  all  sizes,  and  it 
is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  multiply  the  cylinder  diam* 
eter  by  this  fraction  to  find  the  diameter  of  the  piston  rod. 

In  the  following  tables  are  given  the  proportions  of  a 
standard  line  of  Corliss  engines  made  by  a  leading  man- 
ufacturer. They  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of  fixed 
proportions  in  designing,  and  will  also  furnish  valuable 
examples  of  good,  modem  practice. 

TABLE   56. 


Diameter  of 

Cylinder, 

Inches. 

Stroke, 
Inches. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Piston  Speed 

in  Feet 
per  Minute. 

Diameter  of 

Shaft 

JournaL 

10 

24 

90 

360 

5 

12 

24 

90 

360 

5i 

14 

30 

80 

400 

7 

16 

30 

80 

400 

n 

16 

36 

70 

420 

8 

18 

36 

70 

420 

8* 

20 

36 

70 

420 

9 

16 

42 

65 

455 

8i 

18 

42 

65 

455 

8i 

20 

42 

65 

455 

H 

20 

48 

60 

480 

H 

22 

48 

60 

480 

10 

24 

48 

60 

480 

10 
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TABLE  56 — (Continued). 


Diameter  of 

Cylinder, 

Inches. 

Stroke, 
Inches. 

Revolutions 
per  Minute. 

Piston  Speed 

in  Feet 
per  Minute. 

Diameter  of 

Shaft 

Journal. 

22 

54 

60 

540 

lOi 

24 

54 

60 

540 

lOi 

26 

54 

60 

540 

Hi 

24 

60 

60 

600 

11 

26 

60 

60 

600 

11* 

28 

60 

60 

600 

12 

30 

60 

60 

600 

12^ 

32 

60 

60 

600 

13 

34 

60 

60 

COO 

13^ 

36 

60 

60 

600 

14 

TABLE 

57. 

Diam. 

Diam- 

and 

Diameter 

Diam- 

Depth 

Diam- 

Width 

Clear- 

eter of 

Length 

and  Length 

eter  of 

of 

eter  of 

of 

ance  of 

Cylin- 

of 

of  Cross- 

Valve 

Piston 

Piston 

Crank 

Pi<itnn 

der. 

Crank- 
Pin. 

Head  Pin. 

Stem. 

Rod. 

Disk. 

10 

H 

ltX2i 

i 

4 

n 

2A 

i 

12 

3 

2    X3 

1 

H 

2 

3 

i 

14 

H 

2f  X3i 

H 

5 

2i 

U 

*« 

i 

16 

4 

2f  X4 

H 

5i 

n 

4 

i 

18 

4* 

3    X^ 

If 

6 

n 

i 

20 

6 

3f  X5 

n 

H 

H 

0 

i 

22 

5i 

3f  X6i 

n 

7 

H 

ok 

-iV 

24 

6 

4    X6 

n 

n 

H 

G 

A 

26 

6i 

4iX6i 

n 

n 

H 

H 

A 

28 

7 

4f  X7 

li 

8i 

H 

7 

^ 

30 

7i 

5    X7i 

n 

8i 

H 

u 

A 

32 

8 

5ix8 

n 

8^ 

H 

8 

A 

34 

8* 

6f  xH 

2 

Si 

H 

8^ 

4- 

8 

36 

9 

5iX  0 

2 

9 

5i 

1) 

i 
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TABLE  59. 


*                                : 

Thickness  of 

Diameter  of 

Thickness  of 

Thickness  of 

Valve 

Bearing  of 

Cylinder. 

Cylinder. 

Chests. 

Chamber. 

Valves, 

10 

i 

f 

i 

i 

12 

H 

f 

i 

ItV 

14 

i 

H 

H 

14 

16 

« 

i 

i 

H 

18 

1 

H 

1 

If 

20 

ItV 

i 

ItV 

H 

22 

H 

H 

H 

If 

24 

lA 

H 

H 

If 

26 

H 

1 

lA 

If 

28 

H 

1 

H 

2 

30 

lA 

ItV 

ItV 

H 

32 

If 

H 

If 

H 

34 

If 

H 

If 

2f 

36 

If 

H 

If 

2i 

An  inspection  of  the  above  tables  shows  that  the  following 
niles  are  used  in  designing  the  above  line  of  engines : 

Let  D  =  diameter  of  cylinder. 

Then,  diameter  of  shaft  =  .  34  Z>  +  ^i'*  nearly.     A  more 
exact  but  less  simple  formula  is 

diameter  of  shaft  =  .26|/Z^Z  +  ^%  where  L  is  the  stroke. 

D 


Diameter  of  crank-pin  = 


4* 


Length  of  crank-pin  = 


4* 


Length  of  cross-head  pin  = 


4' 


Diameter  of  cross-head  pin  =  diameter  of  crank-pin  x  0.65. 
Diameter  of  steel  valve  stem  =  .19  y^. 


^JM-flL 


TTiinr  rt 


IE 


"  4 


t 


Ir^rz^ji^z  'X  *T'-arrsc  cc*  =  0.  Jl  Z>. 


cc  iTlfzi&r  =  .•:'*!?  D^\\ 


'.XZJ:^^  r.:  Ti.V*  c 


V-s««.V 


of  crlxoder  X  OlflL 


=  th^/*cr-*s^  of  chest  —  i'  for  /?  =  10  to  16  in. ; 
=1  thiokne^rs  of  chest  —  -t^^'  for  Z>  =  18  to  26  in. ; 
=  thickness  of  chest  —  %  for  /?  =  28  to  36  in. 

Bearing  of  valve  =  diameter  of  valve  x  0.3. 


A  SERIES 

OP 

QUESTIONS   AND   EXAMPLES 

Relating  to  the   Subjects 
Treated  op  in  this  Volume. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Examination  Questions  that 
^ollow  have  been  divided  into  sections,  which  have  been 
given  the  same  numbers  as  the  Instruction  Papers  to  which 
they  refer.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  answer  any  of 
the  questions  or  to  solve  any  of  the  examples  until  that 
portion  of  the  text  having  the  same  section  number  as  Lhe 
section  in  which  the  questions  or  examples  occur  has  been 
carefully  studied. 


'urr:-!'  jt  rtah  »  }':  what 
:'-r  itzjxL.  n.  ;r5cr  that  the 


. :   z:-  ■    ^  '-~:^  -  =:rr:i:i^  r.  -^=^5:  *r  unL  n.  iihsfcr:  in  other 

;-!   rir  :  —2-  '^. ^,  *     riiL  -zat  :•  it  lobn  szal.  be  just 

frmii  ihe  bolt? 
Ass.  .%<iii. 


»  2-1-  -szzr    .  maZ.  nz'  St  hrrztt   rj  i.  rrick  jncr.  the 
-.:    :    -  T-n:-  i-  .-       :-r  it-.i "  AzsSu  l*ji  tons. 

:c  !«  '  "■ruh  ihe  borixon- 
y    '^        "Ti^      Tie    -ridib    i  ol 
znt  ^:zi.'r»er  lie-rod  is  4 

iii:±j*5i.  Find  the  safe 
jfT-.rii.  £  lieccssarT  to 
jTi^in:  sbftSLring  on  the 

Ans.  10.1  in. 


', r 


Crii  Show  that  a 
rr-lrrjincil  boiler  is 
rrio*  is  ILabie  to  nip- 
ex  i  iTinsTerse  seam. 


r:  i   -■ :  i-?  b:  I'.er  plate  is 
":y  i'::t  rivet  h::e5.  what 

:  . :  i  Tr:  -^hi-iron  boiler 
>:ti~  rressure  of  1*20  Ih. 

t:v  f.r  steadv  stress. 

Ans.  .35  in. 


kness   of  a   0'   cast-iron 


•.vi-.-rr  -     -:  :       -rr     -  -:--  '.y  i  ^z^^•.:^e  •::  '2'.V»  lb.  per  sq.  in.  ? 

Ans.  .18  in. 

^r,t;  '.V; .J.:  if. .-..!:  :t  ::-.t  :h::kness  of  a  wrought-iron 
h'j-.'.'-r  *.:'•:  ..'  ir.  ii^rr.ji-r.  I*^  ::.  ! .  ng,  and  exp<:)sed  to  an 
':xt':rr,a.  -•'■:i::i  :yr-:s-urc  ul  l^j-.  11.  i^cr  sq.  in.  ?  Use  a  factor 
'A  safr.iy  •>!  h).  Ans.  .272  in. 


k 
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(705)  A  cast-iron  cannon  of  4'  bore  is  subjected  to  an 
internal  pressure  of  2,0OU  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  being  fired;  what 
should  be  the  thickness  of  the  metal  in  order  that  it  shall  not 
be  subjected  to  a  stress  of  more  than  2,800  lb.  per  sq.  in.? 

Ans.  5  in. 

(706)  A  structure  of  the  nature  of  a  simple  beam  is  lf)0 
feet  long  between  the  supports,  and  carries  three  equal 
loads  of  1,200  lb.  each,  at  distances  from  the  left  support  o£ 
40,  GO,  and  80  ft.  {a)  Find  the  maximum  bending  moment : 
(6)  the  shear  at  a  distance  of  30  ft.  from  the  left  support; 
(f)  the  maximum  shear.  /  (a)  748.900  in.-lb. 

Ans.  ]  (6)  1,440  lb. 
i{c)   -2,160  lb. 

(707)  Find  graphically  the  magnitude,  direction,  and 
position  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  shown  in  Fig.  12. 

in  is  drawn  simply  to  locate 
n  angle  of  47}°  with  mri;  Ft 


n  angle  of  72}*  with  rim.  and  so  on.     The  distance  between 
tionof  ^1  and /i  with  inn  is  1  incli;  the  distance  between  the 
IS  of  /i  and  F,  is  It  inches,  etc. 
(708)     A  beam  is  loaded 


as  in  Fig.  13.  Find  the 
reaction  of  the  supports, 
and  draw  the  shear  diagram. 

(709)     (a)  Where   is  the 
maximum  bending  moment 
of    the    above    beam  ?     {d) 
What    is   it    in   inch-tons  ?  . 
(c)  In  inch-pounds  ? 

4^      Ud)  288  in. -tons. 
^'  ((£)  576,000  in. -lb. 


1±A. 


. 18' 1 


i 


^*» 


.*•     -  — •• 


.■» 


i~r.t— .. 


""— ^ 


^-^sasmTrm^ 


/// 


•  Jill    '.t    ^'    i»'.»iiiifs    "ttr   f:»:C- 


t 


«4 


I 


3 


:.LT 


e  sup- 


4  ♦^ 


#// 


J 


I 


V^ 


I'^i  3'20.<yv  in. -lb. 


/\r,-.. 


^r;   2,930  and 

2,s:oib. 


^^11^  11.,  ,„/.M.'f.»  ',\  iri'-rtj.-i  of  ;i  wrought-iron  I  beam 
l,  ,j,,j,  ,  /;.,o  -/li.ii  Mfiif'»rin  lo;iM  will  it  sustain  ?  The 
,.,^,..  ,..  „  ,MM..M"I"  c;ir.Mly  Thr  Ixtuni  is  20  ft.  long  and 
',,..♦.  Ml uvM.H|.|M.,t..  Ans.  876  1b.  per  ft. 
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(715)  A  hollow  circular  cast-iron  beam  8  feet  long  rests 
upon  two  supports.  The  inside  diameter  is  5  in.  and  the 
outside  diameter  GJ  in. ;  what  is  the  maximum  safe  load 
that  may  be  concentrated  at  its  center  ?  Ans.  4,624  lb. 

(710)  A  hemlock  floor  beam  is  2'  x  10'  and  10  feet  long; 
{a)  what  distributed  load  will  it  carry  ?  {/>)  What  dis- 
tributed load  would  it  carry  if  laid  with  the  10'  side 
horizontal?  .         Ua)  78.12  lb.  per  ft. 

{{d)  15.G     "         " 

(717)  Find  the  deflections  of  the  beams  of  («)  example 
714,  (^)  example  715,  and  (c)  example  716  (a). 

I  («)  .45  in. 

Ans,  i(6)  .1  in.,  nearly. 

( (c)  .461  in. 

(718)  The  piston  of  a  steam  engine  is  14  in.  in  diameter; 
the  steam  pressure  is  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Assuming  that  the 
total  pressure  on  the  piston  comes  on  the  crank-pin  at  the 
dead  points,  and  considering  the  crank-pin  as  a  cantilever 
uniformly  loaded,  what  should  be  its  diameter  if  4  inches 
long  and  made  of  wrought  iron?  Take  a  factor  of  safety 
of  10.  Ans.  3.83  in. 

(719)  What  load  can  be  safely  sustained  by  a  cast-iron 
column  14  feet  long  and  6'  in  diameter,  with  flat  ends? 

Ans.   120,873  lb. 

(720)  What  should  be  the  dimensions  of  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber 30  ft.  long,  with  flat  ends,  to  support  a  load  of  7  tons, 
the  cross-section  being  in  the  form  of  a  square  ? 

Ans.  Of  in.  square. 

(721)  A  cylindrical  steel  connecting-rod  7^^  ft.  long  is 
subjected  to  a  maximum  stress  of  21,000  pounds.  Assuming 
it  to  be  a  column  with  both  ends  hinged,  and  subjected  to 
shocks, determine  its  diameter  to  the  nearest  i*.     Ans.   2f  in. 

(732)  A  wrought-iron  piston  rod  has  a  diameter  of  2' 
and  a  length  of  4  feet.  Assuming  it  to  be  a  column  with 
one  end  flat  and  the  other  rounded,  what  is  the  allowable 
diameter  of  the  piston  if  the  steam  pressure  is  60  pounds 
per  sq.  in.?     The  rod  is  subjected  to  shocks,       Ans.   15J  in. 


.-»  tT1LZ:^.xTH  :F  3CJLrE2LIAL5L 


>r.-,^  ---r*:.-ii.  .i-ii.«nier  learn.  jf  liie  same  material  is 
*'  . :'  iZ'-i  _•'  :rr-r  .  Ui^  -^e  l*i'  aide  acinar  vcrticaL  (a) 
ITiai  =  :.:e  rir:-  =  zr^T-rsn  *±ie  maxmnun  Joads  ihe  twj  beams 
iTT  !:Lna;;ie  it  ^-inni  r^.r^:  -  ■  j\  Waac  is  lixe  rado  becwecn 
•je  iedectii-.ni  .n  :^tt  rra  lases.  rae  manntn*  of  hiading 
ituni^  ilie  iame  ?  •         ♦  jdr)  1-^  :  L 

"^^  '^  (*)  .«d  :  L 

"'i-       ./    "Vjac    ihcTild  !»    the    iiameter  of  a  rocmd 

rr-,»i;ric-.r:n  iiiafr   zr.   rr:in.smTr  4*>  H.  P.  ar   1*50  R.  P.  M.? 

'     T  >  irnnsmii.  5«j  Z.  ?.  ac  I'j*j  5L  P.  M.  ? 

^^  j(^)  X739iii. 

^  {6)  -L<So  in. 

7\:-.T       "r:a-  -n  :sr   :r  i.iri  .::azi»^rer  of  a  steel  engine  shaft 

:.    ".rin^siT.:-  4^.  •  •    >!.  ?.  i.r  .>ij  R.  P.  IL?  An&  14.22  in. 

(  ri>i  J     "TTi^Lr  H.  ?.   :an  '=e  iransrairted  by  a  steel  shaft  4* 

"i«;:^r-i.  niakir.;^  "«    R.  ?.  >L?  Ans.   71.775  H.  P. 

iTiTi  W"nai  b.ri^eGower  can  be  transmitted  bv  a  h<^ow 
wro-i;^ht-ir:n  iiiaft  ziakiajj  1«»  R.  P.  M.,  the  outside 
diameter  bein^  T^  ir^,  and  the  inside  diameter  5 in.? 

Ans.  717.7  H.  P. 

fT'2'*;  (-2)  What  weiz-t  niay  be  safely  sustained  by  a  hemp 
rop*^  ■;'  in  nir.urrxferer.'.e  ?  (:»)  What  should  be  the  diameter 
of  ar*  iron  -^-ire  rooe  ,:  T  strands  to  safelv  sustain  a  stress  of 
^;/Hy;  r>^^und.s  ?  Cc-)  What  should  hit  the  circumference  of  a 
steel  hoiotin;^  ro^-Ki  which  is  required  to  lift  a  load  of  Of  tons? 

({a)  6,4001b. 
Ans.  }  {b)  1.054  in. 
( (V)  3.65  in. 

i'iZ'.))  (n)  An  open  link  chain  is  made  of  J'  iron;  what 
'.af<:  lo;id  will  it  su>lain  ?  ih)  What  should  be  the  diameter 
of  the  iron  ^oInIiO«^iII^  the  links  of  a  stud-link  chain  which  is 
to  sii-.tain  a  load  of  4  tons  ?  .  ^     j  {a)  9,187.5  lb. 

^^*  ((*)  .667  in. 

(7:10)  A  steel  shaft  2*  in  diameter  is  supported  by  hang- 
ei  i  In  tert  ajjait  ;  if  a  pulley  be  placed  midway  between  the 
h.m^eis,  what  should  be  the  maximum  allowable  belt  pull  on 
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the  pulley  in  order  that  the  shaft  shall  not  deflect  more 
than  i'  ?  Ans.  ;wr.y5  lb. 

Suggest  ION. —Assume  the  shaft  to  be  a  restrained  In-am,  loaded  in 
the  middle. 

(731)  An  engine  shaft  rests  on  bearings  5  feet  apart; 
midway  between  the  bearings  the  shaft  carries  a  fly-wheel 
weighing  3  tons,  (a)  Find  the  size  of  the  shaft  to  withstand 
this  load.  {6)  Find  the  size  of  the  shaft  on  the  assumption 
that  the  engine  makes  80  R.  P.  M.  and  develops  75  H.  P. 
The  shaft  is  made  of  steel.     Factor  of  safety,  10. 

Ans.  \^^^  ^'"■'  "«»■■'?■ 
I  (d)  4|  in,,  nearly. 

(732)  A  white  oak  cantilever  is  loaded  as  shown  in  Fig. 
16,   and    has  in    addition  a  ^  ^ 
uniform  load  of  80  pounds 
p  c  r   f  o  o  t.     {a)  Determine 
graphically  the  shear   dia- 
gram   and    the    maximum 
bending  moment.     (6)  Find 
the  necessary  dimensions  of 
the  cross  section  of  the  beam,                         '''°  '*■ 
assuming  the  depth  to  be  2^  times  the  breadth,  and  the  stress 
to  be  steady                            .    ^    ((«)  82,330  in. -lb. 

^^■i(6)  *  =  .^.7in.;  ./=9iin. 
(733)  A  steel  beam  of  the  cross-sec- 
tion shown  in  Fig.  17  rests  upon  two 
supports  35  feet  apart;  (17)  what  con- 
centrated load  will  it  sustain  at  the 
center,  the  stress  being  considered 
as  varying  ?  (^)  What  total  uniform 
load  will  it  sustain,  the  stress  being 
steady?  ^^^    (  {,»)  7, -^4';  lb. 

"!(/>)  -^o.-iOOlb. 
(734)  (a)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rectangle  is  ;■:;;  the 
area  of  the  rectangle  is  ■.;4  s<[.  in. ;  what  is  tho  value  of  r  in 
formula   115?    (*}  What   are    the  dimensionsof   the   rirct- 
fm^le  ?  (c)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circle  about  an  axis 


r  {a)  1.732. 
Ans.  j  {6)  *=4in. ;^=6ii 
(  (c)  hi. 
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tnrough  its  center  is-r^— ;  the  area  of  the  circle  is— r-; 

o4  4 

what  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  circle  ? 

{a)  1.732. 

in.;  ^=6 in. 

{c)  id. 

(735)  A  cast-iron  sphere  8'  in  diameter  is  subjected  to 
a  steady  internal  pressure  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  in. ;  what  should 
be  its  minimum  thickness  to  safely  withstand  this  pressure  ? 

Ans.  .06  in. 

(736)  A  beam  28  feet  long,  uniformly  loaded  with 
60  pounds  per  foot,  rests  upon  two  supports  which  are  placed 
5  feet  from  each  end.  Determine  gp'aphically  the  maximum 
shear  and  the  maximum  bending  moment. 

Ans.   Bending  moment  =20,160  in. -lb. 

(T3T )  Assuming  the  above  beam  to  be  made  of  white  pine, 
find  the  dimensions  of  its  cross-section,  the  stress  being 
steady.     The  beam  is  to  be  rectangular. 

(T;>S)  A  wrought-iron  boiler  tube  2^^'  in  diameter  and 
*»>  leei  K>nii  has  a  thickness  of  .2';  what  external  pressure  can 
the  tulv  withstand,  using  a  factor  of  safety  of  10  ? 

Ans.  106.43  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

^r .^.^^  A  vr.mo  chain  is  required  to  lift  5  tons;  what 
N^x>;.\;  *v  :hc  v::.;nu  :er  of  the  iron  composing  the  links  of 
\^v'  X  >.,;.. \  \\  i^.v?,  :s  V*  the  o:vn  link  variety  ?      Ans.   .913  in. 

V^x'^      A  »;x  ,;*  NX  :.vv'.  4  rext  in  diameter  is  keyed  to  a  shaft. 

r^x^  ;x^vx  x'  .ix  .  ,\<  :.;:\C'v".''  -^  *"t^  pilch  circle  of  the  gear-wheel 

iN  .-i.V  ,\^;.  \xiN.  \\>.,;:   shv^v/.xl  Ix^  ihe  diameter  of  the  shaft  if 

V,.  0    '  Ar.s.   "^.Si  in.,  say  "2^  in. 


,  k  X     t       «      *  X  »* 

.  .      ,^  »  .  X         X      « 


v^«'A      V'^x'  ''x\;/  .  :  /.  '  x'  ^i;  -^.^  .yV.nier.  l'^*^  in  diameter,  is 
\    ..   v»    .  -  V    ,  >    :>      In  ?rder  to  make  the 


•*  .*»^*^.»  ^        V  ,  ..     V^  •        %        ^ 


^  >.»,,,'  \>    s    x 


Vx 


X.  «     « 


\^^    :      •   .  X.  'v  r*-^i:ro<  per  sq.  m. 
>.>-   V     v    \j:  .'    ivuHvis  per  sq.  in., 

"-x-^«^         x>         X  .N        .         s  ...  ..».x.»»«-.<w       •.V   .  »>»       Wi.*^  L        iOU 

iUv  vlk^;v\s  ,v ,  jfc,  ,^c  u\";  c::  ;,'",^  :  ":v^i  *  An.s.   .S  ia. 
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(742)     A  beam    18  feet  long  has  a  load  of  1  ton  placed 
at  each  end.     The  supports 
are  placed  5  feet  from  each 
end.       (See     Fig.     18.)    (a) 
Draw  the  shear  diagram  and 


find  the   maximum  bending       ),     -«   ^^  ^    J^HT 

moment,     (d)     If    made    of 

'        ,         .         ,  .  F"i-    18- 

cast    iron    and    circular    in 

cross-section,  what  should  be  its  diameter,  the  stress  being 
steady?  j^     j  (a)  120,000  in.-lb. 

■  (  {i)  5.:84in. 

(745)  A  beam  2'  X  6'  in  cross-section  and  18  feet  long 
deflects  .3';  how  much  will  a  beam  3'  X  8'  and  13  feel  long 
deflect  under  the  same  load  ?  The  long  side  is  placed 
vertically  in  both  cases,  Ans.   .025  in. 

(744)     A  wrought-iron  key,  or  cotter,  is  used  to  fasten  a 

^_^  rod,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19.     There 

I  M  is  a  pull  of  30,000  pounds  on  the 

f     BBI     ^  rod.      Assuming   the   breadth   of 

I I  the  key  to  be  four  times  the  thick- 

.M^^^Hl—.ll' ••'.■-  iiess,  find  its  dimensions  to  safely 

^^^^H^V^g^^B  resist  the  stress.     Use  a  factor  of 

^^^■1  BI^^^M  safety  of  10. 

19  .        (  Breadth,    2.828'. 

Mi  ^"^-  ]  Thickness.  .707'. 

(74-^)     A  steel  engine  shaft  13' 

in   diameter,  resting  in   bearings 

54'     apart,     carries     a   fly-wheel 

weighing  ;i0  tons,  midway  between 

the  bearings;  what  is  the  deflection  of  the  shaft  ?    Consider 

the  shaft  as  a  simple  beam.  Ans.   .0064  in. 

(746)  (a)  A  7-Strand  steel  wire  rope  has  a  diameter  of 
li';  what  load  will  it  carry  safely  ?  {/>)  Find  the  circumfer- 
ence o£  a  hemp  rope  to  carry  IJ  tons. 

J  M  14,062.5  lb. 
(  (4)  6. 92  in. 


k 


i 


::>4  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS. 

T4T'     What  smess  would  be  required  to  rupture  a  cast- 
ir^-c  crliMfr  which  is  S'  in  diameter  and  G'  thick  ? 

Ans.  12,0001b. 

i'T4>  A  beam  which  is  100  feet  long  carries  four  equal 
V.i.'rs  .-:  :.:>»  pv^nrsds  each  at  distances  of  20,  40,  60,  and 
s;  :i*^:  :r:=:  ihe  >ft  support,  (ii)  Find  the  maximum  bend- 
i::,  and  {r\  ibe  shear  at  each  support. 

\  ill)  804,000  in. -lb. 
'^"'^*  '  (^)  2,400  lb. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(749)  A  lever  is  required  to  transfer  motion  from  one 
line  to  another  one  parallel  to  it,  and  4^'  distant.  The 
motion  along  one  line  is  to  be  SJ',  and  along  the  other  line 
2}'.  Determine  the  length  of  the  lever  arms  graphically, 
assuming  the  fulcrum  to  be  between  the  ends  of  the  lever. 

(750)  A  motion  of  6  inches  along  one  line  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred and  increased  to  a  motion  of  8  inches  along  another 
line,  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  first  line.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  is  to  be  reversed.  Make  a  drawing  of  a 
bell-crank  lever,  one-fourth  size,  which  will  accomplish  this. 

(751)  Design  a  bell-crank  lever  like  that  shown  in  Fig. 
347.  Given,  angle  between  center  lines  of  motion,  10° ;  ratio 
of  motions,  4:3;  length  of  long  arm,  16  inches.  Draw 
one-fourth  size. 

(752)  Design  a  lever  indicator  reducing  motion  which 
will  give  an  exact  reduction.  Stroke  of  engine,  3  feet; 
length  of  card,  3^  inches. 

(753)  A  vibrating  toothed  pinion  12'  in  diameter  gears 
with  a  rack  which  has  a  corresponding  reciprocating  motion. 
How  far  must  the  rack  move  to  cause  the  wheel  to  vibrate 
through  an  angle  of  6|°  ?  Ans.  .G8  inch. 

(754)  Draw  a  skeleton  diagram  of  the  mechanism  shown 
in  Fig.  20;  i.  e.,  a  diagram  showing  the  positions  of  the 
center  line  of  each  link  when  in  mid-position  and  in  each 
extreme  position.  Crank  yl  is  the  driver ;  the  bell-crank  B 
has  equal  arms  of  any  convenient  length;  the  long  arm  of 
the  lever  C  makes  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  vertical  when  in 

For  notic©  pf  copyright,  sec  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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(757)     In  Fig.  21  is  a  bookbinder's  press,  consisting  of  two 
equal  armed  toggle-joints,  drawn  together  by  a  right  and 


PlO.  21. 

left  hand  screw.  If  ^  =  10',  L  —  1S%  A  =  V2%  and  the 
screw  has  four  threads  per  inch,  what  pressure  would  the 
platen  P  exert  when  a  force  of  75  lb.  is  exerted  at  the  end 
of  the  handle,  and  the  distance  B  is  10  inches  ?  Ncj^lect 
friction.  Ans.  84,21)5.4  lb. 

(758)  Fig.  22  illustrates  a  mechanism  in  a  ce;-tain 
machine.  A  pulley  P  drives  shaft  O,  to  which  is  attached 
crank  disk  D,  the  radius  of  the  crank  being  O  /v.  C  7:  is  a 
vibrating  lever  with  a  pin  /?,  at  the  end  of  which  the  con- 
necting-rods R  E  and  K  E  arc  attached,  thus  transmittinj^ 
the  motion  to  the  cross-head  //.  With  a  belt  pull  of  2  lb., 
it  is  desired  to  find  {a)  the  force  exerted  upon  the  pin  A", 
and  (b)  the  horizontal  thrust  exerted  by  the  cross-head  //, 
when  C  E  makes  an  angle  of  30*^  with  the  horizontal. 

As  the  example  is  to  illustrate  the  principle  only,  the 
dimensions  are,  for  convenience,  made  small. 
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Given,  diameter  of  pulley,  3';  radius  O  R  =  i';  radius 
C  E=li';A'E=  bV.  The  length  of  i?  ^  is  such  that  the 
crank  disk  will  cause  point  E  to  move  exactly  to  £  \ 


FlO.  82. 

NxMT      Hraw  k^ K  and  consider  EO  Ji  as  sl  crank  and  connecting- 
it  »'.\xA  !\.nuNni,  with  the  cross-head  at  JE",  and  moving  in  the  direction 

.         I  {^)  U.08  lb. 

i  (*)  13.86  lb. 

/■   *     W  •..■,;    .•,.■••,;•;.: :nonts   to    the   stroke  are   necessary 

..    ■-  •,',-.v  -^    , ■•    >;,>;:•.•.■.>;■  machine   where   the   tool   has  a 


V  > 


''  S   .  NX   i;^  ,;v^>.;v\;V.y  how  to  construct  a  vibrating 

^    ^.    ,  •  ..  .    v^   -.vv.vV.s  v^t  advance  and  return  are 

,.v    '    ^  ,.    C       '.cr.i::h  of  stroke,  2V ;  scale, 

N\      ,  N^       ;.  'v  :he  erfect  of  shortening  the 


'<:t-,u*:    a  Whit  worth   quick- 
vl  . :'  return  equals  one-half 

.     ,    .X     ....  «.v  ....   .     •.^*>li.H.'n3 

:>  *u, :;.  n.     \^-  »  What  do 


\  \ 


\ »«. 


,  \  >    * 


^  >    » « 
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you  consider  to  be  the  relative  merits  of  the  vibrating  link 
and  Whitworth  quick-return  motions  ? 

(762)  (a)  A  universal  joint  is  used  to  couple  two  shafts  at 
an  angle  of  28°  with  each  other.  If  the  driving  shaft  re- 
volves 50  times  per  minute,  what  would  be  the  greatest  and 
least  rates  of  motion  of  the  driven  shaft  ?  (d)  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  using  two  universal  joints,  if  the  forks  on 
the  middle  shaft  which  connects  them  were  at  right  angles 
with  each  other  ? 

Ans.   [cl)  Greatest  =  56.63  rev.     Least  =44.15  rev. 

(763)  Given  the  stroke  of  a  Watts  straight-line  motion 
=  2  ft. ;  distance  from  the  center  of  the  lower  lever  to  the 
center  line  of  motion  of  the  guided  point  =  30' ;  perpendic- 
ular distance  between  the  two  levers  when  in  mid-position 
=  3  ft. ;  perpendicular  distance  of  the  guided  point  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  connecting  link  =  15'.  Required  the 
lengths  of  the  two  levers. 

*^     j  Length  of  upper  lever,  23. 1". 
'  (  Length  of  lower  lever,  31.2". 

(764)  Find  the  outline  of  a  cam  to  turn  uniformly  right- 
handed  and  give  motion  to  a  point  moving  on  a  line  pass- 
ing through  the  axis  of  the  cam.  The  point  is  to  remain 
stationary  during  the  first  -^  revolution  of  the  cam ;  to  move 
uniformly  away  from  the  center  of  the  cam  2'  for  the  next 
^  revolution,  and  then  to  move  to  its  first  position  with  a 
harmonic  motion  during  the  remaining -^^  revolution.  Take 
1^'  as  the  shortest  distance  between  the  point  and  the  axis 
of  the  cam. 

(765)  Draw  the  outline  for  a  cam  to  turn  uniformly  left- 
handed,  and  give  a  motion  to  a  roller  1"  in  diameter  in  a 
horizontal  line,  passing  1'  above  the  axis  of  the  cam.  The 
roller  is  to  have  a  uniform  motion  of  2^'  to  the  left  during 
the  first  \  revolution  of  the  cam;  during  the  next  \  revolu- 
tion it  is  to  remain  at  rest,  and  then  is  to  move  suddenly  to 
its  first  position,  where  it  is  to  remain  during  the  last  quar- 
ter-turn of  the  cam.  The  nearest  position  of  the  center  of 
roller  to  the  axis  of  the  cam  is  to  be  2'. 


*         ^    ■  w  ■ 


irs:  pijsni:'—     The 
:n.  int  rvpn.     Draw 


::    — r.:"--     •   r. -^:.         .it:.-      Ir  iirt  5rt*-^i  ;■:  ihe  driven 
:.-     .:_-     :.„  ^^^    r^--^^  r*T.  r*r  xniiL 

4-:  :   . :    ...  ~. :   .     '      *:  -   .I-    C3  7t* *      Whs:  should 

.-  ........  _  .  ■:  A-«-     4Q4' 

-r    .r. t  •■\n>.    50}  . 

..-•.-.-     -  r:--:   "r::Ji  i  '"11*7  5t  inches  in 

-  -  "        '        .  .  '  : :  "r :_:':  jL-i>  -.  ::._■: ~?  r     ir.2  r-    :n  diam- 

-  •  .  ■      .  ri    -_:   In  T-L:ri  ■"  ihe  riain  shaft, 

*  -       . :      •     •         .:    -f  '.rzT  — — -:e.  ::■  crivt  :he  saw 

■  :     .--.t  •  Ar.5.  1'."' inches. 

.  -      -  ■-       -    :  T.-.ti  •.r.r:--^h  a  countershaft 

■        -  -  -  •  "T  r-.ir.utr.  the  speed  of  the 

.'..■:'     r         .:::  r.?  r-er  minute.     Find 

\  :'  7  '....'r.  z:.:t  •.  f  pullevs. 

^•'  :  -■".:.-.     J   ■.       r-.v  'u:I:riS  per  minute  has 

■  >'        ^   '    7  '   ir..:--.    r-.rrying:  a  belt  upon  its 

I'' '.'■•■  J  ..   *    :■-   ■..*-   ■'  :.    :■-•  :    'A-er.     (a)  What  is  the 

'■•"'■-'    ;         ''■'  •       ■    :•  '     r    ,   \V:.:it  diameter  should  the 
I'liji':/  I.  ; .-.  ...  ord'jr  tiial  the  ciicttivc  pull  may  be  50  lb.? 

*  ( (d)  63  inches  +. 
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(773)  Determine  by  the  aid  of  Table  33  what  you  would 
consider  to  be  a  suitable  width  of  single  belt  for  driving  a 
saw  arbor  under  the  following  conditions  :  Greatest  horse- 
power required,  6;  diameter  of  smaller  pulley,  4';  diameter 
of  driving  pulley,  30' ;  distance  between  the  centers  of  the 
two  pulleys,  5  ft. ;  number  of  revolutions  of  the  saw  arbor, 
1,500. 

(774)  A  250-horsepower  Corliss  engine  makes  90  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  has  a  14-ft.  band  wheel.  How  wide 
should  the  rim  of  the  wheel  be,  the  rim  being  1'  wider  than 
the  belt.     Calculate  for  a  double  belt.  Ans.  41  inches. 

(775)  Two  shafts  connected  by  a  6-inch  single  belt  run- 
ning over  24-inch  pulleys  make  205  revolutions  per  minute. 
How  much  power  should  the  belt  transmit  ? 

Ans.  8.6  H.  P.,  nearly. 

(776)  If  the  belt  were  found  to  be  inadequate  for  the 
work  in  the  last  example,  which  would  be  the  more  effectual 
remedy— to  use  a  6-inch  double  belt  in  place  of  the  single 
belt,  or  to  substitute  30'  pulleys  for  the  24'  pulleys,  and  still 
use  a  6-inch  single  belt  ? 

(777)  Two  continuous  cones  are  required  to  give  a  range 
of  speed  between  70  and  400  revolutions  per  minute.  As- 
suming the  large  diameters  of  the  cones  to  be  18',  (a)  what 
must  be  the  small  diameters  ?  (6)  What  should  be  the  speed 
of  the  driving  shaft  ?    Both  cones  are  to  be  alike. 

^^((.)  7. 53  in. 
( (d)  167J  rev. 

(778)  In  the  above  example,  if  the  speed  of  the  driving 
shaft  were  225  revolutions  per  minute,  (a)  what  should  be 
the  ratio  of  the  large  and  small  diameters,  assuming  the 
highest  speed  of  the  driven  cone  to  be  400  revolutions  per 
minute  ?  (6)  Thus  designed,  what  would  be  the  slowest 
speed  at  which  the  driven  cone  could  run  ? 

}{b)  126.56  rev. 

(779)  A  pair  of  stepped  cones,  having  4  steps,  each  of 
2-inch  face,  are  required  to  be   used   with   an  open  belt. 
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Gi-ren,  li^^^5t  diiin^ter.  !->':  smallest  diameter,  4^^';  dis- 
liiLir  ZKZWirrt-  :er.ter5,  ^>' :  width  of  each  step,  2'.  Make 
az.  ic:'-^-?  iriwin^  -:-:  ooe  of  the  cones,  half  size. 

iT?*]  >  Mike  a  sketch  showing  how  you  would  lace  an 
^-Lr^:h  r«elt,     Sb:w  the  I->cation  of  the  holes  by  dimension 

«r>Ii  Tw3  shafts  lie  in  parallel  planes,  one  above  the 
other,  but  crc'ss  each  other  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Make  a 
sketch  >h :  wins:  hew  they  might  be  connected  by  belt.  Show 
two  %"iews,  either  a  plan  and  elevation,  or  front  and  side 
elevation,  and  irLcicate  bv  arrows  the  directions  in  which  the 
shafts  are  to  mn. 

(TS*?)  Two  shafts  lie  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  but  make 
an  angle  of  :>.»"  with  each  other.  Show  how  to  connect 
them  by  belt  s-:»  that  they  will  revolve  in  opposite  directions, 
and  will  run  either  backwards  or  forwards.  Indicate  the 
directions  of  rotation  bv  arrows. 

(7S3)  A  pulley  A,  upon  a  main  shaft,  drives  a  pulley  B 
by  means  of  a  crossed  belt.  A  spur  gear  C,  on  the  shaft 
with  B,  drives  a  pinion  D.  A  pulley  £,  on  the  shaft  with  D^ 
drives  a  pulley  F  by  an  open  belt. 

Given,  A,  30'  in  diameter  and  making  60  revolutions  per 
minute;  B,  15"  diameter;  (T,  GO  teeth;  Z>,  15  teeth  ;  £,  30' 
diameter,  and  F,  10'  diameter.  How  many  revolutions 
does  pulley  F  make  per  minute,  and  in  what  direction  does 
it  turn  relatively  to  .i  ?  Ans.  1,440  revolutions. 

(784)  A  train  of  four  gears  is  arranged  as  follows  : 
Gear  .1  drives  gear  B;  gear  B  drives  gear  C;  gear  C  drives 
/A  .1  has  00  teeth  and  turns  right-handed;  B  has  40  teeth; 
C  has  SO  teeth,  and  7)^  IH)  teeth.  How  many  turns  does  gear 
IJ  make  to  every  turn  of  .-/,  and  in  what  direction  ? 

(TST))  Suppr^se  the  lead  screw  of  a  lathe  to  have  a  left- 
handed  thread,  the  pitch  being  l\  and  suppose  the  stud  T 
(Fig.  :}()S)  to  miikr,  \-  as  many  turns  as  the  spindle  d^  having 
27  teeth,  andy*,  54  tcetli.  Find  a  set  of  change  gears,  the 
smallest  gear  to  have  24  teeth,  and  the  largest  96  teeth,  to 
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cut  threads  from  4  to  16  per  inch  (including  11^  per  inch), 
making  the  number  of  gears  as  small  as  possible. 

Threads  ^  «.    ,  Gear  on 


Ans. 


per  Inch. 

Gear  on  Stud. 

Lead  Screw. 

4 

96 

U 

5 

96 

30 

6 

96 

36 

7 

96 

42 

8 

96 

48 

9 

96 

54 

10 

48 

30 

11 

48 

33 

Hi 

96 

69 

12 

48 

36 

13 

48 

39 

14 

48 

42 

15 

48 

45 

16 

48 

48 

(786)  A  mangle  rack  and  wheel  are  so  proportioned  that 
5  turns  of  the  wheel  will  produce  one  complete  forward  and 
back  movement  of  the  rack.  If  the  gear  turns  uniformly, 
and  has  a  pitch  diameter  of  10',  (a)  how  far  will  the  rack 
travel  one  way  with  a  uniform  velocity?  {b)  What  is  the 
total  travel  of  the  rack  one  way?        *         ( (a)  5  ft.  2.832  in. 

'  \\b)  6  ft.  .832  in. 

(787)  In  tho  clutch  gearing,  shown  in  Fig.  403,  suppose 
the  worm  gear  Wto  have  40  teeth;  gear  />,,  80  teeth;  gear 
F^y  20  teeth,  and  the  two  bevel  gears  to  be  of  the  same  size. 
If  the  worm  is  single-threaded,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the 
"quick  return  "  through  the  spur  and  bevel  gears  to  the  slow 
motion  through  the  worm  and  worm-wheel?       Ans.   IGO  :  1. 

(788)  In  Fig.  404,  let  the  diameter  of  />,  be  3^" ;  of  /\,  2G' ; 
of  /?„  Z\'.  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  belt  to  cutting  speed,  sup- 
posing the  driving  pulleys  to  be  30''  in  diameter?  Ans.  G3.G  :  1. 

(789)  In  the  differential  train  shown  in  Fig.  406,  let 
wheel  D  have  100  teeth  and  remain  stationary,  {ci)  If 
wheel  F  has  99  teeth,  and  A  revolves  +  10  times,  how  many 


UftA 
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turns  win  Fuaike,  and  in  what  directioo?  (4)  U  F  shmild 
have  101  -teeth,  under  the  lame  ooDdhiau^  haw  nun/  toms 
mold  intake,  b"'^  in  irtiat  ^'"witiotiT 

A«- H«)  — -lOltora' 
***!  (»)  4- .099  turn. 

(7M)  la  the  same  train,  let  D  hare  50  teeth  and  F 
40teeth.  (a)  If  Z7Inakes  +  ltIlmand^  +  **^■l'ns■hownlaDy' 
tums  does  F  make,  and  in  what  direction?  {i)  If  Z>  makes 
—  1  turn  and  A  +  5  tmus,  how  niany  turns  does  F  make? 

NoTK.— Crarider  the  tnua  locked  m  vmaL  Fix  arm  and  torn  D 
btA  to  the  itartiw  point;  then,  grae  J)  the  itated  nmnber  of  tnra^ 
with  the  ann  stUl  fixed.  (  (a)  _(.  j  tnio. 

*^t(*)  -aitunia. 

(791)  In  Pig.  407,  let /^,  have  80  teeth; /7,.  40  teeth;  F, 
to  teeth,  and  D,  200  teeth.  If  A  makes  +  6  turns,  how 
many  turns  does  F^  make?  Ans.  -f*  1^  turns. 

(79S)  In  the  differential  train  shown  in  Pig.  23,  puUeys 
A  and  B  are  connected  by  open  belt.    A  and  £  arc  fast  to 


shaft  S;  D  and  //,  and  A"  arc  loose  on  5;  1/  and  A!"  being 
one  piece.  Wheel  D  serves  as  an  arm  to  carry  gears  F  and  C. 
B  and  C  are  keyed  to  shaft  L. 
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Let  H^  /%  /T,  and  G  each  have  50  teeth ;  /),  100  teeth,  and 
C,  10  teeth,  and  let  the  diameter  of  ^  be  12'  and  of  B  Z'. 
If  shaft  5  makes +  20  turns,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow,  how 
many  turns  will  pulley  A*  make,  and  in  what  direction? 

Note, — Calculate  as  though  E  were  stationary  at  first.  Then,  fix 
arm  A  and  turn  £+20  times,  ^ns.    -  36  revolutions. 

(793)  In  designing  gear  teeth,  what  object  should  be 
accomplished,  {a)  with  regard  to  the  motion  transmitted, 
and  {b)  with  regard  to  the  shape  and  contact  of  the  teeth? 

(794)  {a)  What  are  the  relative  advantages  of  circular 
and  diametral  pitch?  {b)  The  diametral  pitch  of  a  gear  is 
44-;  what  is  the  circular  pitch?  (c)  The  circular  pitch  of  a 
gear  is  1.1424';  what  is  the  diametral  pitch? 

.        j  {b)  .098  inch. 
^''^'  \  {c)  2f. 

(795)  {a)  Of  what  diameter  is  a  3-pitch  gear  having 
30  teeth?  (b)  What  should  be  the  outside  diameter  of  this 
gear?     (r)  What  should  be  the  working  depth  of  the  teeth? 

{a)  10  inches. 
\b)  10.067  inches. 
\c)   .667  inch. 
{d)  .709  inch. 

(796)  Define  addendum ;  face ;  root ;  flank. 

(797)  (a)  How  many  teeth  should  a  10-inch  48-pitch 
spur  gear  have  ?  {b)  A  gear  blank  measures  14'  in  diam- 
eter, and  is  to  be  cut  6  pitch.  How  many  teeth  should  the 
gear  cutter  be  set  to  space  ?  .        j  (^)  480  teeth. 

I  (b)     82  teeth. 

(798)  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  spur  gear  which  has  70 
teeth,  and  whose  circular  pitch  is  1^'  ?    Ans.  27.852  inches. 

(799)  Given,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  two 
gears  =  15^^  What  must  be  their  diameters,  so  that  the 
ratio  of  their  speeds  will  be  as  3  is  to  2  ? 

Ans.  18|  and  12 1  inches. 

(800)  (a)  How  long  is  the  shortest  arc  of  action  that  can  be 
allowed  with  a  pair  of  gears  in  running  contact  ?     i^b)  In  the 


(d)  The  total  depth? 

Ans. 
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epicydoidal  S3rsteiii,  why  is  the  gcneratiiis^  circle  never  made 
larger  than  f  of  the  diameter  of  the  smallest  wheel  of  the  set  ? 

(801)  What  can  yon  say  for  and  s^;ainst  both  the  epicy* 
ckudal  and  invcdute  systems  of  gearing  ? 

(802)  It  is  desired  to  lay  ont  the  tooth  curves  for  an 
epicy cloidal  internal  gear  and  pinion;  diametral  pitch,  8; 
nomberof  teeth  in  gear,  80;  number  in  the  pinion,  81.  What 
diameter-generating  crirde  should  be  used  ?    Ans.  1^  inches. 

(803)  Determine  whether  two  4-pitch  involute  gears  of 
12  and  16  teeth,  respectively,  would  iitterf ere  when  running 
together,  without  rounding  the  points  of  the  teeth.  Take 
the  angle  of  obliquity  =  15^. 

(804)  Lay  out  two  bevel-gear  blanks  from  the  following 
data:  Shafts  at  right  angles;  ratio  of  speed,  4: 3 ;  diametral 
pitch,  4;  number  of  teeth  in  largest  gear,  S4;  length  of  face 
of  gears,  1^'.  Write  all  necessary  dimensions  on  the  draw* 
ing.     It  is  not  necessary  to  draw  the  hubs. 

(805)  A  triple-threaded  worm  drives  a  worm  gear  having 
40  teeth*  How  many  revolutions  of  the  wheel  will  be  caused 
by  100  revolutions  of  the  worm  ?  Ans.  7.5  revolutions. 

(806)  Given,  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the 
shafts  of  a  worm  and  worm-wheel  =  6';  ratio  of  speeds 
=  40:1;  pitch  of  (single-threaded)  worm  thread  =  f' ;  the 
thread  and  teeth  are  made  according  to  the  involute  system. 
The  length  of  the  worm  is  to  be  4',  and  the  diameter  of  the 
worm  shaft  1  J'.  The  teeth  of  the  gear  are  to  be  propor- 
tioned according  to  Table  34,  column  2. 

{a)  Calculate  the  number  of  teeth,  pitch  diameter,  out- 
side diameter,  and  whole  depth  of  gear. 

(i)  Make  a  drawing  showing  the  longitudinal  section  of 
the  worm ;  write  all  needed  dimensions  on  the  drawing. 

(807)  A  worm  2  inches  in  diameter,  having  3  threads 
per  inch,  is  to  drive  a  spur  gear  having  slanting  teeth. 
What  angle  should  the  teeth  make  ?      Ans.  86**  58',  nearly. 

(808)  A  ratchet  having  72  teeth  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
screw  having  Unthreads  per  inch.  How  much  **  feed  "  would 
the  screw  give  for  every  ratchet  tooth  moved  ?  Ans.  -^^  inch. 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(809)  A  Prony  brake,  with  a  lever  arm  4^  ft.  long,  was 
applied  to  a  pulley  running  at  275  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  lever  was  found  to  balance  with  70  lb.  in  the  scale  pan. 
How  much  power  did  the  brake  absorb  ?     Ans.   16.49  H.  P. 

(810)  If  you  desired  to  find  the  brake  horsepower  of  a 
steam  engine  which  was  rated  at  6  H.  P.,  and  ran  at  200 
revolutions,  and  had  on  hand  a  number  of  weights  aggre- 
gating 50  lb.,  about  what  length  lever  arm  would  you 
provide  for  ? 

(811)  A  rope  brake  made  of  rope  of  -^  inch  in  diameter 
is  used  to  test  a  gas  engine.  The  diameter  of  the  band 
wheel  is  48  inches;  reading  of  spring  balance,  8  lb. ;  weights 
used,  315  lb. ;  number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  160. 
Find  the  horsepower.  Ans.  19.01  H.  P» 

(812)  {a)  If  a  valve  has  neither  lap  nor  lead,  what  will 
be  the  angle  of  advance  of  the  eccentric  ?  (b)  At  what 
point  will  cut-oflf  occur  ?  {c)  Would  such  an  engine  run  ? 
[d)  What  effect  would  adding  lap  have  on  the  cut-off  ? 

(813)  Name  in  their  order  the  different  events  occurring 
in  both  ends  of  the  cylinder  (taken  together)  of  a  steam 
engine  during  one  complete  revolution. 

(814)  {a)  How  do  you  tell  in  which  direction  a  slide- 
valve  engine  having  a  reversing  rocker  will  run  ?  (d)  If  no 
rocker  is  used,  about  what  position  will  the  eccentric  occupy 
relative  to  the  crank  ? 

(815)  What  effects  would  increasing  the  lap  have  upon 
admission,  cut-off,  and  port  opening,  supposing  the  angle  of 
advance  to  remain  unchanged  ? 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  pajfe  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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(816)  What  alterations  would  have  to  be  made  on  a  slide- 
valve  engine  to  hasten  the  cut-off  without  changing  the  lead  ? 

(817)  What  is  the  effect  of  inside  lap  ? 

(818)  In  valve  setting,  what  effect  on  the  distribution  of 
steam  has  {a)  increasing  the  angle  of  advance  ?  {i)  Length- 
ening the  eccentric  rod  ?  {c)  Shortening  the  valve  stem  ? 

(819)  Engines  are  usually  set  to  give  equal  leads;  but  if 
you  were  called  upon  to  set  a  slide-valve  engine  for  equal 
cut-offs,  how  would  you  do  it  ? 

Hint. — The  cross-head  positions  for  cut-off  at  each  end  must  be 
found,  and  the  valve  must  be  so  adjusted  that  these  positions  will  be 
at  equal  distances  from  the  ends  of  the  stroke. 

(820)  If  the  lead  of  a  valve  be  increased,  in  what  way 
will  it  affect  the  port  opening  ? 

(821)  {a)  At  what  position  of  a  slide  valve  is  its  displace- 
ment the  least  ?  (d)  Sketch  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  444, 
to  show  the  amount  of  the  displacement  of  the  valve  when 
the  crank  is  in  the  position  O  i?,  of  Fig.  454. 

(822)  {a)  Having  given  the  lap  of  a  valve  and  the  dis- 
placement, how  would  you  find  the  port  opening  for  that 
position  ?  {d)  Show  by  a  diagram,  accompanied  by  a  brief 
explanation,  how  this  principle  can  be  applied  to  a  displace- 
ment diagram,  so  that  the  crank  positions  for  admission, 
cut-off,  etc.,  can  be  found. 

(823)  An  engine  is  to  have  a  stroke  of  40  inches,  a  cylin- 
der diameter  of  18  inches,  and  is  to  run  at  90  revolutions 
per  minute.  Assuming  the  ports  to  be  18  inches  long;  the 
width  of  the  bridges,  ^  inch;  inside  lap,  Y*  ^^^  ^^®  travel, 
6  inches,  calculate  (a)  the  width  of  the  steam  ports;  (6)  the 
maximum  port  opening;  {c)  the  width  of  the  exhaust  port. 

(824)  Given,  lap,  ^  inch ;  width  of  port  opening,  If  inches ; 
travel,  5  inches;  lead,  ^  inch.  Draw  a  diagram  and  indi- 
cate the  angle  through  which  the  crank  is  moving  (a)  while 
the  port  is  opening,  and  (d)  while  the  port  is  closing. 

(825)  Given,  stroke  of  an  engine,  18  inches;  length  of 
connecting-rod,  45  inches;  travel  of  valve,  4J  inches;  angle 
of  advance,  35°.    Cut-off  is  to  take  place  at  exactly  13^  inches 
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on  each  stroke,  and  exhaust  at  exactly  17  inches.  Draw  a 
separate  diagram  for  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  showing  the 
crank  positions  at  which  the  events  take  place,  the  outside 
and  inside  laps,  and  the  leads.  Draw  the  valve  circles  half 
size  and  the  crank  circles  to  a  scale  of  3  inches  =  one  foot. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  different  lap  circles  in  the 
right  places. 

(826)  What  measurements  would  you  take  from  an  actual 
engine  in  order  to  draw  a  valve  diagram  for  the  engine  ? 

(827)  Given,  point  of  cut-oflf,  J  stroke;  lap,  J  inch;  lead, 
i  inch.  Find  travel  and  angle  of  advance  by  the  aid  of  the 
diagram. 

Ans.  Travel,  3^' ;  angle  of  advance  =  32^**,  nearly. 

(828)  Draw  the  valve  diagram  and  a  section  of  the  valve 
and  ports,  and  find  the  throw  and  position  of  the  eccentric 
from  the  following  data:  Stroke,  26  inches;  diameter  of 
cylinder,  17  inches;  lead,  i  inch;  cut-off,  J  stroke;  release, 
1^  stroke.  The  engine  is  to  run  **over  "  at  150  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  valve  is  to  be  moved  through  a  reverse 
lever,  the  length  of  the  valve  arm  being  to  the  length  of  the 
eccentric  arm  as  5  :  4.     Assume  width  of  bridge  =1'. 

(829)  (a)  Why  are  piston  valves  used  ?  (6)  Can  you 
think  of  any  possible  disadvantage  that  they  might  have  ? 

(830)  What  change  in  the  position  of  the  eccentric  is 
necessary  if  the  valve  is  to  take  steam  inside  ? 

(831)  A  Trick  valve  is  to  be  designed.  Given,  width  /, 
in  Fig.  457  =  f';  width  of  port  5=  1^';  inside  lap,  Y;  width 
of  bridge,  i';  lap  w  =  /  +  /+t^'.  Required  ((7)  width  of 
passage  through  valve;    {6)  valve  travel;  (c)  width  of  cyl- 

(832)  What  is  to  be  gained  by  using  a  double-ported  valve  ? 

(833)  The  lengths  of  the  crank  and  connecting-rod  of  a 
certain  engine  are  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  -i.     If  the  cut-off  on 


inder  face  e;  {d)  width  of  exhaust  port. 

Ans. 
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the  return  stroke  occurs  at  f  stroke,  at  what  point  does  cttt^ 
off  take  place  on  the  forward  stroke,  the  lead  remaining 
constant  ?    The  travel  of  the  valve  is  8  inches. 

Ans.  f}  stroke. 

(834)  What  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  using  a  Meyer 
valve? 

(835)  {a)  In  the  Meyer  valve  gear,  which  valve  cuts  off 
and  which  admits  the  steam?  (1)  Which  gives  the 
compression  and  exhaust  ? 

(836)  State  the  principal  advantage  to  be  obtained  from 
a  shaft  governor. 

(837)  With  a  double-valve  gear. 

(838)  A  Prony  brake  is  used  to  test  a  small  water-wheeL 
If  the  length  of  the  arm  is  40  inches,  weight  in  scale  pan  8 
lb.  10  oz.,  and  revolutions  per  minute  263,  what  is  the  brake 
horsepower  of  the  wheel  ?  Ans.  .438158  H.  P. 

(839)  Make  a  sketch  showing  the  relative  positions  of 
the  crank  and  two  eccentrics  in  the  Stephenson  link  motion, 
(a)  when  no  rocker  is  used,  and  {6)  when  a  reversing  rocker 
is  used. 

(840)  How  can  you  tell  when  a  link  motion  has  **open 
rods"? 

(841)  The  following  questions  relate  to  a  link  motion  with 
"open  rods"  : 

In  mid-gear,  (a)  what  is  the  greatest  possible  displacement 
of  the  valve  equal  to  ?  (6)  What  is  the  greatest  travel  equal 
to  ?  (c)  The  greatest  port  opening  ?  (d)  What  is  the  travel 
equal  to  in  full  gear  ?  (e)  In  passing  from  mid-gear  to  full 
gear,  how  do  the  lead  and  cut-off  vary  ? 

(842)  {a)  In  what  ways  is  the  effect  of  a  link  with 
"crossed  rods "  different  from  one  with  "open  rods  "  ?  (d) 
If  you  wished  to  design  an  engine  to  stop  when  the  link  was 
placed  in  mid-gear,  would  you  use  "open  "  or  "  crossed  **  rods? 

(843)  When  the  link  motion  is  to  be  used  as  a  variable 
cut-off  gear,  why  should  it  be  designed  to  make  the  valve 
over-travel  in  full  gear  ? 
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(844)  {a)  What  is  the  object  in  curving  the  links  of  a 
Stephenson  link  motion  ?  {6)  Would  it  answer  to  make 
them  straight,  in  case  the  motion  was  to  be  used  on  a  hoisting 
engine,  and  why  ? 

(845)  (a)  What  is  meant  by  slip  ?  (6)  Suppose  a  link 
motion  were  to  be  used  on  a  marine  engine  which  ran  almost 
entirely  in  one  direction.  What  manner  of  suspension  of 
the  link  would  cause  the  least  wear  of  the  link  ? 

(846)  What  is  to  be  gained  by  using  two  eccentrics  on  a 
Corliss  engine,  one  for  operating  the  steam  and  the  other 
for  operating  the  exhaust  valves  ? 

(847)  (a)  Why  must  the  steam  valves  of  a  Corliss 
engine  have  lap  ?  {6)  What  is  the  disadvantage  in  using  lap 
on  these  valves  ? 

(848)  {a)  Why  must  the  exhaust  valves  of  a  Corliss 
engine  have  lap  ?  {d)  Could  not  the  same  effect  be  produced 
by  shortening  the  exhaust  rods,  thus  turning  the  valve  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  port,  so  as  to  give  it  lead  opening  ? 
Give  reasons. 

(849)  Explain  how  a  rapid  movement  of  the  steam  valves 
is  secured  in  a  Corliss  engine. 

(850)  Is  it  feasible  to  regulate  the  cut-off  by  changing 
the  angle  of  advance  only  ?    Why  ? 

(851)  An  engine  with  24'  stroke  is  to  have  a  range  of 
cut-oflE  varying  from  ^  to  -J  stroke,  the  lead  remaining 
constant  at  i  inch.    Port  opening  for  cut-off  at  |  stroke  =  1". 

(a)  Determine,  by  drawing  a  diagram,  what  must  be  the 
movement  of  the  eccentric  across  the  shaft  to  produce  this 
result.  Draw  the  crank  circle  i  size  and  the  valve  diaj^ram 
full  size.  (6)  What  is  the^  port  opening  for  cut-off  at  -j^y 
stroke  ? 

(852)  A  slide  valve  is  to  be  operated  by  a  Stephenson's 
link  motion.  The  point  of  cut-off  is  to  be  .8  stroke;  full 
gear  lead,  -^'i  width  of  steam  ports,  l^'';  width  of  bridge, 
i';  inside  lap,  -J';  over-travel  in  full  gear,  g-\  No  rocker  is 
to  be  used,  the  valve  being  in  line  with  the  center  line  of  the 
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link  motion.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  the  shaft  to 
the  middle  position  of  the  center  of  the  link  arc  is  3  ft. 

Draw  skeleton  diagrams  of  the  link  in  full  gear  and  in  mid- 
gear,  with  a  section  of  the  valve  and  ports.  The  latter  may 
be  placed  above  the  link,  as  in  Fig.  467.  The  valve  diagram 
should  be  drawn  ^  size,  and  the  ports  and  link  diagram  i 
size.     Assume  the  length  of  the  link  to  be  12'. 

Also  state  what  dimensions  you  get  for  the  following: 
Outside  lap;  full  gear  travel;  angle  of  advance;  mid-gear 
lead. 

(853)  What  is  meant  (a)  by  the  **  height  '*  of  a  governor, 
and  {6)  by  the  '*  sensitiveness  "  of  a  governor  ? 

(854)  The  height  of  a  simple  revolving  pendtilum  is  20'. 
{a)  How  many  revolutions  per  minute  must  its  speed  be 
increased  to  make  the  height  18'  ?  {t)  How  much  must  the 
speed  be  decreased  to  make  the  height  22^"  ? 

j^  C  {a)  2.272  revolutions. 
(  {6)  1.955  revolutions. 

(855)  {a)  What  objections  are  there  to  the  ordinary  pen- 
dulum governor  ?  {6)  The  height  of  a  single  pendulum  gov- 
ernor running  at  a  certain  speed  is  1  inch;  what  would  be 
the  height  of  a  weighted  governor  running  at  the  same 
speedy  supposing  the  weight  to  be  five  times  as  heavy  as  both 
balls  taken  together  ?  Ans.  11  inches. 

(856)  If  an  engine  were  fitted  with  a  weighted  pendulum 
governor,  how  could  you  increase  its  speed  ? 

(857)  In  designing  a  weighted  governor,  the  following 
dimensions  and  weights  were  obtained  from  the  drawing: 
(Refer  to  Fig.  481.) 


X—  6.5; 

r=9; 

If  =10; 

n  =  5.4; 

^=14; 

Z>=4; 

;;/  —  5.85; 

£=3. 

Assuming  N  =  240  rev.  per  min.  and  /?  =  5  lb.,  what  should 
be  the  weight  of  each  ball  and  of  the  counterpoise  ? 

(858)     Under  what  conditions  would  you  use  a  transmit* 
sion  dynamometer  ? 
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EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

(959)  What  procedure  is  adopted  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  making  a  machine? 

(960)  What  is  a  shrink  rule,  and  why  is  it  used? 

(961)  (^i)  What  are  chilled  castings?  (d)  What  is  the 
chief  difficulty  encountered  in  using  cast  iron  ? 

(962)  {a)  Name  the  different  kinds  of  screw  threads.  (6) 
Describe  the  United  States  standard  (U.  S.  S.)  thread. 

(963)  Calculate  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  thread 
for  the  following  U.  S.  S.  screws:  J',  i%  H",  and  2' 
diameter. 

(964)  (a)  Calculate  the  number  of  threads  per  inch  for 
the  following  U.  S.  S.  screws:  Y,  |^',  1',  and  1^'  diameter. 
{d)  What  is  the  pitch  in  each  case  ? 

(965)  {a)  What  is  the  object  of  using  multiple-threaded 
screws  ?  {d)  If  a  triple-threaded  screw  has  a  pitch  of  ^*, 
what  is  the  divided  pitch  ? 

(966)  Why  are  triangular  threads  more  suitable  for 
fastenings  than  square  threads  ? 

(967)  Calculate  the  nominal  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron 
bolt  subjected  to  a  varying  tensile  stress  of  11,800  lb. 

SuGGBSTiON. — Sec  Table  28,  for  proper  factor  of  safety. 

Ans.  li^ 

(968)  Calculate  the  diameter  of  the  bolt  in  the  last  ex- 
ample by  taking  the  value  of  .S",  as  6,000  lb.,  as  recommended 
in  Art.  1935.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  why  the 
diameter  here  obtained  should  be  used  instead  of  that 
obtained  in  example  967  ? 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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I  (r)  lOthiods. 

rS09)  CUcdbK  tihe  nriPM  dHoaoM  off  a  finahed  bolt 
aad  ^exapoBsJ  ool,  vidk  vaBlcr.  the  bolt  ben^  fin  diun- 
eter  aaad  4^  Song  nader  the  head,  Ibhe  a  fnD-ftiaed  dimwiiig 
sli0«i3c  3SC  on  bait  and  dK  bolt  threaded  for  If  of  its 
ienf^tli.     Shov  a  hezagooal  bok  heaL 

(SCI)  Make  a  diaaii^  of  a  wrench  aimilar  to  that  shown 
at  A,  Fig.  906,  which  will  fit  the  not  ia  example  97a  Take 
length  id  wrench  as  1^.    Draw  to  a  half  siae  scafe. 

(SC2)  A  ■  iought-iron  ere  bolt,  similar  to  that  shown  in 
Fig.  61^  is  subjected  to  a  Tariing  tensile  stress  of  8, MO  lb. 
Cafcmlate  the  Tahics  of  m^  ^/i^and  <.  (See  TaMe  88,  for 
factor  of  safety.) 

(973)  (a)  What  is  the  object  of  nsii^  a  jam-nut  ?  {i) 
For  what  reason  shonM  the  smaller  nnt  be  placed*  at  the 
bottom  ? 

(974)  Make  a  drawing  of  the  locking  device  shown  in 
Fig.  623  to  a  full  size  scale,  taking  the  diameter  of  the  bolt 
as  1'. 

(975)  What  keeps  the  nut  from  turning  in  the  devices 
shown  in  Figs.  628  and  620  ?  Is  not  the  principle  the  same 
in  both  ?     If  so,  why  ? 

(976)  Make  a  drawing  of  the  knuckle  joint  shown  in  Fig. 
642.     Take  ^  equal  to  1^',  and  make  drawing  half  size. 

(977)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  sunk  key 
for  a  shaft  4'  in  diameter.  Ans.  l"  x  H'* 

(978)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  key  for  a  12'  shaft 
by  formula  233.  Ans.  3'  x  2'. 

(979)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  key  for  a  driving 
pulley  on  a  Z^'  shaft.  Ans.  H'  X  A^ 
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(980)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  feather  key  for  a 
shaft  l^*'  in  diameter.  Ans.  i'  x  f '. 

(981)  A  pulley  transmitting  1.85  H.  P.  is  keyed  to  a 
2^'  shaft  running  at  110  revolutions  per  minute.  Calcu- 
late the  dimensions  of  a  key  for  this  pulley.     Ans.  ^\''  X  i'. 

(982)  Make  a  drawing  of  a  rod,  cotter,  and  socket  (all  of 
wrought  iron)  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  658,  assuming 
that  Sf  =  6,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  load  or  pull  on  the 
rod  =  7,000  lb.  Make  drawing  half  size,  and  take  taper  of 
cotter  as  ■^. 

(983)  Find  the  diameter  and  length  of  a  steel  end  journal 
supporting  a  load  of  5  tons.  Take  Sf  as  14,000  lb.  per  sq. 
in.  and  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  as 
400  lb.  Ans.  3'  X  8f'. 

(984)  What  should  be  the  diameter  and  length  of  a  neck 
journal  for  a  steel  shaft  which  is  subjected  to  a  total  load  of 
15,000  lb.?  Take/  as  1,200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of  projected  area 
and  Sf  as  14,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Ans.  2"  X  6^'. 

(985)  The  diameter  and  length  of  a  certain  journal  were 
calculated  to  be  1^'  and  2^',  respectively.  For  certain  rea- 
sons it  was  desired  to  increase  the  length  to  2^' ;  what  should 
be  the  new  diameter  ?  Ans.  1||'. 

(986)  An  8'  shaft  is  subjected  to  a  thrust  of  15,000  lb. 
Assuming  6  collars  to  be  used,  find  the  diameter  and  thick- 
ness of  each.  Ans.  10 J'  and  1  j\'. 

(987)  Find  the  diameter  of  a  cast-iron  pivot  journal 
which  supports  a  load  of  1,200  lb.,  and  turns  at  the  rate  of 
90  R.  P.  M.  Ans.  2,\". 

(988)  (a)  Find  the  diameter  to  which  a  10"  solid  steel 
shaft  should  be  increased  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  hole 
through  it  and  still  be  of  the  same  strength,  assuming  the 
hole  to  be  four-sevenths  of  the  outside  diameter.  (/;)  What 
is  the  diameter  of  the  hole  ?  (c)  What  is  the  difference  in 
weights  per  foot  in  length  of  the  two  shafts  ? 

{a)  lOf'',  nearly. 
Ans.  ■{  {/?)  {j%  nearly. 
{/)  76  lb. 


li^ftiHcra: 


nsSauna  becar-sa  ^le  si^fe.jf  doe 


tn  boKst  die 


j\  ?)r  v^ucaarsoflesare 


nlO^\  Toac  aiuuxid  be  che  tfjiiTn  of  a.  gniiighi  iron 
Vvlt  stihiftrxad  z.\  3k,  nsd  Tarring  firom  aero  tD  li^^M  Oil  I 

AasL  «J'. 

/"VKl*     Woac  sceadj  Inod  majbe  saficir  cjiiied  lij  two 

'vvx*.  •ai-ii  4'  :n  -fiaauKer  ?  Ans.  80  tonsw 

rvr^.  a.  <^r/ilati5  tiie  jor^de  ifianirrrr  <)€  the  lead 
vrrv  ',r  a.  lathi^  vhirh  transmits  mociott  against  a  pressure 
^f  :^.  '^V;  '/'>.     f'  f ;  Ca.rr;'ar<»  the  nrrcswarr  number  of  threads 

^^  '  (^)  10  threads. 

i'y^Tpf  If^A-.-'^r.  sltA  draw,  full  size,  a  finished  bolt  with 
vjwar-^  h^.hd  atA  hf:xajfonal  nut,  the  bolt  being  6'  long  and 
%\\}, ']''/. *"f\  Vf'A  vATyini(  \rj2kd  of  3,200  lb. 

(U^ff,)  (\:iUnhiUi  the  profiortions  of  the  locking  arrange- 
tri'Df  fthown  in  Fi;{.  C-i5,  assuming  the  diameter  of  the  bolt 
Uf  )ft'  ;^',      I>r;iw  it  h?ilf  sizr;. 

(;»'»7)  f^^)  r.;ilrnlat7!  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  a  sunk 
Uf-y  for  ;i  f;liaft  TJ}'  i'l  diameter;  (/^)  for  a  shaft  5'  in 
diameter;  0 )  for  a  shaft  1  J'  in  diameter.       r  (a)  i"  x  -f/. 

Ans.  ^  (^)  It'  X  nr 

(0  r  X  V. 
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(998)  A  fly-wheel  transmitting  1,000  H.  P.  at  50  R.  P.  M. 
is  keyed  to  a  shaft  10"  in  diameter  by  two  steel  keys,  each  10" 
long.     Calculate  the  size  of  the  keys.  Ans.  2"  X  If. 

(999)  A  pulley  keyed  to  a  shaft  4^'  in  diameter  drives 
another  pulley  keyed  to  a  shaft  2i'  in  diameter.  Calculate 
the  widths  and  thicknesses  of  the  two  keys  by  formulas  234 
and  235.  .         (  Driving  pulley,  1^"  X  i'. 

1  Driven  pulley,     t"  X  tV- 

(1000)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  sliding  feather  key 
for  a  shaft  1}'  in  diameter.  Ans.  ^^'  x  f. 

(1001)  A  pulley  transmitting  6  H.  P.  is  keyed  to  a  shaft 
3J*'  in  diameter,  making  135  R.  P.  M.  Find  the  breadth 
and  thickness  of  the  sunk  key.  Ans.  f '  x  f '. 

(1002)  A  wrought-iron  rod  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  gib 
and  cotter  into  a  wrought-iron  socket  in  the  same  manner  as 
shown  in  Fig.  656.  The  rod  is  to  sustain  a  steady  pull  of 
6,000  lb.  Design  and  make  a  drawing.  Assume  a  taper  of 
iff,  and  take  5,  as  6,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(1003)  Two  straps  each  3^"  wide  and  f "  thick  are  fastened 
to  a  rod  3'  deep  by  a  cotter  and  two  gibs.  Design  the  cot- 
ter and  gibs  and  make  a  drawing  of  the  arrangement. 
Taper  to  be  ^.     See  Fig.  661. 

(1004)  A  wrought-iron  rod  is  fastened  by  a  steel  cotter. 
The  diameter  of  the  rod  is  2^".  Calculate  the  dimensions  of 
the  cotter.  Ans.  2^"  X  f ". 

(1005)  A  wrought-iron  piston  rod  is  3^^"  in  diameter 
where  it  passes  through  the  piston.  Which  method  will  leave 
the  rod  the  stronger  to  resist  tensile  stress,  cutting  a  stan- 
dard thread  and  using  a  nut,  or  using  a  cotter  ? 

(1006)  {a)  Find  the  diameter  and  length  of  a  cast-iron 
end  journal  subjected  to  a  load  of  2^  tons,  assuming  the 
length  to  be  IJ  times  the  diameter,  and  the  safe  stress 
4,250  lb.  per  sq.  in.     (/;)  What  is  the  pressure  per   square 

inch  of  projected  area  ?  A        ^  ^^^  '^'  ^  ^^'' 

i  (/;)  370  lb. 

(1007)  Find  the  diameter  and  length  of  a  wrought-iron 
end  journal  bearing  a  load  of  5  tons,  assuming  the  length 
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equal  to  the  diameter,  and  a  safe  stress  of  8,500  Ih.  per  sq, 
in.  Ans.  ^'  X  H'. 

(1008)  Calculate  the  dimeosaons  of  a  steel  end  journal 
subjected  to  a  load  of  17,800  lb. ;  diiection,  yariahle.  The 
bearing  pressure  is  not  to  exceed  750  lb.  per  sq.  in.  of 
projected  area.  Ana.  3f'  X  Si' 

(1009)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  wrougfat-iron  end 
journal  sustaining  a  load  of  1,7501b.;  direction,  constant 
The  pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  is  not  to 
exceed  275  lb.  Ana.  If  X  4'. 

(1010)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  wrought-iron  end 
journal,  assuming  the  length  to  be  twice  the  diameter  and 
the  bearing  pressure  not  to  exceed  550  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
load  on  the  journal  is  3,750  lb.  Ans.  If  x  8f'. 

(1011)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  the  steel  journal  of  a 
car  axle  bearing  a  load  of  10,000  lb.,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered variable  in  direction  on  account  of  the  spring  of  the 
car.  Speed  of  car  is  40  miles  per  hour;  diameter  of  -truck 
wheel,    %i    ft.,    and    the    allowable    bearing    pressure   is 

/  =  — TjT — f  where  N  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per 

minute.     Design  and  draw  the  joumaL 

(1012)  {a)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  a  wrought-iron 
neck  journal,  assuming  the  length  equal  to  2^  times  the 
diameter.  The  load  is  9,600  lb.,  variable  in  direction. 
(d)  What  is  the  pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  ? 

Ans  \  <^)  ^'  ^  ^''  ^y  ^'• 
'  (  (6)  860  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

(1013)  Find  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  pivot  run- 
ning in  gun-metal  bearings,  the  load  being  25  lb.  and  the 
number  of  revolutions  3,000  per  minute.  Ans.  ly. 

(1014)  What  should  be  the  diameter  of  a  steel  pivot  (on 
gun-metal  bearings)  carrying  a  load  of  4^  tons  and  making 
65  R.  P.  M.  ?  Ans.  4f ^ 

(1015)  A  shaft  G'  in  diameter  receives  an  end  thrust  of 
7,800  lb.  on  4  collars.  Find  the  diameter  and  thickness  of  col- 
lars. Draw  the  portion  of  the  shaft  with  collars.  Scale  3'  =  1'. 
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(1016)  Calculate  the  diameter  of  a  steel  engine  shaft  8  ft. 
long  carrying  a  fly-wheel  weighing  10  tons ;  the  center  of 
the  wheel  is  3  ft.  from  the  center  of  one  of  the  bearings. 
The  engine  develops  300  H.  P.  at  60  R.  P.  M.,  has  a  stroke 
of  48*^,  and  a  M.  E.  P.  of  62  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Assume  5,  = 
9,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Ans.  BJ'. 

• 

(1017)  A  line-shaft  is  required  to  transmit  90  H.  P.  at 
110  R.  P.  M.  The  average  bending  moment,  due  to  weights 
of  pulleys,  belt  pull,  etc.,  is  about  f  of  the  twisting  moment. 
Assuming  a  wrought-iron  shaft  and  a  safe  stress  of  7,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  find  the  diameter  of  the  shaft.  Ans.  4 J*. 

(1018)  The  inner  diameter  of  a  hollow  shaft  is  6*,  the  outer 
diameter  13'.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  solid  shaft  of  the  same 
material  and  having  the  same  strength.  Ans.   12|f '. 

(1019)  In  designing  a  propeller  shaft,  it  is  found  that  the 
proper  diameter  of  a  solid  steel  shaft  is  16|'.  It  is  desired, 
however,  to  make  the  shaft  hollow.  Assuming  the  diameter  of 
the  hole  to  be  ^  the  diameter  of  the  shaft,  find  the  inside  and 
outside  diameters  of  the  hollow  shaft.         .         (  ^i  =  ^'^V- 

(1020)  Design  and  draw  a  universal  joint  for  shafts  l^*' 
in  diameter.     Draw  full  size. 

(1021)  Design  and  draw  a  flange  coupling  for  a  shaft  Z\' 
in  diameter.     Draw  half  size. 

(1022)  Calculate  the  following  for  the  solid  flange  coup- 
ling of  a  propeller  shaft  11'  in  diameter:  (a)  Number  of 
bolts;  (V)  diameter  of  bolts;  (r)  diameter  of  bolt  circle; 
{d)  diameter  of  flange;  {e)  thickness  of  flange.    See  Fig.  674. 

(a)  6  bolts. 

(*)  2r. 

Ans.  \    {c)  16i'. 

(d)  22A'. 

(e)  ZW  nearly. 

(1023)  A  wrought-iron  pivot  runs  at  a  speed  of  600 
R.  P.  M.  in  gun-metal  bearings.  The  load  being  100  lb., 
what  should  be  the  diameter  ?  Ans.  1'. 
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(ARTS.  2004-2074.) 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

(1024)  For  what  purpose  are  bearings  bushed  ? 

(1025)  For  what  reason  are  ball  and  socket  bearings 
used? 

(1026)  A  cast-iron  gear  makes  120  R.  P.  M.  and  transmits 
20  H.  P.  If  the  pitch  diameter  is  30',  what  should  be  {a) 
the  circular  pitch,  and  (b)  the  number  of  teeth  ? 

Ans.  i  S  ^'^'^''' 
(  (6)  76  teeth. 

(1027)  Compute  the  leading  dimensions  for  a  spur  gear, 
working  under  the  following  conditions :  Diameter  of  pitch 
circle  =  4  ft.  8' ;  revolutions  per  minute  =  60 ;  horsepower 
transmitted  =  300. 

(1028)  Suppose  a  friction  wheel  faced  with  wood  to  drive 
another  6  ft.  in  diameter,  at  110  revolutions  per  minute,  the 
force  pressing  the  wheels  together  being  280  lb.  Take  / 
equal  to  ^  and  calculate  the  horsepower.      Ans.  5.804  H.  P. 

(1029)  What  is  meant  by  counterbalancing  a  pulley  ? 

(1030)  {a)  What  is  the  diameter  of  wires  composing  a  1" 
wire  rope  containing  42  wires  ?  (d)  What  is  the  weight  of 
this  rope  per  foot  of  length  ? 

(1031)  What  is  the  safe  load  for  a  crane  chain,  the  links 
being  forged  from  li'  round  iron  ?  Ans.  10,312.5  lb. 

(1032)  When  using  divided  bearings,  how  should  the 
brasses  be  divided  ? 

(1033)  Design  and  draw  a  pedestal  similar  to  the  one 
described  in  Art.  201 4,  and  shown  in  Fig.  092,  taking^ 
equal  to  14',  and  using  a  scale  of  li"  =  1  ft. 

(1034)  Of  what  materials  are  gears  usually  made  ? 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  pa>;e  inuncdiatrly  followinj^  tlie  title  page. 
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•KKirr^v 


h>3Si     ^Eow  JLML\  JUBS  shwiH  be  ghren  &  gar  lumng  a 
»M»^^  x  jS*  JDd  JL  viiameaai  picdt  of  14'  ?    Ana.  6  arms. 

«U)3$>    F'jr^vnasc  parpoatsonr  MEtaon  gearing  be  osed? 

I  lUCtn     Wbes  -xrwrwiininy  ^wui  bf  means  of  a  bemp 
wbaat  aouuiii  be  lixe  rrino  beo^sesL  tite  £anieCer  of  the 

3mler  jmi  ihat  ■  jc  die  rone  r 

bi        •  ^ 

i  IlKS^>    W!Br  stemiifi  be  rbe  leaat  ¥dae  fior  tiie  ratio  of 
tbe  -n-uwp^iM^ . JC  JL  wire  rope  pnDngp  tn  that  of  die  rope  ? 

^I0a»)     W!xac  .tfe  ipsfaecsL  anf  fiir  what  are  tfaej  naed  ? 

VIiVtti>     Wbac  .ire  rbe  scats  or  steps  of  a.  bearing,  and  for 


2. 


lIMI'i    For  Tgb^  till  I  ^nwr  are  loose  tfAs  aaed  in  connection 


iliMBi)  Desiga  x  jrifHgat  aimaar  to  tihe  one  desci ibed  in 
Art.  an E.    rakejceipBltD^%aadaseascaIeofS'  =  lfL 

(IMI)    {Jh  WTtac  SI  a  banger?    (^  A  wall  bmlet  ? 

UiH4^     AcastgearM' in  faniBtariB  to  transmit  21  H.P. 

wbsoL  Trairng  30  R.  P.  Ml     WbatsfaoaU  be  tbe  least  breadth 
cc  tiie  reeu  ?  Ans  8^'. 

^  1^''««»  T!ie  c^^ntjir  ptcca  oc  a  ^4'  worm  wbeel  is  .5236'; 
if  the  worn  bos  4  t2irraA>  wixat  es  the  efficiency  ?  Take 
d:.uieter  cc  w:ir:s  jls  t*'.  Ans.  62.62)(. 

^l"4r»  fj»  Of  whit  ziJLterials  are  belts  made?  (*)  For 
what  situatior^  are  mbber  belts  preferred  ? 

(I'VftTi  What  should  be  the  least  thickness  ci  the  rim 
of  a  crowning  belt  pulley  having  a  diameter  of  52^  and  a 
breadth  of  10'  ?  Ans.  f. 

(1048)  The  distance  between  two  wire  rope  pulleys  is 
420  ft  What  will  be  the  deflection  of  the  rope  midway 
between  the  pulleys,  if  the  rope  is  |'  in  diameter,  is  com- 
posed of  42  wires,  and  the  tension  due  to  its  weight  is 
2,023  lb.?  Ans.  12  ft. 

(1049)  What  is  considered  to  be  the  greatest  safe  rim 
speed  of  a  cast-iron  pulley  ? 
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(1050)  What  are  the  advantages  claimed  for  rope  belting  ? 

(1051)  What  horsepower  may  be  transmitted  by  a  rope 
wheel  18  ft.  in  diameter  which  is  grooved  for  24  turns  of 
ly  rope  ?     R.  P.  M.  =  72.  Ans.  484.32  H.  P. 

(1052)  The  deflection  of  a  1^'  wire  rope  having  42  wires 
is  9  ft.  3';  the  distance  between  the  pulleys  being  386  ft., 
what  is  the  tension  due  to  the  weight  of  the  rope  ? 

Ans.  4,511  lb. 

(1053)  Calculate  the  dimensions  of  the  plate  link  gearing 
chain  for  a  working  load  of  5,600  lb. 

(1054)  Design  a  wall  bracket  similar  to  the  one  described 
in  Art.  2019*  Take  d  equal  to  2^'',  and  use  a  scale  of 
e''  =  1  ft. 

NoTB.— Pay  particular  attention  to  the  last  sentence  of  Art.  2019. 

(1055)  A  gear-wheel  40'  in  diameter  has  6  arms  and  a 
diametral  pitch  of  1^.  The  breadth  of  the  teeth  being  6", 
find  the  dimensions  of  the  arms.  Consider  the  arms  as 
being  elliptical  in  cross-section. 

(1056)  Power  is  transmitted  by  a  f  iron  rope  having 
42  wires.  Find  (a)  the  horsepower  transmitted  when  the 
speed  of  the  rope  is  5,000  ft.  per  min.,  distance  between 
pulleys  is  425  ft.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  pulleys  is  13  ft. 
{t)  Find  the  greatest  deflection  in  the  rope. 

Ans.  ]  (^)  '^''  H.  P. 
(  (b)  14.7  ft. 

(1067)  How  many  arms  should  be  given  to  a  2r  gear- 
wheel having  84  teeth  ?  Ans.  5  arms. 

(1058)  Calculate  the  size  of  the  tapering  arms  of  a  4-arm 
pulley,  22'  in  diameter,  and  with  an  8'  face;  a  double  belt 
is  to  be  used. 

(1059)  The  hub  of  a  split  pulley  is  7'  long  and  If  thick. 
If  the  hub  is  held  by  6  bolts,  what  should  be  the  diameter 
of  the  bolts  ?  Ans.  i". 
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MACHINE  DESIGN. 

(ARTS.  2075-2181.) 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

(1064)  {a)  Why  is  the  initial  pressure  less  than  the  boiler 
pressure  ?  {i)  For  ordinary  cases,  what  per  cent,  of  the 
boiler  pressure  may  be  assumed  as  the  initial  pressure  ? 

(1065)  Design  a  cross-head  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig. 
765,  for  an  8'  X  12'  engine.  Assume  that  a  connecting-rod 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  760  is  to  be  used,  and  that  its  length 
is  to  be  six  times  that  of  the  crank.  Take  diameter  of  pis- 
ton rod  as  If,  the  steam  pressure  as  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  guides  as  ff'.     Scale  full  size. 

(1066)  State  the  boiler  pressures  commonly  used  in  the 
different  types  of  modern  engines. 

(1067)  A  plain  slide  valve  is  9'  long  and  IG'  wide.  What 
should  be  the  diameter  of  a  steel  stem,  if  the  pressure  is  120 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  ?  Ans.  H'- 

(1068)  Design  a  piston  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  751, 
Art.  2093f  for  a  cylinder  20'  in  diameter.  Take  d  equal 
to  3",  and  use  a  scale  of  6'  =  1  ft. 

(1069)  What  is  the  maximum  allowable  velocity  of  steam 
through  the  ports  ? 

(1070)  A  plain  slide  valve  is  C'  X  8^^'  and  is  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  steam  pressure  of  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  What 
should  be  the  diameter  of  a  wrought-iron  stem  ?       Ans.  J'. 

(1071)  How  should  the  area  of  the  exhaust  port  compare 
with  that  of  the  steam  port  ? 

(1072)  The  length  of  a  steel  piston  rod  is  to  be  32' ;  size 
of  cylinder,  12'  X  IB*';    steam   pressure,  100   lb.  per  sq.  in. 

For  notice  of  copyrij^hi,  see  page  iintiiediatvly  following  the  title  page. 
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(1<^4)    (tf  >  Def  eejA  vlial  limits  doei  the  deauanoe  va 
(*)  What  is  th*r  j/ist«>3  ckaranoe  ? 

(H/77)     In  vdl-4esi^ped  engines,  hov  mucli  should 
l>5i/:k  prewure  be  r 

(Vj^hf     Design  a  crank  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  ' 
Art.  2090f  f'^r  a  24'  x  52'  Corliss  engine.     Use  a  scale 


A  KEY 

TO     ALL     THE 

QUESTIONS    AND    EXAMPLES 

CONTAINKD    IN     i  HK 

EXAMtJfATIOX   qUEHTIONS 

Included  is  this  Volume. 

The  Keys  that  follow  have  been  divided  into  sections  cor- 
responding to  the  Examination  Questions  to  which  they 
refer,  and  have  been  given  corresponding  section  numbers. 
The  answers  and  solutions  have  been  numbered  to  corre- 
spond with  the  questions.  When  the  answer  to  a  question 
involves  a  repetition  of  statements  given  in  the  Instruction 
Paper,  the  reader  has  been  referred  to  a  numbered  article, 
the  reading  of  which  will  enable  him  to  answer  the  question 
himself. 

To  be  of  the  greatest  benefit,  the  Keys  should  be  used 
sparingly.  They  should  be  used  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  pupil  would  go  to  a  teacher  for  instruction  with  regard 
to  answering  some  example  he  was  unable  to  solve.  If  used 
in  this  manner,  the  Keys  will  be  of  great  help  and  assist- 
ance to  the  student,  and  will  be  a  source  of  encouragement 
to  him  in  studying  the  various  papers  composing  the  Course. 
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(QUESTIONS  68d-748.) 


(689)  See  Arts.  1336,  1339,  and  1338. 

(690)  See  Arts.  1344,  1346,  1362,  and  1364. 

(691)  See  Art.  1347. 

(692)  Use  formula  1  lO. 

PI  PI 

E  =  -r- ;  therefore,  e  =  -n^. 
Ae  '         AE 

A  =  .7854  X  2';  /=  10  X  12;  P-  40  X  2,000;  £  =  25,000,000. 

n^x.      r  40x2,000x10x12         ,^^,«. 

Therefore,  .  =  . y 354  x  4  X  25.000.000  = "  ^^^''^  "     ^"^- 

(693)  Using  formula  1 1 0, 

^  =  Z7  =  .785rn^r  ?.009  =  29.708.853.2  lb.  per^q.^in. 

(694)  Using  formula  11 0, 

P       PI  „      AeE       11 X  2  X  .OOG  X  15,000,000 

E  =  -T— f   or  P=: J =  -^ r-r = 

Ae'  I  9  X  12 

2,500  lb.     Ans. 

(696)     By  formula  110, 

j:      PI        .AeE      .7854  X  3'X  .05  X  1,500,000      ^^^  ^^, 
£  =  -^,or/=-p-  = ^^^ =265.07'. 

'  Ans. 

(696)     Using  a  factor  of  safety  of  4    (see  Table   28), 
formula  108  becomes 

For  notice  of  copyri)(ht,  sec  page  immediately  following  the  title  pfo^e. 
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(097)  From  Table  23,  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  cast  iron 
1'  square  and  1  ft.  long  is  3.125  lb.;  hence,  each  foot  of 
length  of  the  bar  makes  a  load  of  3. 125  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
breaking  load — that  is,  the  ultimate  tensile  strength — is 
20,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     Hence,  the  length  required  to  break 

the  bar  is  ?i^  =  6,400  ft.     Ans. 

(608)    Let  /  =  the  thickness  of  the  bolt  head; 

d=z  diameter  of  bolt. 
Area  subject  to  shear  ^xdt. 

Area  subjected  to  tension  =  j*  ^. 

5,  =  55,000.     5,  =  50,000. 
Then,  in  order  that  the  bolt  shall  be  equally  strong  in  both 

tension  and  shear,  n  J  t  S^  =  —n  d*  5",, 

4:7:d\      4S,      4  X  60,000 

(699)  Using  a  factor  of  safety  of  15  for  brick,  formula 
108  gives 

15  • 
A  =  {2^X  H)  sq.  ft.  =  30  X  42  =  1,200  sq.  in. ;  5,  =  2,500. 

Therefore,  P=    '~^\^/'^""  =  210,000  lb.  =  105  tons.  Ans. 

J.  o 

(700)  The  horizontal  component  of  the  force  Pis  Pcos 
30°  =  3  500  X  .800  =  3,031  lb.  The  area  A  is  4  a,  the  ulti- 
mate  shearing  strength,  5„  000  lb.,  and  the  factor  of  safety,  8. 
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Hence,  from  formula  lOS* 


Scale  of  force»  1^1800  lb. 
Scale  of  distance  l^SJif* 

Fla.  68. 

(702)     Using  formula  111,  with  the  factor  of  safety  4 
_a^5,  _/5,  2/(/_3XJ20><48 


pd=^ 


55,000 
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Since  40^  of  the  plate  is  removed  by  the  rivet  hoUs,  M)( 
remains,  and  the  actual  thickness  required  is 

jr^^  2X120X48^ 
.GO       .GO  X  66,000 

(703)  Using  a  factor  of  safety  of  0,  in  formula  lilt 

^  6  8 

Hence,     ^  =  -^=      go^OOO      ='^^  '    ^^ 

(704)  Using  formula  114,  with  a  factor  of  safety  of  10^ 

Q^eOO^OOO/'",  ^-" 

Hence    f  ^"k/^P^^   T ^^^  X 12  X  12  JTT _         „ 
nence,  t  -  r  ^^^^^  ^  y  ^^^^  _        Ami, 

(706)    From  formula  1 1 3» 

._    5/         ^        pr  2,000  X*         4,000      ^„      . 

^""7+7' ''^'  =  3^  =  2,800-2,000=160"  =  ^  '    ^^^^ 

(706)  See  Fig.  58.  (a)  Upon  the  load  line,  the  loads 
O^  1^  I'B^  and  SS-S  are  laid  off  equal,  respectively,  to 
/^„  F„  and  -F^;  the  pole  P  is  chosen,  and  the  rays  drawn  in 
the  usual  manner;  the  pole  distance  //"=  2,000  lb.  The 
equilibrium  polygon  is  constructed  by  drawing  a  c^  c  d^  d  e^ 
and  e  f  parallel  to  P  O^  P 1^  P  2^  and  P  S^  respectively,  and 
finally  drawing  the  closing  liney  <i  to  the  starting  point  a. 
P  in  is  drawn  parallel  to  the  latter  line,  dividing  the  load 
line  into  the  reactions  in  O  =  -/?„  and  S  in  =  R^.  The  shear 
axis  m  n  is  drawn  through  m^  and  the  shear  diagram 
O  It  I . . . .  s'  n  m  O  is  constructed  in  the  usual  manner.  To 
the  scale  of  forces  ;//  O  =  1,440  lb.,  and  S  in  =  2,160  lb.  To 
the  scale  of  distances  the  maximum  vertical  intercept  y  = 
^'^=31.2  ft.,  which,  multiplied  by  /T,  =  81.2  X  2,000  = 
62,400  ft, -lb.  =  748,800  in.-lb.     Ans. 

(*)  The  shear  at  a  point  30  ft.  from  the  left  support  = 
Om  —  1,440  lb.     Ans. 

[c)  The  maximum  shear  =  «  /  =  —  2,160  lb.     Ans. 
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(707)  See  Fig.  59.  Draw  the  force  polygon  O  123J^5  0 
in  the  usual  manner,  O  1  being  equal  to  and  parallel  to 
/^„  1-2  equal  to  and  parallel  to  F,,  etc.    O  5 '\%  the  resultant. 

Sealt  of  /orce#  1^40  11k 
e  ^  Scalt  of  distance  1^2^ 


PlO.  60. 


Choose  the  pole  P,  and  draw  the  rays  P  OyP  1^  P2^  etc. 
Choose  any  point,  a  on  F^^  and  draw  through  it  a  line 
parallel  to  the  ray  P 1,  From  the  intersection  b  of  this  line 
with  /%,  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P2;  from  the  intersection 
c  of  the  latter  line  with  P^  produced  draw  a  parallel  to 
P  5,  intersecting  P^  produced  in  d.  Finally,  through  ^/, 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  4,  intersecting  P^  produced  in  e. 
Now,  through  a  draw  a  line  parallel  to  P  (?,  and  through 
e  SL  line  parallel  to  P5;  their  intersection /"is  a  point  on  the 
resultant.  Through  /  draw  the  resultant  R  parallel  to 
O  5.  It  will  be  found  by  measurement  that  A'  =  (>5  lb.,  that 
it  makes  an  angle  of  22^°  with  ;;/  ;/,  and  intersects  it  at  a 
distance  of  IJ'  from  the  point  of  intersection  of  P^  and  mn. 

(708)  See  Fig.  GO.  The  construction  is  entirely  similar 
to  those  given  in  the  text.  O  1,  1-2,  and  2-3  are  laid  off  to 
represent  /^„  /^„  and  P^\  the  pole  Pis  chosen,  and  the  rays 
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drawn.  Parallel  to  the  rays  are  drawn  the  lines  of  the 
eqnilibrium  polygon  a  b  e  d  g  a.  The  closing  line  ^  <t  is 
found  to  be  panillcl  to  P 1.  Conseqoently,  &  i  is  the  left 
reactioc  and  IS  the  right  reaction,  the  former  being  6  torn 


8<alt  of  farctm  tS  t»nm, 
Scale  of  dittanee  i«ff' 


and  the  latter  3  tons.  The  shear  diagram  is  drawn  in  the 
usual  manner ;  it  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  sero  between 
F^  and  /",. 

(700)  The  maximum  moment  occurs  when  the  shear 
line  crosses  the  shear  axis.  In  the  present  case  the  shear 
line  and  shear  axis  coincide  with  s  t,  between  F,  and  F^; 
hence,  the  bending  moment  is  the  same  (and  maximum)  at 
F^  and  F^,  and  at  all  points  between.  This  is  seen  to  be  true 
from  the  diagram,  since  k  h  and  b  c  are  parallel.     Ans. 

{p)  By  measurement,  the  moment  is  found  to  be  24  X  \% 
=  288  inch-tons.     Ans. 

(c)  288  X  a.OOO  =  570,000  inch-pounds.     Ans. 
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(710)  See  Arts.  1375  to  1379. 

(711)  See  Fig.  61.  The  force  polygon  O  IBSJ^O  is 
drawn  as  in  Fig.  69,  O  4  being  the  resultant.  The  equilibrium 
polygon  a  b  c  dga   ^^^,^  of  faTet9l%50lh. 

IS  then  drawn,  the  g^aU  of  4i$ianc€  I&:^^ 
point  g'  lying  on  the 
resultant.  The  re- 
sultant R  is  drawn 
through  j^,  parallel  to 
and  equal  to  O  J^  A 
line  is  drawn  through 
C,  parallel  to  R. 
Through  g-  the  lines 
g-  e  and  gf^r^  drawn 
parallel,  respectively, 

to  P  O  and  P  4,  and 
intersecting  the  par- 
allel to  R^  through  C 
in  e  and  f\  then,  ef 
is  the  intercept,  and 
P  «,  perpendicular  to 
(7^  is  the  pole  dis- 
tance. P«  =  33  1b.; 
r/=1.32'.  Hence, 
the     resultant     mo-  ^®-  •^• 

ment  is  33  X  1.32  =  43.  G  in. -lb.     Ans. 

(712)  The  maximum  bending  moment, -Af=  W-^  (see 


14  X  8 
22 


Fig.  6  of  table  of  Bending  Moments)  =  4  X  2,000  X 

40, 727 A  ft. -lb.  =488,727  in. -lb.      Then,  according  to  for- 
mula  117» 

'^  =  488,727. 


fc 

I  _  488,727/  _  488,727  X  8  _ 
c  3r        "^        9,000        " 


434.424. 
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to  the  conditioiis 


(713)    Tbebeun.  vith  the  tnoment  and  shear  diagrams, 
is  shown  in  Fig.  ca.    On  1^  line,  throng  the  left  reactioo. 


arc  laid  oil  ilic  loads  in  order.     Thus,  t?  1  =  40  X  8  =  320  lb., 
is  the  unifurm  luad  between  the  left  support  and  ^,;  i^  is 
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/;  =  2,000  lb. ;  2-3  =40  Xl2  =  480  lb.,  is  the  uniform  load 
between  F,  and  F^\  3-Ji.  =  2,000  X  1.3  =  2, GOO  lb.,  is  /%,  and 
4'5  =  40  X  10  =  400  lb.,  is  the  uniform  load  between  F^  and 
the  right  support.  The  pole  P  is  chosen  and  the  rays  drawn. 
Since  the  uniform  load  is  very  small  compared  with  F^  and  F^, 
it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  consider  the  three  portions 
of  it  concentrated  at  their  respective  centers  of  gravity 
Xy  _y,  and  s.  Drawing  the  equilibrium  polygon  parallel  to 
the  rays,  we  obtain  the  moment  diagram  a  h  b  k  c  I  d  a. 
From  P,  drawing  P  m  parallel  to  the  closing  line  a  d^  we 
obtain  the  reactions  (7  wand  in 5^  equal,  respectively,  to  2,930 
and  2,8701b.  Ans.  The  shear  axis  ///  .r,  and  the  shear  dia- 
gram O  r  s  t  u.v  n  m^  are  drawn  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
greatest  shear  is  O  w,  2,930  lb.  The  shear  line  cuts  the  shear 
axis  under  /%.  Hence,  the  maximum  moment  is  under  F^,  By 
measurement,  ec\.%  64',  and  Px  is  5,000  lb. ;  hence,  the  maxi- 
mum bending  moment  is  64  X  6,000  =  320,000  in. -lb.     Ans. 

(714)     From  the  table  of  Bending  Moments,  the  great- 

est  bending  moment  of  such  a  beam  is  — q— ,  or,  in  this  case, 

w  X  240* 
8        • 

By  formula  117, 

__  w  X  240'  _  5/  _  45,000 


8 


280 


8  fc  4       ^  12  -^  2 

/pu       /  45,000  X  280  X  8        ^^  ^^  ,,  -     u     c 

Therefore,  w  =  — — ^ — =  72. 92  lb.  per  mch  of 

*  240  X  240  X  4  X  0  ^ 

length  =  72.92  X  12  =  875  lb.  per  foot  of  length.     Ans. 

(715)     From  the  table  of  Bending  Moments,  the  maxi- 
mum bending  moment  is 

Wl        I^X9G 


4 
From  formula  117, 


=  2^  IV. 


/=^.(rf*-rf/)=50.945;r=^^=^^=3i;5,=38,000;/rrG. 
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«.  «r     38,000X56.945 
Hence,  24  W=        ^  ^  3  ^^ 

38  000X56.945^ 
24  X  6  X  3.25 

(716)     {a)  From  the  table  of  Bending  Moments, 

-,      wi*       w  X  192' 

^=1-=  8 

From  formula  117, 

^- — 8       -A' 

S,  =  7,200;/=8;/=i*//'  =  ^;^  =  i^=8. 

„.           w  X  192*      7,200  ^    2,000 
Then,     g =—-Xj^^^. 

7,200  X  2,000  X  8       _ 
"'  ~  8  X  la  X  5  X  192  X  192 
«.M  lb.  per  in.  =  6.51  X  12  =  78.12  lb.  per  ft.     Ans. 

(M  ;-..  1  .^._ioxy^80  . 

f.  \  i'.»'y    :.'ivx^       80 


S  "      S      '    12  X  1" 

-.   ^^  \  v:      :>.^  IK  per  ft,     Ans. 


,    . r--:  =  1.3  lb.  per  in. 


vTl?^     V   ^   V      *'.    r..^  :,%l'.o   of  Bending  Moments,  the 
«>     .       V       .    .\  .; '•    ,.  *  :."::v..v   kvadcd   is—-— — j^-r-      vn 

.    •  .  >\v  \  ^:   ^  ::,5C0  ib. :  /=240',  £*  = 


»  »   A\       •  ^ 


v"   •  > 


=  .4o:n.   Ans. 


\ 
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In  example  715,  fr=  4,624  lb. ;  /=  96  in. ;  J?  =  15,000,000, 

and  7=56.945. 

„  4,624X96*  ^,  ,         . 

^"^""'  '  =  48X15,000,000X56.945  =  '^  '  '^"^^^y*     ^"^- 

{c)  j  =  -|--^^.     In  example  716  {a),   fr=  78.12x16, 

o  Ann 

/=192;  ^=1,500,000,  and  7=-^^^. 

„  5  X  78.12  X  16  X  192*  ,,.,,       . 

"^"^^' "=  384  X  1,500,000  xnF-=-^''-     ^'• 

(7 1 8)  Area  of  piston  =  i-  p  </'  =  j- »  x  14*. 

W=  pressure  on  piston  =  —  k  x  14'  X  80. 

Prom  the  table  of    Bending   Moments,   the  maximum 
bending  moment  for  a  cantilever  uniformly  loaded  is 

wl'       Wl       i)rxl4'x80x4      5,  /  .„      .  i<<--x 

-J-  =  —^  =  -S ^ ~  y  7'  ^       formulal  1 7.) 

5.  _  45,000  _  L-iL^-l^d* 

/-    10    -■*'5""-    r  -    i^    -32"- 

„           ijrxl4'x80x4       4,500;rrf' 
Hence,  I ^ =  —^—, 

or  ^'  =  ^^'  X  f  V^></^  =  55.75. 
4  X  2  X  4,500 

^  =  ^^"55775  =  3. 82'.     Ans. 

(719)  Substituting  in  formula  119,  5',=  90,000;  A  = 

6'X  .7854;  /=6;  /=14x  12  =  168;  ^=5,000;  ^=^X 
6\  we  obtain 

4+77)  <■  +  ,000  X  ^M^')      "■ 

(720)  For  timber,  5,  =  8,000  and  /=  8;  hence,  -j^  = 


J 
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nem  jI=x, 


illSirns 


/=»>  IS  =  3«).  »iid/-=S.«ia 
S.      14.000/,    ,     K  X  300*  \ , 

!  this  raloe  »  much  too  large,  the  coltunQ  must  I 


madefargGT.      Trying  9"  square,  .-I  =81,  /=  546J. 
5.  _  14.orw  /,   1  PI  X  360  :<  360\  _ 
■  /  ^      (^1     \     ■     S.OOCiX&Wl/         '"   ' 
This  value  of  -^  is  much  nearer  the  fcqoired  value,  1,OO0l 


Then 


Trying  10"  square,  A  =  100,  /=  ^§^  =  833*- 

/  -  -Too"  V  +     3.000  X833i    )  =  ^'^^'  "**^'y- 
Since  this  value  of  -^  is  less  than  1,000,  the  column  is  a 

little  too  large ;  hence,  it  is  between  9  and  10  inches  square. 

9|'  will  give  007.4  lb.  as  the  value  ot-^-^  hence,  the  column 

should  be  Of  square. 

This  problem  may  be  more  readily  solved   by  formula 

120,  which  gives 

/'t X  2000 X B       /T><2i)00 X a / 7  X gooo X 8     iax860'\_ 
3"x  WK)  ■*  mm        \     4  X  8000     "^      8000     /  ~ 

f'TH-  /14T8.0  + 018,4)  =  f' 93,479  =  9.61"  =  9**,  nearly. 
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(721)  Here  IV  =  21,000;  /=  10;  5,  =  150,000;  g- = 
6,250;  /=  7.5  X  12  =  90^     For  using  formula  121,  we  have 

.3183  W/  _  .3183  X  21,000  X  10  _      . 
5,         -  150,000  -•*^5«- 

16/'_16X8100_ 
^     ~       G250      -^^•73^^- 

Therefore, 

d=  1.41421^.4456  +  i/.445G  (.4456  +  20.73G0)  = 
1.4142i/.4456  + 3.0722  =  2.65^  or  say  2|'. 

(722)  For  this  case,  A  =  3.1416  sq.  in. ;  /=  4  X  12  = 
48^  5,  =  55,000;/=  10;  /=  .7854;  ^=  20,250. 

Substituting  these  values  in  formula  119, 

ry_         S^A         _         55,000  X  3.1416  _ 

"  fU  I  -^n"'io/i   I      3.1416X48'    \"- 
A   +7//      ^T  + 20,250  X. 7854; 

5,500  X  3.1416 
1.4551 

Steam  pressure  =  60  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

mu  r    •.  «Q-4  va        W^.      5,500X3.1416 

Then,  area  of  piston  =  .78o4  d^  ^  -  =    ^4551  X  60  ' 

Hence  ^«  -       5>5QQX3.141C       _ 

Hence,  tf   _   ,^^^^  ^  ^ ^^^^  ^  ^^  -  ZbZ,  nearly, 

and  ^/=  1^252  =  15 J",  nearly.     Ans. 

(723)  (a)  The  strength  of  a  beam  varies  directly  as  the 
width  and  square  of  the  depth  and  inversely  as  the  length. 

Hence,  the  ratio  between  the  loads  is 

6X  8*.  4X  12'      .n     ^K         i  1        A 
^^     :       ^^      =  16  :  15,  or  1^^.     Ans. 

{b)  The  deflections  vary  directly  as  the  cube  of  the 
lengths,  and  inversely  as  the  breadths  and  cubes  of  the 
depths. 

Hence,  the  ratio  between  the  deflections  is 

10*  IG' 


6  X  8'  *  4  X  12' 


=  .549.     Ans. 
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(724)    Sabstituting  the  valne  of  e^  from  TaUe  31,  in 
fonnnla  123,  ve  obtain 

(726)    Using  formula  123, 

^■4.7^^^=14.06'. 

Since  this  restdt  is  greater  than  18.6*9  formnla  124  must 
be  used,  in  which 

(726)  From  formula  1 23, 
4/=r.V^,Gr^=^.    ^,  =  4wll.     (Table  8L) 

Hence,  H  =  ^^4^  =  71.775  H.P.     Ana. 

(727)  Using  formula  126, 
^=y,A^(^^^)=.0212x  100(^5^i^^*)=717.7  H.P.   Ana 

(.0212  is  the  value  of  ^,  from  Table  32.) 

(728)  (a)  Using  formula  1 27, 

(/'=100  6''  =  100x8'  =  6,400lb.     Ans. 

(b)  Using  formula  1 28, 

C=|/iO  =  3.162'. 
d=l-C=1.05^'.    Ans. 

(c)  Using  formula  1 29, 

/>-  1  000  C'-r--^-  ^*  ^  ^'^  -  13* 
J  -  1,000  C    ,  C     _  ^^^^  -       J  Q^       _  13J. 

C  =  vTSi  =  3. 651'.     Ans. 
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(729)  (a)    Using  formula  1 30, 

P=  12,000^'  =  12,000  X  (~)  =  9,187.6  lb.     Ans. 
(b)     Formula  131  gives  /» =  1 8, 000  rf*. 

Therefore.  ^  =  /^  =  /^  =  f/f  =.  667'.   Ans. 

(730)  The  deflection  is  by  formula  118, 

W/*        1     W/* 
s  =  a   ^  ,  =  -— r-  -  r-  Ft  the  coefficient  being  found  from  the 

table  of  Bending  Moments. 

102x^7 
Transposing,  W=        .^      \  /=120;  £  =  30,000,000;  /  = 

.7854;  ^  =  g-. 

rru         ij(7     192  X  30,000,000  X  .7854      «««,  «^  ,,        . 

Then,  fr  = '  ,,  '   ^, =  327.25  lb.    Ans. 

.   8  X  120 

(731)  {a)    The  maximum  bending  moment  is,  accord- 

^    ^,      .   , ,       .  T,      ,.       T,,  ^      Wl      6,000  X  60 

mg  to  the  table  of  Bending  Moments,  — r-  =  -^ ^ = 

4  4 

90,000  inch-pounds. 

By  formula  117, 

^  7 

M—  90,000  =  ^  -. 


5,  =  120,000;/=  10.     ^  =  ^  =  i^. 

TT  r.r.    r.r.r.  120,000      ^  rf* 

Hence,  90,000  =  — jg—  -3^, 
,     //90,0()0  X  10  X  32       ,^,,,       ,,,  I 

(b)    Using  formula  123, 


^  N  "^80 
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(732)  {a)  The  graphic  solution  is  shown  in  Fig.  68. 
On  the  vertical  through  the  support  O  1  is  l:iid  off  equal  to 
the  oniform  load  between  the  support  and  7^, ;  T-2  is  laid  off 


Sealt  of  foreea  1^00  ift. 
SeaU  of  ditlattee  1^' 


to  represent  /",.  3-3  represents  to  the  same  scale  the  re* 
mainder  of  the  uniform  load,  and  5  m  represents  F^.  The 
pole  P  is  chosen  and  the  rays  drawn.  The  polygon  a  be efh 
is  then  drawn,  the  sides  being  parallel,  respectively,  to  the 
corresponding  rays.  If  the  uniform  load  between  F^  and  F^ 
be  considered  as  concentrated  at  its  center  of  gravity,  the 
polygon  will  follow  the  broken  line  c  f  f.  It  will  be  better 
in  this  case  to  divide  the  uniform  load  into  several  parts, 
£-^  ^-5,  5-6,  etc.,  thus  obtaining  the  line  of  the  polygon 
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c  d  f.  To  draw  the  shear  diagram,  project  the  point  1 
across  the  vertical  through  F^^  and  draw  O  s.  Next  project 
the  point  2  across  to  /,  and  S  across  to  //,  and  draw  /  ;/. 
O  s  t  u  n  m  is  the  shear  diagram.  The  maximum  moment 
is  seen  to  be  at  the  support,  and  is  equal  to  a  hx  P m.  To 
the  scale  of  distances,  a  // =  58.8  in.,  while  P  m  =  H=- 
1,400  lb.  to  the  scale  of  forces.  Hence,  the  maximum  bend' 
ing  moment  is  58.8  X  1,400  =  82,320  in. -lb.     Ans. 

(b)  From  formula  117, 

J/=  y  ^  =  82,320.     S^  =  12,500;  /=  8. 

But,  -  =    \  J    =  -t:-.  and  ^/  =  2^  *,  or  *  =  — - . 
c  ^a  G  5 

Hence,  -  =  ^  =  ^  =  52.68.     ^/*  =  52.68  X  15  =  790.2. 
c         6         15 

d=i^^790l=  9.245^     *  =  — -  =  3.7%  nearly.     Ans. 

(733)     Referring  to  the  table  of  Moments  of  Inertia, 

(id*  -  b.d^y  -4:bdb, d^d-  d,y  _ 
\%{bd-bj^) 
[8  X  10*  -  6  X  (8i)']'  -  4  X  8  X  10  X  6  X  8i  (10  -  Sj)'  _ 

12  (8  X  10  —  6  X  8i) 
280. 4C6. 


_d      b,dj    d-d,  \_ 
~2"^    2    \bd-b,dj- 


10      6  X  8  j- 

a  "*"    a 


(.      'in"?     J  =  6.319. 
\8  X  10  -  6  X  8i/ 


(a)     From  the  table  of  Bending  Moments,  the  maximum 
bending  moment  is  ^. 

5^  =  120,000;  /=7;  /=35X  12  =  420  in. 

JV/       S  I 
Using  formula  \\1^  M  —  —-  =  -y— ,  or 

„.      4  5,/       4X  120,000  X  280. 4G0       ^  .  .^.  .,         . 
l/c  420  X  7  X  0.319 


(*)     Frfjm  the  table  of  Moments  of  Inertia,  /=  -^  bd*  = 


iMI- 


12 


3r(;  (T-;  C  mill  *  =  4'.     Ans. 
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{c)    As  above,  r  =  y  -j  = 


( 736)     Using  formula  1 1 2,/  ^/  =  4  /  5,  we  have  /  =  j-^ 

Using  a  factor  of  safety  of  6, 

^,     4/5         .      6pd      6X100X8        ^,      . 
^d=^^ort=:^=  4X20,000   = '^       ^'''' 

(736)  The  graphic  solution  is  shown  in  Fig.  64.  The 
uniform  load  is  divided  into  14  equal  parts,  and  lines  drawn 
through  the  center  of  gravity  of  each  part.  These  loads 
are  laid  off  on  the  line  through  the  left  reaction,  the  pole  P 
chosen,  and  the  rays  drawn.  The  polygon  be  d  e  f  a  is  then 
drawn  in  the  usual  manner.  The  shear  diagram  is  drawn 
as  shown.  The  maximum  shear  is  either  /  7  or  r  z/  =  540  lb. 
The  maximum  moment  is  shown  by  the  polygon  to  be  at 
/*r  vertically  above  the  point  «,  where  the  shear  line  crosses 
the  shear  axis.  The  pole  distance  P7  is  1,440  lb.  to  the 
scale  of  forces,  and  the  intercept/^  is  14  inches  to  the  scale 
of  distances.     Hence,  the  bending  moment  is  20,160  in. -lb. 

(737)  From  formula  117, 

S  I 
Jfcr=  ^  ^  =  20,160.     5,  =  9,000;  /=  8. 

/_  20,160  X8_ 
^^^^^J-       9,000       -^^•^^- 

But,  —  =      x^    =  .T^^*  for  a  rectangle. 

Hence,  \bd^-  17.92,  or  bd^  =  107.52. 
Any  number  of  beams  will  fulfil  this  condition. 
Assuming  rf=  6',  ^  =  — ^^; —  =  3',  nearly. 

Assuming  d=b\  b  —  — -^ —  =  4.3'. 

(738)  Using  the  factor  of  safety  10,  in  formula  114, 
^  9.600  OOP  ^  ^  960  OOP  X   2'-'  ^  ^,^  ^3  ^^      ^^^ 

^  10  Id  108  X  2.6 


?  =  2i.««  ^    ri=t  : 


'  m  -^^  C^-«kcri  is  te.     Cang 

- = -ae  t» X *• = ».»•'-   Am. 

>n^=.»SlX  tr  =  UXI  a|.  in. 
vac  =  UU  X  W  =  14^179  lb. 

:  =  ^^=I.M:.»lh. 


xiCbcilt. 


^T"  ^  -^*  ■csriv-     Ans. 
■iaa  is  dnrif  dmwn  in  Pi( 
L  ^Dt^E^ /^r  tte  dfBl  knds /".  and /*, 


are  laid  oli  to  scale,  (J  i  representing  /",  and  i-3  representing 
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/%.  Choose  the  pole  I\  and  draw  the  rays  P O^  Pi,  PS. 
Draw  a  b  between  the  left  support  and  h\  parallel  \.o  P  0\ 
be  between  F ^  and  F ^  parallel  to  Pi,  and  c  d  parallel  to 
P2,  between  F ^  and  the  right  support.  Through  /^draw  a 
line  parallel  to  the  closing  line  a  d.  O  1  —  1-2  \  hence,  the 
reactions  of  the  supports  are  equal,  and  are  each  equal  to  1 
ton.  The  shear  between  the  left  reaction  and  F^  is  nega- 
tive, and  equal  to  /^,  =  1  ton.  Between  the  left  and  the 
right  support  it  is  0,  and  between  the  latter  and  F^  it  is  posi- 
tive and  equal  to  1  ton.  The  bending  moment  is  constant 
and  a  maximum  between  the  supports.  To  the  scale  of 
forces  Pi  =  2  tons  =  4,000  lb.,  and  to  the  scale  of  distances 
tf  /*=  30  in.  Hence,  the  maximum  bending  is  4,000  X  30 
=  120,000  in. -lb.     Ans. 

(b)  Using  formula  117, 

^  / 

J»f  =  -^  -  =  120,000.     5,  =  38,000;  /=  6. 

^,         /      120,000X6      360      ,^  , 

^^"^'  7  =       38,000      =  -19"  =  ^^'  ^"^^^y- 


But.  ^=«*       ^''' 


c       _d_       32 
Hence.  —  =  19,  or  ^'  =  ^^3^. 


=v% 


lmif=^'^^*'-  ^''^- 


(743)  Since  the  deflections  are  directly  as  the  cubes  of 
the  lengths,  and  inversely  as  the  breadths  and  the  cubes 
of  the  depths,  their  ratio  in  this  case  is 

18'  12'  27     9       ,^ 

or  ---  :  -r  =  12. 


2  X  6'  •  3  X  8''         2*8 

That  is,  the  first  beam  deflects  12  times  as  much  as  the 
second.  Hence,  the  required  deflection  of  the  second  beam 
is.  3 -^  12  =  .025'.     Ans. 


s:4 
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2L.Mli^ 


1^«» 


•=:^ 


»P     1» 


-J  =  ^i=-  = 


T^KSC.  » /  =  .4  =  i!  9L  m. 


^Ssq.  in. 


iy^i^if  MUX  0^  ulC 


/  = 


1 

i 
1 

4 


HesKi^^r=:^=S;  P  =  »z  A^SLSK'. 


/  = 


=-TO7*. 


US,  tke  deflectioa  j  =  a— p-y, 


i=»i  fr:tz  the  laiSe  ot 


the  ocM^Bcient  tf  for 


1 


;rrr»>zc£2&  =  $L\(N0lbL:  /=M  indies;  J?  =  30.000^000; 


1  y  60,000  X  «• 


4>  \  .VmO0,000  X 


3,1416X12 
64 


;  =.0064  in. 


Ans. 


(746)  t-M  The  circucifercnce  of  a  7- strand  rope  is  3 
t-nses  the  dianieter ;  hence,  C  =  IJ  X  3  =  3f*. 

Us:r.g  iorn:i::a  1 29,  P=  1,000  C*  =  1,000  X  (diY  = 
U.i'i^i.t'i  lb.     Ar-5, 

(r)     Using  formula  127, 


P^  100  C-,  or  c-=  ♦  3^  =  ♦  112^  =  5.92'.    An.. 


(747)     Using  formula  113, 


{74S)     The   construction   of  the   diagram   of    bendii 


Scale  of  force*  1-1600  lb. 
Stale  ofdiatanee  1-3^ 
Pto.  flt. 
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Tn:nTi?Trr^  snf  -suar  &kq;exm  b  cIbmU  shovn  in  Tig.  6&    It 
■^  «  3iEaclj  JIC&  c&ac  •»  Fi^  M  Aat  a  drtailrd  dcscriptkm 

Ir  v^  be  aodoed  Aat  between  Jt  and  it" 

assc  I32S  SBKC  tfe  icactioiis  are  eqnal  the 

z  csuer  ficpcK}cr  =  ^cf  tke  load  =  2,400  lb.     The 

focencKsc  s  (T  a"'  =  ^  ^^  =  W  ft.     The  pole  distance 


='=t.*^:b.     HoKC^  tke  bendi^  moaient  =  2,400  X  ao  = 
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(QUESTIONS  74«-80e.) 

(749)     See  Fig.  3il  in  Art.  1434.     The  coastruction 
IB  shown  in  Pig.  67. 


_. 

u. 

\  T 

a 

r — "'"  ^ 

1 

\ 
\ 

— ^>^ — 1 

X 

f 

\ 

PIO.OT. 

(750)  The  arms  should  be  in  the  proportion  3  :  4.  See 
Pig.  345  of  Art.  1438. 

(751)  In  Fig.  08,  let  v4  j5  and  CZ?  be  the  two  center  lines 
of  motion,  making  an  angle  of  10°  with  each  other.  Draw 
a  b  parallel  to  A  B,  and  at  a  distance  of  3'  from  it;  also,  c  d 
parallel  to  C  D,  and  at  a  distance  of  4'  from  it.  0,  the  point 
of  intersection,  will  be  the  center  of  the  lever,  and  O  ^and 
O  H  will  be  the  center  lines  of  the  arms  when  in  mid-position. 

(752)  The  lengths  of  the  lever  arms  will  be  as  3  X  12: 
3.5:;36:3.5.  Either  the  motion  shown  in  Fig.  343  or  one 
of  those  shown  in  Fig.  344  may  be  used. 

For  noIlM  of  toiiyiisht,  «e  piiKe  immi:tliaii:l>-  (oIlowlnK  ihe  title  page. 


(359    SeeAit.  1441'. 

(299  1^  Cocwaid 
Hiiii,  m  Ob  taat,  b  the 
Mi^K  tn^  Ufe  to  richt, 
■^^  the  1^1^  poxt  of  its 


t^MV^  Picia 

cross-head  ff  during  the  return  stroke.     The  constructioo 
to  be  used  in  determiaiog  this  is  shown  in  Fig.  349. 
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(757)  The  effect  is  the  same  as  though  one  toggle-joint 
were  used  instead  of  two.  First,  find  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  screw.  The  distance  that  the  power  moves  in  one 
turn  of  the  lever  =  20  X  3.1416  =  G2.832';  distance  that  the 

nuts   move  =  Y;   velocity   ratio  =  — ^j—  =  251.328;    force 

exerted  =  75  X  251.328  =  18,849.6  lb. 

When  distance  B  =  16',  the  distance  corresponding  to  //, 

If?  —  12 
in  Fig.  352,  = ^r —  =  2'.     The  distance  corresponding  to 


O  r,  therefore,  equals  i/18*  —  2*  =  4/320  =  17.888^    Whence, 
applying  formula  1 35, ' 


P  = 


18,849.6  X  17.888 
2X2 


=  84,295.4  lb.     Ans. 


(758)     In  the  diagram  in  Fig.  70,  H  E,  C  E,  E  R,  and 


Fig.  70. 


OR  are  center  lines  of  the  parts  which  have  the  same  letters 
in  Fig.  22,  question  No.  758. 
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Drav  C^rfperpeodicalartof^prodnced;  then  bj  the  prin- 
ciple of  moments  (sec  Art.  ]447)t  the  thrust  in  the  direc- 


tion of  ER  ■= 


9xOr      a  X  L« 


=  6.82  Ih.    Erect  the  per- 


pendicnlar  Cr,  and  drav  C/  perpcndicuUr  to  Jf£  and  Cf 
perpendicnlar  to  /fC.     Then,  the  pull  <»i  the  {mo  at  ffyriU 


equal 


6.«a  X  Cr      6.8«  X  1.28 


C/ 


—  1406  Ik  Ana.    Hwixmital 


thrust  of  cross-head  = 


6.82  xC'^      6.8SX1.98 


=  ia86  lb. 

Ans.' 


(759)  See  Art.  1457. 

(760)  The  construction  is  shown  in  Fig.  71.  The 
various  points  are  lettered  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  Fig.  368, 
and  the  description  in  Ait. 
1452  will  apply  to  Fig.  71  in 
all  respects,  except  that  the 
circle  must  be  divided  into  five 
equal  parts  instead  of  three, 
and  the  arc  Jed  must  contain 
three  of  these  parts  in  order  to 
have  the  ratio  3:2. 

(761)  (a)  Fig.  73  («)  shows 
a  diagram  giving  the  propor- 
tions of  the  various  parts;  the 
arc  a  e  g'ls  one-half  as  long  as 
the  ATcacg:  See  Arts.  1454 
and  1456. 

(A)  360  -}-  20  =  18;  hence,  the 
crank-pin  circle  di:  b  e  must  be 
divided  into  18  equal  parts. 
n  (b).     See  Art.  1455. 

(762)     Sec   Art.   1459.      {a)      Greatest   rate  =  50  X 
1  Tin 

i().C3  rev.     Least  rate  =  50  X  .88295  = 


Scale  fil/t. 


The  motion  is  shown  in  Fig 


(MS  •iV      .WV.t!) 
44.15  rev. 

(b)     Connecting  as  described  would  double  the  variation 
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(703)  In  Fig.  73,  which  is  lettered  the  same  as  Fig.  864, 
drav  the  given  center  lines  and  locate  points  »  and  A  from 
the  data  of  the  problem.  Lay  off  ma=  ^  stroke ;  also 
X  £  =:  ^  stroke.  Connect  A  and  a  and  draw  a  B  perpendicu- 
lar to  A  a.  Through  O,  AnwB  O  C\  connect  C  and  b,  and 
through  b  draw  b  D  perpendtcolar  taC  b.  Measure  the  ' 
lengths  r/}  and  .^.5. 

(764)    The  construction  of  the  catn  is  shown  in  P^.  74 


(765)  The  construction  of  the  cam  is  shown  in  Fig.  75. 
It  is  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  366. 

(766)  The  shape  of  the  development  of  the  groove  is 
shown  in  Fig.  76.  The  method  of  laying  it  out  is  also 
indicated. 
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(767)  This  cam  is  shown  in  Fig.  77,  and  is  like  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  369  in  all  respects  except  that  the  dimensions 
are  different.  The  description  given  in  Art.  1474  will 
apply  to  this  case. 
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(770)     Substituting 
1,800X0X3.5,. 


I  formula  137,  189  X  A  X  »=' 


1,800  X  6  X  3.5 


(771)  See  Art.  1481.     000^  150=  G;  2  x  3  =  «.aiid 

4  X  1 4  =  !>■     The  ratios  would  then  be  3  :  1  and  3  J  1;  also 
■I  :  1  and  IJ- :  1.     Other  ratios  could  be  used. 

(772)  Sec   Art.    1483.      («)    Effective  pull  in  foot- 

5  X  3:!,000 


pounds 


■n\o  X  ;t.uii;  x  ;i 


(i^)  Dianietcr  in  inches 


-  87.54  lb.,  nearly.     Ans, 

r>  X  :t;!,ooo  x  i2 


Ans. 

(773)      By  hiyinK  out  the  two  pulleys,  the  arc  of  contact  is 

found  tnbf;  about  l-'iu'.      The  allnwablc  effective  pull  per  inch 

in  width,  taken  from  the  table  is,  therefore,  33.8  lb.     Ans 
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The  effective  pull  of  the  belt  =    ^  X  ^3,  OOO  x  12    ^  ^^^^^ 

^  4X3.1416X1,500 

lb.     126.05 -=- 33.8  =  3.7    inches.     A  4-inch  belt  would  be 
used.     Ans. 

(774)  The    speed  of  the   belt   in   feet   per  minute  = 
14  X  3. 1416  X  90.     Substituting  in  formula  142, 

630  X  250        _ 
*^  "  14  X  3.1416  X  90  -  *^  '  '"''^'^^y- 

The  wheel  should  be  41  inches  wide.     Ana 

(775)  Speed  of  belt  =  2  X  205  X  3.1416.     Substituting 
in  formula   138.  ^^6x2x205x3.1416^3^   ^    p^ 

yuu 

nearly.     Ans. 

(776)  Calculating  first  for  a  double  belt,  we  find  that 

rj      6X2X205X3.1416      ,.  ^  , 

/r= — =12.3,  nearly. 

Next,  calculating  for  a  single  belt  with  30-inch  pulley,  we 

find  that 

rj^      6X2.5X205X3.1416       ,^  ^  , 

ff= — =  10.7,  nearly. 

The  double  belt  would,  therefore,  be  the  more  effectual 
remedy.     Ans. 

(777)  {a)  Substituting  in  formula  147, 

/Zoo  > 

18  =  dV^;  or  ^=  18  -^  >/ 5.7143  =  7.53  inches.     Ans. 
^70 

(d)  Substituting  in  formula  146,  N=  >f/70  X  400  =  167J 
rev.  per  min.     Ans. 

(778)  (a)  Substituting  in  formula  144, 

«,^_4002<_^__  . 

Ratio,  therefore,  =  1.78  :  1.     Ans. 

{b)  Substituting  in  formula  146, 

225' 
225  =  1^400  X  «, ,  or  «,  =  — rj-  =  126.56  rev.  per  min.     Ans 
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(779)    First  calculate  the  middle  diameter,  using  formula 
148. 


Fig.  78. 

M=l^+^+-.^^il^^Z±^=  9.75 +  .U=  10.19  inch^ 

One  of  the  pulleys  is  shown  in  Fig.  78. 

WltMtn^       (W%W##i      ^^®®)    See  Fig.  79. 
'  *  An  8-inch  belt  should 

have  a  double  row  of 

holes,  five  in  the  row 

nearest  the  end.   Space 

the  holes  equally. 


f 


^ 


n 


i^iHUi1MW^W 


(781)       The       ar- 
rangement of  the  pul- 
leys is  shown  in  Fig. 
80.       The    belt    leads 
l\!\/^^if\^^  from  point  a,  on  pul- 

FiG.  79,  ley  A,  into  the  plane 
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of  pulley  B  ;  and  from  point  b,  on  pulley  B,  into  the  plane 
of  pulley  A. 

(782)    Fig.  81  shows  how  the  two  shafts  may  be  connected. 
The  arrangement  is  entirely  similar 
to  that  shown  in  Fig.  392. 

imDn\      60x80x80x80  , 

('fSS)  ilixi»xio  =""'»'^'- 
of  revolutions  of  last  shaft  =  1,440 
rev.  per  min,     Ans. 

The  crossed  belt  and  gears  each 
reverse  the  direction  of  rotation; 
the  open  belt  does  not  change  the 
direction.  Hence,  the  first  and  last 
shafts  turn  in  the  same  direction. 

(784)  Gears  B  and  C,  being 
idlers,  do  not  affect  the  number  of 
rotations   made   by  D.      Hence,  D 

makes  sj^  =  1  turn  for  every  turn  of 

A.  As  the  number  of  axes  is  even, 
the  first  and  last  turn  in  opposite 
directions. 


(786)     Referring  to  Fig. 


FIO.80L 

I,  and  applying  formula 
137,  we  have  N  X 
rf,  X  */,  =  «  X  /,  X 
/„  N  and  «  being 
the  number  of  revo- 
lutions of  the  spin- 
dle and  lead  screw, 
respectively.  Solving 
for  d„ 

. _nxAxA 

''•-     Nxd,    - 

Now,     to     cut     4 

threads  per  inch,  the 

spindle   must   turn   i 

times  while  the  lead  screw  turns  8  times.      Hence,  sub- 
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stitutingf  in  the  formula,  we  have  h  =  8,/*,  =  8,  Nss  ^d^ss\^ 
,    .      8  X  2  X  /,      16/,      .  - 

Since   16/,  remains   constant  for  this  lathe,   we  may 
hereafter  write  the  formula  as  </,  =  ■  -j^K 

For  5  threads,  d,  =  ^^  =  ^/^ 
For  6  threads,  </.  =  ^  =  |-/^ 
For  7  threads,  rf,  =  i^  =  y /^ 
For  8  threads,  d,  =  i^  =  2  /, ,  etc. 

O 

To  make  out  the  table,  we  should  aim  to  tise  the  same 

gears  as  many  times  as  possible.     Start  with  96  teeth  for 

96 
the  gear  on  stud.     Then,  /,  =  --  =  24  teeth.     For  5  threads^ 

/,  =  j^  X  96  =  80,  when  d^  =  96;  for  6  threads,  /,  =  5-  X 


16 


7 
96  =  86,  when  rf,  =  96;  for  7  threads, /,  =  A  X  96  =  42;  for 


8  threads,  /,  =  r-  X  96  =  48.     The  other  gears  are  foimd 
in  the  same  manner. 

(786)  The  gear  makes  4-  a  turn  in  passing  the  center  at 
each  end  of  the  rack,  two  turns  on  top  of  the  rack,  and  two 
turns  while  traveling  over  the  under  side. 

(a)  The  circumference  of  the  gear  =  10  X  3.1416  = 
31.416''.  Distance  that  the  rack  travels  uniformly  =  2  X 
31.416  =  62.832'=  5  ft.  2,832'.     Ans. 

(d)  The  motion  is  harmonic  as  the  gear  passes  over  the 
ends,  and  the  horizontal  distance  traveled  by  the  rack  at 
eacfi  end  =  the  radius  of  the  gear ;  distance  traveled  at  both 
ends  =  2  X  radius,  or  10  inches.  Hence,  5  ft.  2.832'+  10' 
=  6  ft.  .832',  the  total  travel.     Ans. 
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(787)  When  driving  through  the  worm  and  worm- 
wheel,  40  turns  of  the  worm  produce  one  turn  of  the  driven 
shaft  T.     When  driving  through  the  gearing,  40  turns  of 

the  shaft  5  produce  — ^-r —  =160  turns  of  7*.     Hence,  the 

ratio  of  the  "quick  return"  is  160  :  1. 

(788)  Circumference  of  gear  Z>,= 3. 5X3. 141 6 =10. 9956= 

11',  nearly.     Hence,  for  every  foot  travel  of  the  table,  D^ 

12 
makes  -—  =  lyXj-  revolutions.     To  find  the  number  of  turns 

made  by  the  pulley  for  each  foot  passed  over  by  the  table, 

we  have,  therefore,  iVx  3.5  =  —  +  26,  or  N -=. 


11  •       '  11  X  3.5 

8.103 +.      This,    multiplied  by   the  circumference   of  the 

„            8.103X30X3.1416      ^o  £.       u  ^u        ..•      • 

pulley,  = r^r =  63.6.     Hence,  the  ratio  is 

63.6  :  1.     Ans. 
(780)    {a)  D  F  A 


Wheels  locked     +10+10  +10 

100 
Arm  stationary  —  10        —  10  X  -^^  0 


+  10-10  X^    +10 


Number  turns  of  /"=  10 ^^5—  =  —.101  turn. 

The  wheel  /,  being  an  idler,  it  is  not  considered. 

Wheels  locked    + 10 


D 

F 

A 

+  10 
-10 

+  10 

-  1«  X  101 

+  10 
0 

0         +10-10X^     +10 
Number  turns  of/"  =10-^^^  =  +  .099.     Ans. 


0         — M      -f-lSC 

(792)  20  tnms  of  shaft  S  wOl  produce— 
}  turns  of  D,  L,  H.     Hence, 

E  H,K  D 
Wheels  locked  —8  —8  —8 
Arm  fixed  +8        —  8         0 

Arm  fixed  +20      —  20       0 

+  20  -  36  -  8 
Pulley  K  makes  —  36  revolutions.     Ana. 

(793)  See  Arts.  1550  and  1558. 

(794)  («)  See  Art.  1552. 

(b)  Substituting  in  formula  150, 
.._  3.I4I(;  _  3-1410  X  2 
^-      4i  !* 


(c)  Substituting  in  formula  149,/': 


698  inch.     Ans. 
3.1416       „. 


r 
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(795)  (ii)    From  formula  1  SI, 


i  =-T-  ==  10  inches.     Ans. 


(*)  Substituting  in  formula  152, 


0D-. 


30  4-3 


1 


(<r)  Addendum  = 
,667  inch. 

{(/)  Clearance  =  ,3333  X 
,042  =  .709'.     Ans. 


=  10.667  inches.     Ans. 
3333';  working  depth  = 

=  .042';  whole  de] 


(796)  See  Fig.  414. 

(797)  (a)  Number  of  teeth  =  48  X  10  =  48 
((J)  Number  of  teeth  =  (14— 3xt)X 
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(798)  From  formula  153,  Zl  =  l^'"'' 

(799)  Substituting  in  formula  154, 
^._«£f^_  2X15.5X2 


?=2r.858     ^ 
inches.    A11& 


12{  inches.     Ans. 


24-3 

Substituting  in  formula  155, P-^  ^  15-5  X  3  __  93  __ 
ISf  inches.     Ans. 


?,','; 

' 

pi 
\ 

\ 

$ 

^ 

" 

no.  SI 

(800)  (a)  See  Art.  1S60. 
(d)  See  Art.  1 563. 

(801)  See  Art.  1573. 


> 
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(802)  Diameter  of  internal  gear  =  30  -4-  3  =  10  inches. 

Diameter  of  pinion  =  21  -r-  3  =  7  inches. 

10  —  7 
Diameter  of  describing  circle  =  — - —  =  1^  inches. 

See  Art.  1 565. 

(803)  To  determine  whether  two  involute  gears  will  in- 
terfere, use  the  construction  shown  in  Fig.  425.  In  Fig.  82, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  addendum  circles  of  both  gears 
cut  the  line  of  action  N  N,  at  points  e  and  rf,  outside  of 
points  E  and  D,     Hence,  both  gears  will  interfere. 

(804)  The  solution  to  this  example  Is  shown  in  Fig.  83. 

(805)  Since  the  worm  is  triple-threaded,  it  will  drive 
the  wheel  three  teeth  at  every  revolution;  in  100  revolu- 
tions, it  will  drive  it  100  X  3  =  300  teeth,  or  -jr-  =7.5  revo- 
lutions.    Ans. 

(806)  {a)  The  wheel  must  have  the  same  circular  pitch 

as  the  worm,  or  }',  and,  as  the  worm  is  single-threaded,  the 

number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel  is  the  same  as  the  ratio  of 

}  X  40 
speeds,  or  40.     Hence,  Z>  =  ^  =  9.55'.      From  Table 

34,  the  addendum  =  .3  X  }  =.23' ;  outside  diameter  =  9.55  + 
(2  X  .23)  =  10.01,  or,  say  10';  whole  depth,  ,23  +  (.35  X  })  = 
.23  +  •26  =  .49^ 


Fig.  W. 

{b)  The  section  of  the  worm  is  shown  in  Fig.  84. 


SOT)     ?es  An  15-Sl.    Tin^nt  ot  angle  of  thread  = 
'    ^^  .c,^_«^e,  ^  >       \-*-  =  i  >:  3  X  3.1416  =  18.8496. 

iher^ir*,  *t;:ials  ^)'  »',  nearly.     Ans. 


iSO^i     F:r  e-r-irj  t>3Cii  zi:vecL  the  screw  wotild  make 
«^    :c  a  i;ir=.      F:r  CTery  t:ini  ot  the  screw,  the  "feed" 

^  ibc  required  ** feed.**     ArA 
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(QUESTIONS  800-858.) 


(809)  Applying  formula  1 56,  H.  P.  =  .0001904  R  WN 
=  .0001904  X  4.5  X  70  =  275  =16.49  H.  P.     Ans. 

(81 0)  From  formula  156, 

R  —  ^'  ^'  _. ? r=  3  15 

.0001904  WN      .0001904  X  60  X  200 

Might  use  an  arm  3^  or  3^  feet  long.     Ans. 

(811)  Substituting  in  formula  157,  H.  P.  =  .00001586 
r»^iV=.  00001586  (24 +  .4)  X  (315-8)  X  160=  19.01  H.  P. 
Ans. 

(812)  {a)  The  angle  of  advance  for  a  valve  with  neither 
lap  nor  lead  is  0**. 

(b)  Cut-off  would  occur  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  stroke 
when  the  valve  was  in  mid-position. 

{d)  Adding  lap  would  make  the  cut-off  earlier,  since  it 
would  necessitate  turning  the  eccentric  ahead  in  order  to 
bring  the  lead  right. 

(813)  Admission,  cut-off,  compression  (on  other  end), 
release  admission  and  cut-off  (on  other  end),  compression, 
release  (on  other  end).     See  Figs.  452  and  453. 

(814)  {a)     SeeArt.  1606. 
{b)     SeeArt.  1606. 

(815)  Increasing  the  lap  without  changing  the  angle  of 
advance  would  delay  admission,  hasten  cut-off,  and  decrease 
the  port  opening. 

(816)  First  move  the  eccentric  ahead.  This  will  hasten 
the  cut-off  and  also  increase  the  lead.     To  diminish  the  lead 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  pa^C*-'  niiinetliately  following  the  title  page. 
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and  make  it  the  same  as  before,  add  lap  to  the  valve,  which 
will  also  have  the  effect  of  hastening  the  cut-off  still  more. 

(81 7)  Inside  lap  hastens  compression  and  delays  release. 

(818)  See  Art.  1639. 

(819)  Mark  the  position  of  the  cross-head  on  the  glides 
at  the  dead  points.  This  gives  the  position  of  the  ends  of 
the  stroke.  With  the  engine  on  one  center,  say  the  forward 
center,  set  the  valve  with  the  proper  lead.  Now,  move  the 
crank  forward  until  the  valve  cuts  off,  and  measure  the  dis- 
placement of  the  cross-head.  Move  the  crank  forward  until 
the  valve  cuts  off  on  the  return  stroke,  and  measure  the  dis- 
placement of  the  cross-head.  If  the  cut-off  is  earlier  at  the 
head  than  at  the  crank  end,  the  valve  spindle  is  too  long, 
din&  vice  versa.  Suppose  the  valve  spindle  to  be  too  long; 
then,  to  shorten  it,  turn  the  engine  forward  until  it  gives 
the  head  end  lead,  shorten  the  valve  spindle,  which  will 
increase  the  lead ;  then,  reduce  the  angle  of  advance  until  it 
gives  the  proper  lead.  Try  the  operation  again.  The  lead 
at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  will,  of  course,  be  too  small, 
unless  the  engine  is  specially  designed  to  give  equal  cut-off. 

(820)  Increasing  the  lead  is  accomplished  by  moving  the 
eccentric  ahead,  which  hastens  the  action  of  the  valve,  thus 
causing  admission  to  occur  earlier;  when  the  crank  reaches 
the  center,  therefore,  the  port  will  be  open  wider,  or  the 
lead  will  be  greater.     The  only  effect  upon  the  port  opening 

jB,  will  be  to  make  it  occur 

earlier.  It  will  not  in- 
crease the  port  open- 
ing. 

(821)     (a)  At  mid- 
position,     where     the 
displacement   is   zero. 
kk;.  k').  The    displacement   of 

a  valve  is  measured  from  mid-position. 

{h)  The  diatj^ram  is  shown  in  Fig.  85.  The  displacement 
of  the  valve  for  the  crank  [xjsition  is  equal  to  r  f. 
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(822)     (a)  The  port  opening  is  always  equal  to  the  dis- 
placement minus  the  lap.     See  Art.  1611« 

(*)  See  Arts.  1613  and  1614  and  Figs.  446,  447,  and 
448,  etc. 

(823)  (a)  See  Art.  1622.     Since  the  steam  should  not 

flow  over  6,000  feet  per  minute,  we  must  have  the  area  of 

the  port  X  6,000  =  area  of  piston  X  piston  speed  in  feet  per 

minute. 

Area  of  piston  =  18'  X  .7854  =  254.47  sq.  in. 

40 
Piston  speed  =  --  x  2  X  90  =  600. 

I/O 

Hence,  area  of  port  X  6,000  =  254.47  X  600,  or 

-      254.47X600       .^  .^ 
^  = MOO =  25.45  sq.m. 

25.45  -7- 18  =  1.41",  or  l-jV,  nearly.     Ans. 
{b)     Assume  a  port  opening  of  .8  of  this,  or  1.41  X  .8 
=  1.128',  say  1^'.    Ans. 

{c)     See  Art.  1623.     The  width  of  the  exhaust  port 

=  liV+3  +  i-H=3r.     Ans. 

(824)  The  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  86.  Draw  the 
valve  circle  with  a  radius  of  2^',  and  the  lap  circle  with  a 
radius  of  i',  allowing  ^/  lead  as  shown.      Maximum  port 


Fig.  86. 


opening  occurs  at  crank  position  O  A\,  at  right  angles  to 
the  angle  of  advance  line  O  F.  The  port,  therefore,  is  open 
from  crank  position  O  /v,,  at  admission  to  O  /?„  and  is 
being  closed  from  O  R^  to  crank  position  at  cut-off  at  O  /?,. 
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^*  c— k 


shown  in  Figs.  87  and  88.     The 
i  release  must  be  found  by  the 


Fig.  jC. 

method  explained  in  connection  with  Figs.  445  and  455.  In 
Fig.  ST,  t"*  ^  is  the  point  of  admission;  O  R^,  of  cut-off; 
O  K^.  oi  release,  and  O  ^,,  of  compression  for  the  head  end. 

In  Fig.  88,  the  same 
letters  refer  to  cor- 
responding positions 
of  the  crank  end. 
F  F  is  the  angle  of 
advance  line  in  each 
case,-  and  the  diame- 
ters of  the  outside 
and  inside  lap  circles 
are  determined  by 
drawing  these  circles 
tangent  to  the  given 
crank  positions  for 
cut-off  and  release, 
respectively. 


i  I- 


(826)     Tiu'  Iciv^th  •>{  stroke  <>(  liie  ])iston  must  be  known 
and  the  travel  of  the  valve,  buth  of  which  can  be  determined 
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by  turning  the  engine  through  a  revolution.  The  other  di- 
mensions easiest  obtained  would  be  the  lead  and  laps,  the 
former  by  measuring  when  the  valve-chest  cover  is  off  and 
the  engine  is  on  a  center,  and  the  latter  by  removing  the 
valve,  taking  its  dimensions,  and  also  the  dimensions  of  the 
valve  seat.     Having  these  data,  the  diagram  is  easily  drawn. 


Fig.  89. 

(827)  The  method  of  solving  this  problem  is  entirely 
similar  to  the  method  used  in  the  general  problem,  Arts. 
1627  to  1631.     The  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  80;  OF 
is  the  angle  of  advance  line. 

(828)  First   calculate   the  width  of  steam    ports    and 
maximum  port  opening. 

Area  of  piston  =  W  X  .7854  =  22G.98  sq.  in. 
Area  of  port  X  G,000=  22G.08  x  ^^^'  ^  "^^  ^^^  =  24.59  sq.  in. 

This,  divided  by  17,  which  we  will  assume  to  be  the  length 
of  port,  gives  1.44  =  l^V,  nearly,  as  the  width. 
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Assume  the  port  opening  to  be  .8  of  this,  or  1.44  X  .8  = 
1^',  nearly.  To  draw  the  diagram,  draw  the  stroke  circle 
to  a  scale  of  3'  =  1  ft.,  and  the  valve  circle  full  size.  First, 
draw  the  stroke  circle,  and  lay  off  the  points  of  cut-off  and 
release.  Then,  draw  the  inner  circle  with  a  radius  equal  to 
the  maximum  port  opening,  or  1•A^^     Draw  the  lead  line  a  b 


Fig.  90. 

to  give  a  lead  =  Y  ^^^  describe  the  lap  circle  tangent  to  this 
line,  the  port  opening  circle,  and  the  line  representing  the 
crank  position  at  cut-off.  Measuring  the  diagram,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  travel  equals  4A-'  +  >  ^^P  =  ^it\  angle  of 
advance  =  31^°. 

The  inside  lap  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  taken  equal  to  0. 

Before  tiie  section  of  the  valve  and  ports  can  be  drawn, 
the  width  of  the  exhaust  i)ort  must  be  calculated.      It  equals 

1     7    *     I     O  1  "   1   "  —   Oil" 

Since  a  reversing  rocker  is  used  the  eccentric  will  be  behind 
the  crank  an  angle  equal  to  \)<f  —  3U '  =  b'^^'',     Ans. 
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The  throw  of  the  eccentric  should  be  equal  to  ^  x  4i-  =  ^ 
X  f  =  3. 6'.     Ans. 


Fig.  01. 

The  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig.  90,  and  a  section  of  the 
valve  and  ports  in  Fig.  91. 

(829)  (a)  Piston  valves  are  used  because  the  steam  pres- 
sure upon  them  is  perfectly  balanced. 

(b)  This  type  of  valve  makes  it  necessary  to  have  a  large 
clearance  space  in  the  passages  leading  to  it,  which  is  some- 
times a  disadvantage.  They  also  offer  no  relief  to  any  pres- 
sure that  may  arise,owing  to  water  becoming  encased  in  the 
end  of  the  cylinder  near  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

(830)  See  Art.  1636. 

(831)  By  means  of  the  equations,  Art.  1638,  we  have 
{a)  width  of  passage  =  ^  (1|  —  f )  =  j\' ; 

(*)  valve  travel  =  2  X  {H  +  i)  =  H'; 

(c)  width  of  face  =  2  x  (f +  TV  +  i)  -  f  =  !*'; 

(d)  width  of  exhaust  port  =  li  +  |-  +  TV  +  i  +  i 

4"  tV  ""  3"  =  ^1  • 

(832)  See  Arts.  1 637  and  1 638. 

(833)  Draw  the  crank  circle  of  some  convenient  diam- 
eter upon  the  stroke  line  A  6' (Fig.  92).  Lay  off  A  ^/ equal 
to  J  stroke  and  describe  arc  ^/ A\  with  a  radius  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  connecting-rod.  Draw  a  line  through  A*  O, 
showing  the  crank  position  at  cut-off.  The  diametrically 
opposite  point  at  R'  will  be  the  crank  position  at  cut-off 
on  the  forward  stroke.  Drav/  lines  /  /  and  /'  /'  for  equal 
lead  at  each  end.  In  the  figure,  the  crank  circle  is  drawn  to 
a  diameter  of  3",  so  that  it  serves  also  for  the  valve  circle. 
Therefore,  with  a  center  upon  this  circle,  describe  the  lap 
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circle  tangent  to  O  R  and  /  /,  thus  locating  the  angle  of  ad- 
vance line  F  F\     Xow,  it  is  evident  that  the  other  lap  circle 


Fig.  82. 

which  must  be  drawn  about  F^  will  be  tangent  to  O  R\  if 
it  is  drawn  tangent  to  /'  /'.  Therefore,  O  R  is  the  required 
crank  position  for  cut-off,  and  L  is  the  distance  the  piston  has 
moved  at  this  point  =  W  stroke. 

(834)     See  Art.  1648. 

(836)     (^/)  and  {b).     vSee  Art.  1649. 

(836)  Its  j)arts  arc  few  and  simple,  and  it  effects  close 

r(.'gulation  for  high  rotative  s})eeds. 

(837)  An  inspection  of  Fig.  4«v^  will  show  that  screwing 
the  two  })arts  of  the  cut-off  valve  together  will  make  the  cut- 
off hitcr,  and  rice  :\rs(7. 

(838)  Using  formula  156, 

II.  V.  =  .0(jOV.HU  x'^.X  2 J  X  203  =  .-iGSL^S  H.  P.     Ans. 
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(839)  See  Arts.  1662  and  1663. 

(840)  See  Art.  1667. 

(841)  For  {a),  (6),  and  (c)  see  Art.  1664.    For  («/) 
and  (e)  see  Arts.  1665  and  1666. 

(842)  See  Art.  1667. 

(843)  See  Art  1668. 

(844)  See  Art.  1661. 
(846)  See  Art.  1660. 
(846)  See  Art.  1661. 


Fig.  93. 

(847)  The  student  should  answer  this  question  briefly 
in  his  own  words.     Art.  1651. 

(848)  (a)  See  Art.  1651. 

(^)  The  same  effect  could  not  be  produced  by  this  method. 
Giving  the  valve  lead  in  this  way  would  hasten  the  release,  it  is 
true,  but  it  would  delay  the  compression  by  an  equal  amount. 
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(S4B)     S«  Art.  lesOu 

(HSO)    'S^^,  Ch a  r.  ylug  the  angle  of  advance  varies  the  lead. 

f^51>  Stt  F:^'  ^3.  First  find  the  crank  positions 
O  ^  2LrA  O  fC  for  th*5  latest  and  earliest  points  of  cut-ofL 
Draw  thot  Iap»  r^ircle  abotit  C  tangent  to  O  R  and  draw  the 
i/iad  Iir.<t  /A  Thr'^.^isfh  C  draw  the  horizontal  line  C k^  and 
with  the  rompa^  point  upon  this  line  draw  a  lap  circle  of 
the  same  size  as  the  former  one,  tangent  to  O  F^,  Its 
f.^nter  will  fall  at  Z>,  and  C  />  is  the  distance  that  the 
eccentric  must  shift.  The  port  opening  for  shortest  cut-oflf 
is  equal  to  O  d^  or  \  inch. 

(852)    The  valve  diagram  is  laid  out  for  full  gear  post- 


Fk;.  W. 

tioii  .'IS  shown  in  Vx*^.  \)\.  This  part  of  the  process  is  like 
(Icsij^ninj^  a  |)lain  sli(U;  valve,  remembering  that  the  valve  is 
to  ovcr-tiavrl  j1  of  an  inc^h. 

In  l''u',.  '.'."»  arc  (h'awn  the  two  link  diagrams.  In  each,  the 
(Mccnliirs  auMhawn  with  t lie  an^le  of  advance  found  above. 
Thc-'t'  ili.ivM.nns  an*  siniihir  lo  and  are  lettered  the  same  as 
the  di.u'ianis  shinvn  in  Imv;^.  47:^  and  474,  and  further 
rxi^laiKilioii  sccin^  to  bo  unnecessary. 
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(853)  (a)  See  Art.  1 668. 
(d)  See  Art.  1675. 

(854)  Use  formula  158,  N*  =      y     .     For  a  height 

of  20'  we  have  N*  =  35,294  -5-  20,  or  N  =  42.008  rev. ;  for 
a  height  of  18',  iV=  42.28;  for  a  height  of  22%  N  = 
40.053  rev. 

(a)  44.28  —  42.008  =  2.272  rev.  increase.     Ans. 
{d)  42.008  —  40.053  =  1.955  rev.  decrease.     Ans. 

(855)  (a)  See  Art.  1624. 

(b)  Compare  formula  159  with  formula  158,  Art. 
1668.  Since  Pf^  equals  five  times  the  weight  of  both  balls 
together,  it  is  equal  to  10  X  -^  and 

7/  =  (l  +  -^)  A  =  (l  +  y )  X  1  =  1  +  10  =  ir.     Ans. 

(856)  See  Art.  1676. 

(857)  Substituting  in  formula  163, 

5 4  X  5.85  X  6.5  H-  (3  X  5.4  X  14)  _ 

".00000114  X  10  X  240"  9  X  10  "" 

3.4045  lb. 

Substituting  in  formula  162, 

IV  =  I  [.000028  X  240'  (4  X  5.85  X  0.5  +  3.4045  X  9  X  10 
+  3  X  5.4  X  14)  -  (3.4045  X  9  +  4  X  5.85  +  3  X  5.4)} 
=  115  lb.      Ans. 

(858)  See  Art.  1591. 
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(959)  See  Art.  1910. 

(960)  See  Art.  1911. 

(961)  (a)  See  Art.  1915. 
(*)  See  Art.  1912. 

(962)  See  Arts.  1924,  1926, 1927,  and  1928. 

(963)  From  Table  43  the  number  of  threads  per  inch 
corresponding  to  the  diameters  given  are  13,  9,  7,  and  4^, 
respectively.     Applying  formula  211: 

d,  = ,/-  li'  =  ll  -  1^-=  1.064'.     Ans. 
*  «  4         7 

rf  =^/-  — '  =  2  -  ^'=  1.7ir.     Ans. 
'  n  4^ 

(964)  (a)    Apply  formula  208. 

For    Y  diameter,  /  =  .24  4/  .25 +  .625  -  .175'  =  .0495^ 
For    f '  diameter,  /  =  .24 1/. 625 +  .625  -  .  175'  =  .0933'. 
For  1'    diameter,  p  =  .24  V      1  +  .625  -  .175'  =  .131'. 
For  lY  diameter,/  =  .24 1/  1.5 +.625  -  .175'  =  .175'. 
Now,  applying  formula  210, 

»  =  -TTT^  =  20.2,  say  20  threads  per  inch.     Ans. 
.0495 

n  =  =  10,7,  say  11  threads  per  inch.     Ans. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  followinjf  the  title  paj^e. 
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«  = 

1 
.131 

=    7.6,  say     8  threads  per  inch. 

Ans, 

«  = 

1 
.17fl 

=    5-7,  say    6  threads  per  inch. 

An  3. 

{d)     By  lormula  210,  »  =  rl  »'■./=  ^-     Hence. 

p  =  ^  =  pitch  for    J'  screw. 

Ans. 

/  =  i'  =  pitch  for    fi' screw. 

Ans. 

/=  -'  =  pilch  for  1'    screw. 

Ans. 

p=  -'  =  pitch  for  1^'  screw. 

Ans. 

(965) 

(«) 

See  Art.  1931. 

(*) 

i'-.3  =  |'.    Ans. 

(966) 

See  Art.  1930. 

(967) 
wrought  i 
factor  of  1 

stress   per 

From  Table  '35,  the  ultimate  tensile  strength  of 
iron  is  55.000  lb.  per  sq.  in.     From  Table  28.  the 
safety  for  a  varying  stress  is  fi.     Hence,  the  safe 

■  square  inch   i,  ''^■°",   and   11,300  :  ^'•™<' 
a                                b 

11  SOO  V  6 

— '     „„„ — =  1.2873   sq.    in.  =  area   at   bottom    of   thread. 
oo.UUU 

From  Table  43,  the  nearest  area  in  the  last  column  is  1.2928 

sq.  in.,  corresponding  to  a  nominal  diameter  of  1^'.     Hence, 

the  bolt  should  have  a  diameter  of  1^'.     Ans. 

(968)     Using  formula  217, 

11.800      ,  „_ 

''=^;ooo  =  ^''"^-"'' 

From  Table  43,  the  nearest  diameter  corresponding  to  this 
area  is  \\' .     Ans. 

The  reason  that  this  diameter  should  be  used  instead  of 
that  calculated  in  the  last  example  is  that  the  bolt  is  greatly 
weakened  by  the  sharp  corners  left  by  the  thread  cutting  tool. 
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and  the  strength  is  not  equal  to  that  of  a  round  bar  whose 
diameter  is  the  same  as  the  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
thread. 

(969)  Using  formula  218, 

d  =  .0228  -f/12,000  =  2^'      Ana, 

4 

^/  =  2.5  X  r-  =  2^    Ans. 
o 

Using  formula  219, 

"»  "  300  X  y  "^       threads.     Ans. 

(970)  The  dimensions  of  both  head  and  nut  are  the 
me.     Hence,  apply  formulas  220-226* 

Height  of  head  or  nut  = 

^'  =  I'- r6=  re'  ^^ 

Diameter  of  nut  or  head  across  flats  = 

Diameter  of  nut  or  head  across  corners  = 

Z^,  =  1.73  Xg-'  +  . 07' =  1.58'.     Ans. 

Diameter  of  washer  = 

Z^,  =  1^  X  1.58'  =  1.78',  say  1^'.     Ans, 

Thickness  of  washer  = 

7  1 

/    =.15  X-;'=.13',  say -'.     Ans. 

o  o 

Pig.  605  shows  the  manner  of  representing  the  bolt,  ex- 
cept that  a  hexagonal  head  is  to  be  shown  instead  of  a 
square  one,  and  the  letters  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  sizes 
calculated. 

(971)  In  the  last  example,  D  was  found  to  be  If.  The 
other  dimensions  are  readily  obtained  from  Fig.  600.  The 
student  should  give  the  handle  of  the  wrench  a  slight  taper 
to  improve  the  looks. 
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(972)    From  Table  28,  Art  1362,  the  factor  of  safety 
for  a  varying  stress  is  6  for  wrought  iron.     Hence,  area  of 

RR  AAA 

cross-section  of  eye  bolt  =  2,500  4 ^ — =  .273  sq.  in.  The 

o 


_^_|/].278  _  ,^, 5, 


in. 


corresponding  diameter  =  rf = y   '         = .  59',  say  -5 '.     Ans. 
Applying  formula  227, 

<  =  .8x|=|'.    Ana 

Taking  a  b  equal  to  ^^\  ^^^^^(a)^  '-^^^  ^'  ^ 

1  1  / 

If  we  assume  that  a  =  -3,  ab^-^l^^  and  ^  =  y. 195x2  = 

.624',  say  I'.    Ans. 

Whence,  ^  =  |x§-=]^'-     4^^ 

(973)  See  Art.  1044. 

(974)  See  Fig.  623.  Take  height  of  thin  nut  as 
one-half  that  of  outer  or  standard  size  nut 

(975)  Both  devices  increase  the  friction  between  the 
threads  of  the  screw  and  the  threads  in  the  nut;  in  this 
respect  the  principle  is  the  same  in  both  devices. 

(976)  Taking  d  as  1^',  the  various  dimensions  are 
readily  obtained  from  Fig.  642.  The  student  may  supply 
any  dimension  that  is  omitted,  taking  such  dimensions  as  he 
deems  best. 

(977)  Applying  formula  233, 

^  =  4x4  =  1'.     Ans. 

,      1  _  ,       2^         11,       . 
/  =  —  X  4  =  —  .  sav  — .     Am. 
6  3  '  ^  16       ^^ 

(978)  Applying  formula  233, 

^  =  1  X  12  =  3'.     Ans. 
4 

/  =  1-  X  12  =  2'.     Ans. 
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<979)     Applying  formula  235, 


*  =  .2  X  2;^  +  .16  =  .66',  say  ^'.     Ans. 
lb  lb 


/  =  .1X2^  +  .16  =  .4',  say^'. 


Ans. 


Ans. 


(980)  Applying  formula  237, 

._1.5        l._  1, 
*-T    +16  -4- 

3X1.5,       1,_5.5,  3, 

'"      76       +16"  16  '^y  8'     '^*' 

(981 )  Applying  formula  238, 

d  =  51^  =  1.26'. 
Using  formulas  236, 

i  =  -^'  =  .42',  say  --^     Ans. 
o  lo 


_  1;26,  _      1, 

6      ~   4" 


Ans. 


(982)     Area  of   rod   corresponding   to   diameter  </,  = 
7,000       ,  ,_ 

Cooo  =  ^-^^^  "^^  '"• 

;  =  i^iS!  =  1-22'.  say  1 1'.     Ans. 


Hence,    <_,    ^^^^ 

From  formula  239» 
</j  =  .816^,  or  ^/  = 


.816 


-g^-1.5d   -1^.     Ans. 


The  remaining  dimensions  are  readily  calculated  by  using 
formula  239.  The  dimension  b  in  Figs.  65a  and  658 
should  extend  to  the  top  of  the  cotter  instead  of  to  the  top 
of  the  slot,  as  shown.  The  student  may  take  d  as  the  depth 
of  the  cotter. 


(983)     Applying  formula  24 1 , 


=  1.5/ 


10,000 


=  3'  nearly.     Ans. 


Hence, 


/  = 


1^14,000x400 
^^■^^^=8.33',  say  8  ^     Ans. 


3X400 


8 


rxnt-^ 


liT 


^  ^  1.VI  • 


#  -. 


S7..1PW 


^.^^#  i^:iit 


»    ^5 


2f. 


^  ■^■^j 


7     A?W3 


^s 


=  4    ^  .»-  .M.        ^  -J-,  y 


5, 


==•4  (101  —  8) 


MJP%»yl;^',    Aral 


^i§H7)      Ayi^yzr.^   {onaub,    249,   second   mJonm    o( 

^   :   O:  vT^  =  2  4i5%  saj  2-!^'.     Ans. 
(UHH)  (<i)  AiJi/i'/ t'jnriuhi  2S9m    Here,  »f  =  — ;  hencc^ 

<       J'^r  .      l^    .  =  10.38',  say  lo|'.     Ana 

4 
(//;  />i;i/n<:i<:r  of  Jjoli:  =  10.38'  x  =  =  6',  nearly.     Ans. 

(/ ;   W'ij/lil  ni  f.olir!  shaft  per  foot  of  length  = 


Ill 


/  41)0=  207  lb.,  nearly. 


VV'ij'Jil  •»!  IidIIow  f,h;ifi  per  fool  of  length  = 

'''■•'' "l;';''      ••'lvr.K).-.l.»llb..„early. 

iMIh'irun'       V«M        r.U       '(»  II)    por  toot.      Ans. 
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(989)  {a)  Using  formula  208, 

/  =  .24  i/3.25  +  .625  -  .175  =  .3%  nearly. 
By  formula  21 0, 

«  =  -  =  3.333,  say  3-r. 

Then.        /  =  -  =  -=-.     Ans. 

(^)  Using  formula  21 2, 

7  3 

/  =  g  =  1. 4',  say  1-g'.     Ans. 

(^)  Using  formula  21 5^ 

^      2  X  12      ^  ^,  ^6,       . 

/  =  — z-=—  =  1. 6',  say  1-'.     Ans. 
Id  o 

(990)  {a)  Using  formula  21 0  for  each  case, 

«  =  1  -7-  y  =  3^;  «  =  1  -f- 1-  =  ~,  and  «  =  1  ^  1-  =  j^.    Ana. 

(^)  Using  formula  211  for  the  first  case, 

^/,  =  ^/-  ^'  =  3.25'  -  ^'  =  2.879'.     Ans. 
n  3.5 

For  the  second  case,  it  will  be  remembered  that  /  =  — /; 

hence, 

3         3 
For  the  third  case,  /  =  —  /  =  -/ ;  hence, 

*      4         4 

^/  =^/- 2^|/^  =  ^-1.5/=12-1.5  X  1.625  =  9^'.   Ans. 

(991)  See  Art.  1930. 

(992)  See  Art.  1936.     Using  formula  217, 

"=    -^on   =g'6sq.  in. 
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(903)    Prtim  Table  43,  t3ie  dBbctm  arem  of  a  4-iiich  bolt 
k    kPSiS    sq.    izL    Scferrn^  to   Ait.  19359   *im1  using 


3r=«i;  =  2X  a.MSx  6.000=  Ut,888 Ox,  saj  80  tons. 

Ans. 

(994)  (m)  Vang  f  armnla  218» 

^=.0»6r^3;6W=rl.S0B'«sa7lt'.    AniL 
(»)    Using  idrmn]a  219!t 

ar.  =  .0^2x<^^^-  =  0.8»,sa7l0tliieads.    Ans. 

(995)  Appljing  fonnnla  217,  and  takii^  5,  as  6»000 
lb.  per  sq.  in., 

=  .MO  sq.  in. 


6,000 

Prom  Table  43^  the  nearest  diametjer  is  1'. 
Applying  formulas  220»  221,  224»  and  226, 

2>  =  llxl-+f^"=lfg-.    Ana. 

^  =  ^'  =  ^"-f6'-M"     ^'^ 

/7,  =  2. 12  X  1"+  .09"  =  2.21".     Ans. 

The  student  can  readily  make  the  drawing  by  referring 
to  Fig.  G05.     Omit  the  washer. 

(996)  The  dimensions  are  readily  obtained  by  aid  of 
formula  229. 

(997)  (^7)     Using  formula  233  for  all  three  cases^ 
,      1    ,      1       ^1       7,      . 


(*)  ^  =  ^  X  5  =  1-^'.     Ans. 

4  * 


'==6^  ^=6'"^^  16-     ^^ 
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(c)  *  =  -  X  Ig  =  g'.     Ans. 

(998)  Each  key  takes  up  1,000  -i-  2  =  600  H.  P.     Hence, 
applying  formula  232, 

i-1^  _  _18X_600__       ,  ,       . 

^-7dN  -  10  X  10  X  60  -  ^-^  .  say  2  .     Ans. 

/  =  |*  =  |x2=l.  333',  say  l|'.     Ans. 

(999)  For  the  driven  pulley,  apply  formula  234. 

*  =  ^'  +  -^'  =  .64',say|'.     Ans. 

/  =  -^'  +  ig'  =  -45^'.  say  Yq'^     Ans. 
For  the  driving  pulley,  apply  formula  235* 

*  =  .2  X  4.5'  +  .  16'  =  1.06',  say  1^'.     Ans. 

/  =  .!  X  4.5'  +  .16'=.61',  say-g'.     Ans. 

(1000)  Using  formulas  237, 

3 

(1001)  It  is  evident  that  a  3-' shaft  will  transmit  a 

great  deal  more  than  6  H.  P.  at  135  R.  P.  M.     Hence,  using 
formulas  238  and  236, 

d  =  5V^  =  1. 77'.     Therefore, 

Loo 

b  =  -^  = .  59',  say  -'.     Ans. 

o  o 

t  =  -^  =  .  354',  say  -'.      Ans. 
0  o 
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'  1002      "T^  ^a.i'TiJar-rc.  cc  «iC  </^  ^nd  the  other  diziien« 

sr.!i:i  is  ^  ill  nscezzs  ^nnrTar  t.5  tiac  required  in  example  982. 
Tzxt  -nriruji  iizrenaciis  in.  the  ^pire  mar  be  obtained  by 

"  '*r  f:t"TTTra 


^  5 

1003»     A.  t  Titc:^  to  Art.   ISOO,  '/  shcmki  equal  — 

ihe  yrTTj-yrai  area  cc  the  strap,  and  /  =  j  ^.     Hence, 

*  >   -  -•  =  f  •  -  X  3^;   or,    ^  =  IXlld    sq.   in.,   and    *  = 

f  :>  Lt5  =  I'St^',  saT  st'.    Ans. 

1  ,      1       ,5       »,  15^ 

/  :=  — -?  =  —  V  i— =  —        SaT  — 

4  4         ^       52  '      -  1«  • 

Tbe  other  ciciensoas  are  readilv  obtained  from  Fig.  661, 
and  trie  drawing  ran  be  made  by  referring  to  it- 

i  1 004)     Art.  1 969  states  that  i  may  be  made  equal  to 
d  when  a  steel  cotter  is  nsed  in  a  wronght-iron  rod.    Hence, 

d  =  d=2l\     Ans. 

2 

Also,  /  =  --^=  -  X  2- =  -'.     Ans. 

4  4         2       8 

(lOOS)     From  Table    43,   the  area  at  the  bottom  of  the 

threai  f  r  a  3^'  standard  screw  is  7.55  sq.  in.     Referring  to 

Art    1  935,  ::  "^^  t:Id  not  be  advisable  to  take  S^ greater  than 

4,' !":•.  :>er  sq.  :r..  in  this  case.      Hence,  Jl'=  aSi  =  T.55  X 

4. =   >  '/2""  V:.>.  =  !:>ad  which  rod  may  safelv  carry. 

\V:.er.  :.e!d  by  a  c-ttcr,  the  rod  is  weakened  owing  to  the 

ci:::- 4     '-t  (f  ::.':•   <!   :,   the  -.quivalent  diameter  being  (see 

I-  r::.:::i  239)^/ =    -l''.c/=  .-M  X  3.5  =  2.850';  that  is,  a  rod 

L.;v:: .1:  a  'liaiijcter  <:'  •^.'^V".'  w^.uld  be,   theoretically,  of  the 

s:i::.'-  -trMv^^ti:  a>  a  r^d  h.avin;^  a  slot  in  it  for  a  cotter  and  3^' 

in  'i'anKtrr.      He::'  <\  t;:c  equivalent  area  is  2.85G'  X  .7854  = 

G  n  >q.  i:).      Th.e  area  is  ]e>s  than  in   the  first  case,  but  the 

r>5,000 
value  (A  ^^  may   TiUW  be   taken   as  — — —  =  5,500  lb.  per  sq. 
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in.,  and  the  safe  load  is  6.41  X  5,600  =  35,255  lb.  Hence,  the 
rod  and  cotter  are,  apparently,  slightly  stronger  than  the  rod 
and  nut. 

(1006)  {a)  Applying  formula  240, 

^=^-26/f^Xl.5  =  3\     Ans. 
4,250 

/=  1^^/=  1^ X  3  =  4|'.     Ans. 

{f)  Pressure  per  square  inch  of  projected  area  = 

5,000        ^^^ ,,        . 

(1007)  Applying  formula  240, 

^/  =  /  =  2. 26  /¥Sxl  =  ^-^S',  say  2^'.    Ans. 

(1008)  See  example  in  Art.  1975,  and  Table  46,  Art. 
1978.  

rf  =  1. 5  |/I^^^^  ^  3  ^5.  3 1.     Ans 

i^l2,000  X  750  8 

Whence,  /  =  3^^^  =  6. 55',  say  6^'.     Ana 

(1009)  As  in  example  1008, 

rf=  1.51/^^^^^=  =  1.6',  say  l|'.     Answ 
|/8,500  X  275  8 

Whence,  /  =  j^^^  =  3. 92',  say  4'.     Ans. 

p 
(lOlO)     Here,  /=  2  df.     From  formula  242,  '^=  ■^• 

Hence,  2dy.d=z%d'  =  ^^;  or,  ^/=  1.846',  say  l{\ 

-,         o  Ans. 

Also, /=2^/=2x  1^  =  3^'.     Ans. 

8  4 

(101 1)     Circumference  of  wheel  =  2.75«; 

R.P.M.  =  A^=f-4f^  =  407. 

2.75;r  X  60 


/  =  — ^^  =  MO  Bb.  per  «|.  in. 


Asc£t3I5  fsnnk  2-tl,«ndguiiiig  5/ fkom  Table  4g, 

Eaoe.     /=^--^^=:Cir,ayfr|'.    Ana 
ITte  cc^KT  fineBSHtts  tastj  be  ohranipil  from  Fig^  665  and 


(1012)    U\  Vfsmg  foffsnia  243  and  TaUe  46, 


(i)    F^xn  f  omnia  242* 


U013^    r^^rS  fc*ra:sJa  250t 
-e  =  .V.V4  •  7T  =  ,i\H  •  «  X  iCW  =  1.1',  say  l^'.     Ans. 


S 


V 1 0 1 4      V  <£- ^  :  ^r=::zli 


3. 


.:  =   ..?».-=  .•.5  %  ?.  .♦.O  —  4.T-I .  say  _ 
ilOI5      Avvy.r.j:  :\-~zLi  251, 


1  .^  ^    V    4  * 

3 


1 


>  4 

^See  Fig.  vvS  i^r  u:^r.r.-r  o:  representing  the  journal.) 
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(1016)  This  shaft  should  be  calculated  with  the  help  of 
Table  49.  To  determine  Z,  we  have,  from  the  table  of 
Bending  Moments, 

B^  Wi^=zl0  X  ^4-^=  18^  tons. 
/  8  4 

The  twisting  moment  7'=  PR=:  63,025  X  -t7  in. -lb.  (see 

formula  231)  = 

63,025  H.     ^  63,025         300     ,o  ,o  r 

2.000  X  12  ^  17  f^-^^^^  =  Po5^n2><-60-  =  ^^-^^  ^^••^""^• 

Then,  Z=  -^  =  ^3^=  1-4,  nearly. 

From  Table  49,  y^  =  1.461  for  Z=  1.4.  Hence  (see 
Table  32,  Art.  1416), 

d,  =  d^  =  1.461  X  3.3  i/2=  1.461  X  3.3 1/^  =  8.25'. 

^^  Ans. 

(lOl  7)    Applying  formula  253, 


=  68.5V^ 


''  =3.35', 


10  X  7,000 
Z=il^=.75. 


Prom  Table  49,  V^  =  1.209  for  Z  =  .6,  and  1.277  for  Z  = 
.8.    Hence,  1.277-1.209  :  .8— .6  =  .r  :  .75— .6;  or,  ,r  =  .051. 

Therefore,  forZ=  .75,  i^k  =  1.209  +  .051  =  1.20,  and^^= 
1.26  X  3.35  =  4.22*,  say  ^-'      Ans. 

(1018)  Use  formula  256.     In  this  case  ;;/  =  — . 

Hence,  d=d,  y'l  -  ;«*  =  IS^/l  -  l^S  =  12.8',  say  12  J|'. 

Ans. 

(1019)  Use  formula  256.     Here  >«  =  r- =.5.     Hence, 

3// — i —  1 

-*/  -  =  17,11*,  say  1?.^'.     Ans. 


r.  =  i6||^ 


.5*      '      '       8 


</,  =  17^  -i-  2  =  8,^*.    Ans. 

o  lO 


.*■ 
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lOSO'  Tix  5ro5f^i  sboxild  beable  to  drav  the  joint  by 
T-siismxi^  z:  Atl  2000  fi^d  Fig.  €?€-  The  keys  may  be 
rrnpiTrrinnsz  br  fanriii*:  233.  The  stodent  should  use  his 
<*vx  ^ufi^ineiz  recsrfia^  arj  drmmstoms  not  given. 


1031  •    T\£,.  fTS^ncfoErmiLfai  258  are  ^sufficient  guide 
far  n»  cihwin^  nf  this  cjcpTrng. 


(1023  i     (f ')  Prnoi  fnrnrsla  2009 

*7      FracL  f  nmrnia  259  aad  Table  50, 

•     8 
^.-i     Frrin  f.-^rniiiii  2BOu 

i^=r?  —  *i'=ll— *xi«i5  =  16^'.     Ans. 
'y      r  =  -r— 4S5-c  =  11  — 4.»  X  ieS5  =  22.16.    say 


.  =  "^^     '  =  ^^ ^-^ =  S^'p  say  3-t'.    Ans. 

i\023      ':<:tz  ::— u  i  250. 

S=    :•:•«  «  7vr  =    j.-^  «  :.».•  \  t^O  =  .&?',  say  l'.     Ans. 
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(QUESTIONS  1024-106a) 


(1024)     See  Art.  2004. 

(1026)    See  Art.  2016. 

(1026)  Radius  of  gear  =  15'  =  l^  ft.  =  R.     From  for- 

mula  231, 

^      63,026 //^      63,025  X  20      ^^^  ,,  , 

P  =  —^TR-  =     120  X  15    =  ^^^  ^^-  '^^"^^y- 

From  formula  267, 

e       9,600,000  9,600,000  o  /^A>l  iu 

•5  =      .  ^\^^  =  T-^ — ,^.^  .  ^  ,.>rv  =  3,094  lb.  per  sq.  in., 

Z/  + 2,160      2.5X^x120  +  2,160        '  f       n        i 

nearly. 

Hence,  from  formula  266, 

Assuming  that  b  =  2-C,  ^  C=  2.5  C*  =  3.8  sq.  in.,  or  C=: 

Y  7rT  =  1.2329'.     Hence,  number  of  teeth  = 

1|J5  =  76  4-.  say  76.     Ans. 
Circular  pitch  =  ^^-^— —  =  1.2401'.    Ans. 

(1027)  The  velocity  of  a  point  on  the  pitch  circle  is 

2 

jc  X  4-  X  60  =  880  ft.  per  min.,  nearly.     Hence,  from  for- 

mula  267, 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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„        9.600.000        o^roix-  •  1 

^=  880+2.160  =  3-^^^  ^^-  ^'  ^-  *"••  "^"^^y- 

From  formula  231 9 

^      63,025  X  300      _  ^_  ^-, 
^  =       60X28      =  ^^^^^^-^  ^^ 

From  formula  266, 

.^      16.8X11,264.5      ^^  o.y 

* c  = ' =  59.87  sq.  m. 

o,  loo 

Taking  ^  equal  to  3  C,  3  C*  =  59.87  sq.  in. ;  whence,  C  = 
4.4673'. 

Number  of  teeth  =  j-t^«o-  =  39. 4,  say  39  teeth. 

n>u                 i^      3.1416  X  56        .  ^,,^       . 
Then,  C= — =  4.511'.     Ans. 

Breadth  of  face  = 

*  =  3  C  =  3  X  4.511  =  13.533,  say  13^'.     Ans. 

Thickness  of  tooth  =  .475  C=  .475  X  4.511  =  2.143'.  Ans. 

Height  above  pitch  line  =  .3  C=.3  X  4.511  =  1.353'.  Ans. 

Depth  below  pitch  line  =.4^7  =  . 4  X  4.511  =  1.804'.  Ans. 
Using  formula  123,  Art.  1415, 

4/QAn  Q 

diameter  of  shaft  =  ^/=  4.92  V  ^  =  7.36',  say  7-^'.      Ans. 

The  enlargement  for  the  wheel  seat  will  have  a  diameter 

3  7 

f  L'2t/=  1.2  X  7^=  8.85",  say  8^'*     Ans. 

Hy  formula  273,  thickness  of  hub  = 

V  =  \  i  7>  I  7v'  =  I  \  liJ.o  x"4.'r)ll  X  28  =  3.983',  say  4'.     Ans. 

The  Icnj^^th  of  the  hub  may  be 

1.  t  /;  r=  i.-i-  X  i:^j  =  18.9%  say  19'.     Ans. 
Formula  '27  2  ^ivrs  for  the.  number  of  arms, 


0 


^ 


=  .6oi7V'  C  —  .r^o  V  :j'.>'  X  i.oli  =  5  arms.     Ans. 
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By  formula  27O9  width  of  arm  at  center  of  wheel  = 
fl  =  V =  y — i=8.6948',  say  8  -  /      Ans. 

Assuming  the  taper  to  be  ~  on  each  side,  the  width  of 
arm  at  pitch  line  is 

sj^  -  (2  X  ^  X  28)  =  7]'.  nearly.     Ans. 
Thickness  of  arm  =  -C=-x  4.511  =  l.^hr^"  =  t>  -'. 

^  ^  4         . 

Ans. 

Thickness  of  stiffening  rib  =  .4  r=  .4  x  4.ol  1  —  l.sol". 

Ans. 

(1028)  By  formula  275, 

P^  Qf=  280  X  i  =  ^, 

Radius  of  wheel  =  A*  =  !l2^  =  3G^ 

2 

Then,  by  formula  231, 

„      PRN     280x:w;xiio     ^^^..  ,,  ,^      . 

(1029)  See  Art   2049. 

(1030)  (a)     By  formula  282, 

d=^   'Z=z  -■",    Ans. 
'J       *J 

{b)     By  formula  283,  -a'  =  1.4:J  D^  =  1.43  X  I*  =  1.43  lb. 

Ans. 

(1031)  By  formula  291, 

P-  0,000 (^  =  (;,000  X  1.25'  =  10,312.5  lb.    Ans, 

(1032)  See  Art.  2006. 

(1033)  The  values  of  the  different  dimensions,  as 
determined  from  the  table  of  proportions  in  Art.  2014^ 
are  as  follows: 


V-  *-  =-^5  X  14  =  2.1', say ^4'. 

/^  =   ?t^  .  14— -iJ  =  ll.r.  r  =.l  y  U=  1.4'.  say  If. 

Six  ::4^'  r^  =  :4': 

/  =.^.14=^  4',  &7  HI'.  '  =  *  <  1*=  12  «*,  say  l^f. 

^r  =    :   .   14—   iri.:  =  /  =A$  <  14— .3:5  =  2.475'. 

1  =  ^  y  14  —  ii  =  l,-:^'.  /  =->  .  14=  12.6'.  say  12|'. 

siT  :fi'.  *  =  1.5  X  14  =  21'. 

ir  =  /.t^  X  14  =  :.:r'.  sax  r  =  .25  -:  U—  .375  =  3t'- 

It'.  cr  =  L45  X  14  =  20.3',    say 
i  =  .11  X  14  =  1.54'.  say  2*>i'. 

Iti'-  3^=  1.4?  X  14  =  20.58'.  say 

i  =-5xU  — L25=H'.  a-.=  l.:5x  14  =  24^'. 

/  =  i'.  X  =  .1  x  14  =  1.4'.  say  If. 

fK  =  .175  X  U  —  .3125  =  J  =  .3  X  U  -f  .75  =  4.95', 

2.:':-25'.  say  21'.  say  5'. 

K  =  riTj  y  14  —  Vj  =  3i'.  /  =  .2  X  14  -p  .5  =  3.3',  say 

mm'     *       y     *    •  O*-     •       ••«:'  ^1' 

'»     —  «  A    »^    -  t    ■■  —J  h  -J  "—  1,.  *  h  o  .  o^  . 

say  If.  s  =.C»9xl4  =  1.26',saylf. 

c  =:'.  r  =2V. 

The  ^tjder.t  r:ay  us^  his  own  judgment  to  supply  any 
dirr.rr.ii:  r.s  r. ::  eiver.. 

(1034j     See  Art.  2023. 

(1035)     Xuniber  of  teeth  =  .V=  h^^y.  I-  =  7a 

4 

Circular  pitch  =  C  =  hl^  =  2.5133'. 

A  ■»",•-*»••■»-. 'r    (,■■»•■  •-»-  -  -  '  '       O  ^  O 


z—  ,:,:,  s'::-  /.   =  .r,.:  ^  :...•  ^:  -^.01:33  =  5.79,  or  6  arms.     Ans. 
(1036j     See  Art.  2037. 
(1037J     See  Art.  2057. 
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(1038)  See  Art.  2066. 

(1039)  See  Art.  2074. 

(1040)  See  Arts.  2005  and  2006. 

(1041)  See  Art.  2022. 

(1042)  The  values  of  the  different  dimensions,  as  de- 
termined from  the  table  of  proportions  in  Art.  201 1 9  are: 

a  =  3.25  X  3.6  =  llf.  n  =  1.25  X  3.5  =  ^'. 

b  =  1.75  X  3.5  =  6i'.  o  =  Y- 

^  =  3i^  /  =  r. 

^^  =  .5  X  3.5  =  1}'.  q  =  .625  X  3.6  =  2^^ 

/  =  .  4375  X  3. 5  =  1. 53125',  r  =  .25  X  3. 6  =  i', 

say  1^'.  s  =  .1875  X  3.5  =  |J',    say 
^  =  .09  X  3.5  =  .315%  say  \\'. 

^'.  /  =  .Go  X  3.5  =  2.275',    say 
k  =  .3125  X  3.5  =  1^'.  2^'. 

i  =  .25  X  3.5  =  J'.  «  =  .75  X  3.5  =  2J'. 

J  =  .375  X  3.5  =  1^'.  z;  =  1.375  X  3.5  =  4^',    say 
k  =  1.0625  X  3.5  =  3.72',  4 J'. 

say  Si'.  ;r=  .25  X  3.5  =  J'. 

/  =  .875  X  3.5  =  3yV'.  J  =  .5  X  3.5  =  IJ'. 

m  =  1.75  X  3.5  =  6^'.  2  =  .0G25X  3.5  =  yV»  say  i'. 

(1043)  See  Arts.  2020and  2018. 

(1044)  Applying  formula  268, 

i  =  4i^  =  ^^^#^  =  2.148',  say  2^'.     Ans. 

(1046)     Applying  formula  274, 

,_       -^A       _       4  X  .5236       _..eo-,       Ans 

(1046)  See  Art.  2038. 

(1047)  Applying  formula  276, 

'-"200~  +  r6-      200      +  16  - -3725  ,  say  g  .     Ans. 


m  =  Ul^=UI^QJ-UMM. 


—  =-=l»fc.     Ak 


CMSat    »>t        I     181. 

»  =  36«-i-S  =  l»fe. 

i*  JX»J»  A^ 

(1063t     Sm  An.  aOTO, 

»  =  •.Ji"7'=  .:}i  1:^=1.11,  saj  1. 

RcmjLzni!!^  ■i-.r:i't:ij^'-'C5  ar«  tbe  saioe  as  tbose  calculated 
ID  An    2O70l 
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(1054)  The  values  of   the   dimensions  given   in  the 
table  of  proportions  in  Art.  2019  are: 

tf  =  3  X  2.5  =  7i'.  m  =  .125  X  2.5  =  ^'. 

*  =  7.5  X  2.5  =  18^.  «  =  .25  X  2.5  =  f. 

c  =5.375  X  2.5  =  133V'.  ^  =  .1875  X  2.5  =  iJ',say  ^^ 

e'  =  3  X  2.5  =  7i^  /  =  .375  X  2.5  =  \\\  say  l^ 

/  =  1.75  X  2.5  =  4f^  q  =  .625  X  2.5  =  l^V- 

^  =  1.5  X  2.5  =  3^.  r  =  1.25  X  2.5  =  3^'. 

h  =  2.125  X  2.5  =  5^^  ^  =  .25  X  2.5  +  .5  =  1^'. 

/  =  .16  X  2.5  =.4%say  -^^  v  =  1.125  X  2.5  +  .1875  =  3'. 

j  =  .25  X  2.5  =  |^  w  =  1.5  X  2.5  =  SJ". 

;t  =  1.875  X  2.5  =  4H^  y  =  .0625  X  2.5  =  ^/. 

/=  1.125  X  2.5  =  2||'.  z  =  2.6-  .0625  =  2^^ 

For  the  other  dimensions  necessary  to  draw  the  bracket, 
see  Fig.  697. 

( 1 055)  Using  formula  27 1 , 

^=  1.75^1^^!  =  4.15',  say  4^.    Ans. 

(1056)  (a)    The  diameter  of  the  wire  composing  the 
rope  is,  by  formula  282, 

^=-:?  =  i  =  l^ 

9        9       12 
The  weight  of  the  rope  per  foot  is,  by  formula  283, 

a^  =  1.43  D'  =  1.43  X  (|)  =  .8044  lb. 

Stress  due  to  bending  is,  by  formula  287, 

^,       £,d      25,000,000  X  T^      .o  o;.^  lu 
*  ~  "2^  ~         13  X  12         ^      '  P^^  ^^'  '"• 

Stress  due  to  centrifugal  force  is,  by  formula  288, 

o^..       /5,()00\' 
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Hence,  S,  =  S-(S^+  S.)  =  35,000  -  (13.355  +  758)  = 
10,887  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

7*,  =  maximum  tension  on  driving  side  = 

^rf-M S,  =  ^  X  (^y  X  42  X  10,BS7  =  2.4&4  lb. 

r,=s  i  T,  =  2,494  X  .5  =  1,247  lb. 

P=  driTing  force  =  T,  -  7",  =  2,494  —  1,247  =  1,247  lb. 
/T        1,247  X  5.000 


Hofiepower  =  H  = 


-  189  H.  P. 


'  33,000  33..000 

(#)    The  greatest  deflection   will,  of  course,  be   on   the 
driven,  or  slack,  side.     Hence,  applying  formula  285. 
1.24' 


»  =  ^_4/Zl 


%v> 


W- 


212.5 


4X  .8044' 

sxai 


4  a/"        2        2  X. 8044 
14.7  ft     Ans. 

(1057)     Circular  pitch  =  C=l^=-=-|j^  =  .7854'. 
Ai^lying  formula  272, 

M  =  .85  v'84'  X  .7854  =  4, 74  +,  say  5  arms.     Ans. 
•(10»8)     Using  formula  277, 
.'/5^      //Sx  11 


I 


i',  say  2—'.     Ans, 
Assuming  the  taper  to  be  j^  on  each  side,  the  taper 


for  both  sides  will  be  jg  X  2  = 
rim  will  be 


The  width  of  the  arm  at 


2^  -  (^  X  ll)  =  2.417',  say  a|'.    Ans. 

7       1  7 

Thickness  at  center  =  2=-  X  ^  =  Ij^'-     Ans. 

Thickness  at  rim      =  2^  X  ^  =  Ijt.'.     Ans. 


(1059)     Using  formula  279, 
„,       A'      7X1&_, 


.406  sq.  in. 
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Net  section  of  one  bolt  =  2.406  -J-  6  =  .401  sq.  in. 

7 
Hence,  according  to  Table  43,  -g'  in.  bolts  will  be  used. 

Ans. 

(1060)  (1)  The  dimensions  as  taken  from  Table  62, 
are: 

(2)  Prom  the  table  of  proportions  in  Art.  2021f 

rf=3^ 
tf  =  2  X  3  =  6^  y  =  .4  X  3  =  1.2',  say  1^'. 

*  =  1.5  X  3  =  4i'.  k  =  .3X3=. 9',  say  H'  or  l^ 

r  =  .25X  3  +  .375  =  li^  /  =.15x3=.45',say||'or^'. 

e  =  1.25  X  3  =  3i^  w  =  1.5  X  3  =  4^. 

/=.2x3H-.125=.725,  sayi^  n  =  .2x3+.25=.85^  say  J'. 
^=  1.75  X  3  =  6i^  ^  =  .15  X  3  =  .45',  say  Y- 

A  =1.4X3  =  4.2',  say  4i'. 

(3)  The  various  dimensions  are   readily   obtained   from 
Fig.  735. 

(4)  The  dimensions,  as  obtained  from  Table  54,  are : 

tf  =  12';  *  =  .79';  ^  =  J';  rf=  3|';  «  =  12';  ^' =i^  lj*;/  = 

lei',  and^=19'. 

( 1 061 )  Applying  formula  280, 
a;=.3Z?'  =  .3  X  (l|)  =.91875  lb.  per  ft. 

Hence,  total  weight  =  875  X  .91875  =  803.9  lb.     Ans. 

(1062)  {a)  Using  formula  281, 

3,800     /3y 

38.223  H.  P.     Ans. 

{6)  Referring   to  the  diagram,  Fig.  723,  the   horsepower 
appears  to  be  about  38  H.  P.     Ans. 
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(1063)     Applying  the  method  described  in  Art.  2063, 

and  assuming  that  -7  =  850,  we  proceed  as  follows: 

-,       ,  .   .        ,  ^      33,000  /f       33,000X125      ^.^ 

The  driving  force  =  P=  — i =  — —t-kkk =  842 

^  z/  4, 900 

lb.,  nearly. 

Then,  T.  =  842  X  2  =  1,684  lb. 

Stress  due  to  bending  is 

^       E^d      25,000,000      ^ ,  ^^^  ,, 

^^  =  fK=    2X850    =Hy06  1b.persq.UL 

Hence,  5,  =  25,000  -  14,706  =  10,294. 

T       1 
Cross-section  of  wires  =  -r^  =  --  r  rf* «,  or 

0{       4 

j.iA^T',/     4X1,084        _ 

'^  ::nS,~^  :r  X  42  X  10,294  ~  •"'"*" 

The  diameter  of  the  rope  is,  by  formula  282, 

D=Qd=9x  .0704  =  .6336,  say  |'. 

A  recalculation  taking  into  account  the  stress  due  to  cen- 
trifugal force  will  not  appreciably  affect  the  result;  hence, 

5 

the  diameter  of  the  rope  is  — '.     Ans.   (c) 

(a)  Diameter  of  wires  is,  then, 

I-  ^  9  =  .  G25  -T-  0  =  .0694^     Ans. 

o 

(/;)   Radius  of  pulley  =  .0004  X  850  =  58.99',  say  59'. 

Diameter  of  pulley  =  59  X  2  =  118'  =  9  ft.  10',  say  10  ft 

Ans. 
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(QUESTIONS  1064-1078.) 


(1064)     {a)  See  Art.  2076. 

(i)  100  -  8  =  92^.     See  Art.  2076. 

(1005)  The  values  of  the  various  dimensions,  as  deter- 
mined from  the  table  of  proportions  in  Art.  2111»  are  as 
follows: 

*=1.5Xl|  =  2l'. 

/=.2X  8=1.6',  say  l|-'. 
^  _  7A25  _  J  ^g^ .,  _  j2,_ 

i  =  .20  X  8  +  .5'  =  2.58%  say  2^'. 
/r  =  .075x  8  =  .6',  say  |'. 

o 

.      7.125       ,,  3, 

I  =s =  4  .  sav  —  • 

18  '    ^  8 

For  notice  ot  copyright,  see  paj^e  immediately  following  the  title  page. 
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3, 

,«  =  -. 

13, 
"=16- 


o  must  be  greater  than  ^  +  ^'  —  i  ^>  see  wrist-pin  end 
of  connecting-rod  in  Fig.  760.  But  a  =  .75  X  .2  X 
8  4-  .125  =  1.325',  say  l^^  and 

.5X  ^X(.155x8+.0625)' 


//= 

4ri.3x(.155x8-i-.0625)-.25V  2.5X^(.155x8-h.0625Vn 

=  .53^  say  g'.   Then  ^  =  1 A  +  |Z  ^  ^^  x  l|  +  ~  (assumed) 
=  ll' 

^  =  -^x^8=r6- 

^=.75X1^  =  ^',  sayr. 

The  student  may  use  his  own  judgment  to  supply  any 
dimensions  not  given. 

(1066)  See  Art.  2076. 

(1067)  Using  formula  303,  and  substituting  values 
given, 

d=  .OOn  i^ />  L  B  =  .00914/120  X  9  X  16  =  1.2^  say  1^'. 

Ans. 
(1008)     The  values  of  the  various  dimensions,  as  ob- 
tained  from  the  table  of  proportions  in  Art.  2093,  are  as 
follows:  J)  =  20^ 

c/  =  3^ 
a  =  .18  4/2  X  20  -  .1875''  =  .9509',  say  1'. 

^  =.45  X  r  =  .45',  say  ^'. 


c  =  .05  X  l'^  =  .G5',  say  - 

(V  =  2  X  3  =  G". 

.<•«>  X  20         ,^,  5^ 

.'=— ^— =  .o,say-. 
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^      '^       8      8' 

^=  '^l'  =  fe'- 

*  =  .2X20+1.5  =  6|'. 

^       8      8  • 

4 
«  =  .08  (20  +  34)  =  4.32,  say  4. 

The  student  may  use  his  own  judgment  to  supply  any 
dimensions  not  g^ven. 

(1069)  See  Art.  2083.     100  ft.  per  sec.     Ans. 

(1070)  Using    formula    303,    and   substituting    th*; 
values  given, 

rf  =  .01  j/pLB  =  .01  i/100  X  0  X  8i-  =  .7',  say -' ,     Ans. 

(1071)  See  Art.  2083. 

(1072)  {a)  By  formula  300, 


d^  .0118  X  12 f/IOO  =  1.41G',  say  1-^'.     Ans. 
(*)  By  formula  301, 

^=  .038 1^12"  X  32'  X  100  =  2.355^  say  ^l\\     Ans. 
if)     By  Art.  2103, 

''=  #5  ^ = ^ = ^-  ^'^''  ^^y  ^re'-  ^"^- 

In  formula  300,  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  rod  is 
subjected  to  tension  and  compression  only.  In  deriving 
formula  301,  the  rod  is  treated  as  though  it  were  a  long 
column.  In  the  formula  given  in  Art.  2103,  the  length  of 
the  rod  is  assumed  to  be  twice  the  cylinder  diameter,  and 
the  steam  pressure  is  assumed  to  be  80  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  neither 
of  which  is  true  in  this  case.  The  value  obtained  by  formula 
301  would  be  used  in  practice. 
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(1073)  See  Art.  2081.  Take  the  initial  pressure  as 
.92  of  the  boiler  pressure,  or  as  100  X  .92  =  92  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
gauge,  and  92  +  14.7  =  106.7  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  absolute. 

22 

By  formula  292,  the  real  cut-off  =  k 


22  +  106. 7 


=.171'. 


By  formula  293,  A  =  ^^^•'^+'^^  =  61.35  lb.  per  sq.  in.  = 

absolute  pressure  at  end  of  compression.     Now  draw  the 
theoretical  indicator  diagram,  as  shown  in  Fig.  96.     Assume 


Fig.  9G. 

any  convenient  lenj^th  (we  have  made  the  length  3'),  also 
any  convenient  scale  of  pressures*  (we  have  assumed  40 
lb.  =  I"),  and  then  draw  the  diagram  as  described  in  Art. 
208 1 .  Takinj^  the  clearance  as  S,'*,  the  actual  distance 
r)f  the  clearance  line  from  the  admission  line  =  3  X  .08  = 
.'24",  as  shown.  The  point  of  cut-off  will,  therefore,  be 
3.-M  X  .ITl  =  .hr)V ^  say  5"),  from  the  clearance  line.      Since 


*  X"  1 1:.  — Tlu'  siii<l(  lU  iim-t  u><e  a  (liffcrent  length  of  diagram,  and 
a  (litTtTcni  --t  alt"  i-t  ])r«.r^>ii:c^,  fr«)ni  iluit  ii^-cd  here.  We  suggest  that 
he  us<;  4  tnr  the  leiii^ali  «>i'  hib  cliagrain,  and  4S  lb.  =  1  in.  or  50  lb.  =  1 
in.,  for  his  scale  (^f  pressures. 
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tlie  engine   is  non-condensing,   the  back   pressure   line   is 

taken  17  lb.  above  the  vacuum  line.     The  apparent  cut-off  = 

-  55  -  .24        ,        1  , 
3 =  •  ^  =  lo*  ^^^^  nearly. 

If  the  diagram  has  been  correctly  drawn,  the  M.  E.  P. 
ought  to  be  26  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Assuming  that  the  actual 
Itf.  E.  P.  is  but  .85  of  the  theoretical  M.  E.  P.  just  found, 
t:he  actual  M.  E.  P.  may  be  taken  as  26  X  .85  =  22.1,  say  22 
lb.  per  sq.  in.     Then,  area  of  cylinder 

-       33,000  X  200      ^^^ 

^  =  — T^ nr...     =  500  sq.  m., 

22  X  600  ^        » 


./500 

;r  =  y  - 


and  diameter  =  V-^^  =  25.23'. 

.  7oo4 


To  avoid  fractions,  take  the  diameter  as  25*.     Then,  the 
a^rea  of  the  piston  will  be  25'  X  .7854  =  490.875  sq.  in.,  and 

^,        w  A    33,000  X  200       ,.,,  . 

Hhe  piston  speed,  ^^  ^  ^,^  3^^  =  611  ft.  per  mm. 

Taking  the  stroke  as  30*^,  the  revolutions  per  minute  will 

V>e  ^^1^=122.2  R.  P.  M. 
2  X  30 

Hence,  we  have  for  our  data  the  following: 
Size  of  engine,  25*  X  30'. 
Initial  pressure,  92  lb.,  gauge. 
Back  pressure,  2.3  lb.,  gauge. 
Pressure  at  end  of  compression,  46.65  lb.,  gauge. 
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Apparent  cut-off,  — -. 

Mean  effective  pressure,  22  lb. 
Revolutions  per  minute,  122.2. 
Piston  speed,  611  ft.  per  min. 
Clearance,  8^. 

(1074)  Applying  formula  296  (see  Art.  2088), 

d=.^^D-\-2-"  =  .34  X  30  +  2-i'  =  12.7',  say  12^'.     Ans. 

'2  2  '      "^       4 

(1075)  {a)  By  formula  300, 

d=:  .01G7Z^V7=  -0167  X  384/100=  6.346',  say  6-^'.     Ans. 

o 
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(fi)    By  formula  301 » 

4/=  •Oii^i?'/'/  =  .04^38*  X  79»  X  100  =  S.OSS'.tay^. 

j 
{c)    By  Art.  2103, 


In  absence  of  any  further  data  in  regard  to  the  enginfti 
the  result  obtained  by  formula  301  ought  to  be  taken,  for 
the  reason  that  more  conditions  are  included  in  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  formula. 

(1076)  See  Art.  2079. 

(1077)  See  Art.  2080. 

(1078)  The  values  of  the  various  dimensions^  as  ob- 
tained from  the  table  of  proportions,  in  Art.  20BOf  are  as 
follows: 

i?  =  52 -4-2  =  26'. 
rf  =  .5x24=12'. 
a  =  12'. 
*  =  1.75X12  =  21'. 

c  =  .045  X  12  +  .0625  =  .6025',  say  |'. 
^'  =  .28  X  24  =  6.72',  say  6|'. 

/=.375X17^  =  6||',  say6|'. 

^  =  (by  construction)  l^j'- 

A  =  1.35  X  el  =  9.1125,  say  4'. 

i  =1.125X  12  =  13y'. 

3. 

/  =  .20  X  24  +  .5  =  C.:4^  say  6^'- 


